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MEN    AND   MANNERS; 


*'  Every  fingle  obfervation  that  is  publiflied  by  a  man 
•«  of  genius,  be  it  ever  fo  trivial,  ftiould  beefteemed 
"  of  importance  ;  becaufe  he  fpeaks  £om  his  own 
*'  imprefiions;  whereas  common  men  pu');iih  com- 
"  mon  things,  which  they  perhaps  glean'd  from 
•'  frivolous  writers." 

Essay  on  Writing  and  Cooks,  Numb.  LXIV, 


Vol.  II. 


^aM:^^^&: 


ON   PUBLICATIONS. 

j^TpIS  not  unamufing  to  confider  the  fevcral 
X  apologies  that  people  make  when  they  com- 
mence authors.  It  is  taken  for  granted'that,  en  every 
publication,  there  is  at  leaft  a  feeming  violation  of 
modefty  ;  a  prefumption,  on  the  writer's  ftde,  that 
he  is  able  to  inftruft  or  to  entertain  th-  world  ; 
which  implies  a  fuppofition  that  he  can  communi- 
cate, what  they  cannot  draw  from  their  own  reflex- 
ions. 

B  2  T© 
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To  remove  any  pi cjiu'.i.o- iliis  might  occafion,  has 
been  the,  generxil  intent  of.p^eiac^e5.     Some  we  find 
ejstrem^ly  follicitous  to  claim' acquaintance  with  their 
reader  ,•    addrefling  him  by'.thc  jmofl:  tender  and  cn- 
tifearin^  appellation*.    'I^T-is  in  general  flyled  the 
mnll  loving,  candid,  and  courteous  creature  that  ever  , 
breathed  j   with  a  vie\y,  doubtlefs,  th^t  he  will  de- 
ferve  tKe  compliment  ;"  and  that  his  fav^our  may  be 
fecured  at  thcexpencc  of  his  better  judgment.  Mean 
and  idje  expeftaticn  !  The  accidental  elopements  and  . 
adventAfes  of  a  cortipo/ition  j  i^edanger  of  an  im-  • 
perfeft  and  furxeptitious  publication ;    the  preffing  \ 
and  indifcreet  inilanccs  of  friends ;    the  pious  and   ■ 
well-meant  frauds  of%cquaintance ;  with  the  irjeCAi- 
bic  commanus  of  perfons  in  high  life;  have  beenex- 
cufes  often  fubiliti'.ted  in  place  of  the  real '  ihotives, 
vani£^:;%ii(fcliUnger. 

The    r^oC:    v.V.  ' .  '  '  "  -   ■  :  ^"■v      :    ;    ;    ,    • 

in  pybHc  hrbjleithei^theadvaAta^eot  amufemfeAt  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  or  ouj  own  private  cmc^uqieqt 

and  reputstior,.  ^ 

A  MAN  polTcllcd  of  intcllciftual  talents  would  bp 
mere  blameable  in  conijr.ing  them  to  his  own  pri- 
vate ufe,  than  the  mean-fpirited  mifer,  that  did  the 
fame  by  his  money.  The  latter  is  indeed  obliged  to 
bid  adieu  to  what  he  communicates !  the  former 
enjoys  his  trcafures,  even  while  he  renders  others  the 

better 
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better  for  them.  A  compofition  that  enters  the 
world  with  a  view  of  improving  oramufing  it  (I  mean 
Oiily,  amufing  it  in  a  polite  or  innocent  way)  has  a 
claim  to  our  utmolt  indulgence,  even  though  it  fail 
of  the  efreft  intended. 

When  a  writer's  private  interefl  appears  the  mo- 
tive  of  his  publication,  the  reader  has  a  larger  fcope 
for  accufation,  if  he  be  a  fufFerer.  Whoever  pays  for 
thoughts,  which  this  kind  of  writers  may  be  faid  to 
vend,  has  room  enough  to  complain,  if  he  be  dif- 
appointed  of  his  bargain.  He  has  no  revenge,  but 
ridicule  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  praiElice  in  other 
cafes,  to  make  the  worft  of  a  bad  bargain. 

When  the  love  of  fame  a£ls  upon  a  man  of  genius 
the  cafe  appears  toftand  thus.  The  generality  of  the 
world,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  readers,  obferve 
with  a  reluctance  not  unnatural,  a  perfbn  raifing  him- 
felf  above  them.  All  men  have  fome  defireof  fame, 
and  fame  is  grounded  on  comparifon.  Every  one  then 
is  fomewhat  inclined  to  difpute  his  title  to  a  fuperi- 
'ority  ;  and  to  difallow  his  pretenfions  upon  the  dif- 
covery  of  a  flaw.  Indeed,  a  fine  writer,  like  a  lumi- 
nous body,  may  be  beneficial  to  the  perfon  he  en- 
lightens ;  but  it  is  plain,  he  renders  the  opacity  of 
the  other  more  difcernible. — Examination,  however, 
is  a  fort  of  turnpike  in  the  way  to  fame,  where, 
though  a  writer  be  a  while  detained,  and  part  with  a 
B  3  trifle 
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trifle  from  his  pocket,  he  finds  in  return  a  more  com- 
modious and  eafy  road  to  the  temple. 

When  therefore,  a  man  is  confcious  of  ability 
to  ferve  his  country,  or  believes  himfelf  poflefled  of 
it  (for  there  is  no  previous  teft  on  this  occafion)  he 
has  no  room  tohefitate,  or  need  to  make  apology— 
When  felf-interefl:  inclines  a  man  to  print,  he  fhould 
confider  that  the  purchafer  expe£ls  a  penny-worth 
for  his  penny  ;  and  has  reafon  to  afperfe  his  honelly 
if  he  finds  himfelf  deceived — Alfo,  that  it  is  poffible 
topublifha  bookof  no  value,  which  is  too  frequently 
the  produft  of  fuch  n'erccnary  people.— When  fame 
is  the  principal  objecl  of  our  devotion,  it  fhould  be 
confidered  whether  our  charader  is  like  to  gain  in 
point  of  wit,  what  it  will  probably  lofe  in  point  of 
modefty  :  otherwife,  we  fhallbe  cenfured  of  vanity 
more  than  famed  for  genius  ;  and  deprefe  our  charac- 
ter while  we  ftrive  to  raife  it. 

After  all,  there  is  a  propenfity  in  fome  to  com- 
municate their  thoughts  without  any  view  at  all  :  the 
more  fanguine  of  thefe  employ  the  prefs  ;  the  lefs 
lively  are  contented  with  being  impertinent  in  con- 
ycrfation. 


On 
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On  the  Test   of  Popular   Opinion. 

I  Happen  to  fall  into  company  with  a  citizen,  a 
courtier,  and  an  academick. 

Says  the  citizen,  I  am  told  continually  of  tafte, 
refinement  and  politenefs  ;  but  methinks  the  vulgar 
and  illiterate  generally  approve  the  fame  produc- 
tions with  the  connoifleurs.  One  rarely  finds  a 
landfkip,  a  building,  or  a  play,  that  has  charms  for 
the  critic  exclufive  of  the  mechanick.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  readily  remarks  ftudents  who  labour 
to  be  dull,  depraving  their  native  relifh  by  the  very 
means  they  ufe  to  refine  it.  The  vulgar  may  not 
indeed  be  capable  of  giving  the  reafons  why  a  com- 
pofition  pleafes  them.  That  mechanical  diftinflion 
they  leave  to  the  connoifTeur.  But  they  are  at  all 
times,  methinks,  judges  of  the  beauty  of  an  efi"ed;,  a 
part  of  knowledge  in  moft  refpedls  dlowedly  more 
genteel  than  that  of  the  operator. 

Says  the  courtier,  I  cannot  anfwer  for  every  indi- 
vidual inftance:  but  I  think,  moderately  fpeaking, 
the  vulgar  are  generally  in  the  wrong.  1  f  they  hap- 
pen to  be  otherwife,  it  is  principally  owing  to  their 
implicit  reliance  on  the  fkill  of  their  fuperiors :  and 
this  has  fometimes  been  ftrangely  effectual  in  ma- 
king them  imagine  they  relilh  perfeftion.  In  fhort,  if 
B  4  ever 
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ever  they  judge  well,  it  is  at  the  time  they  leall  pre- 
fume  to  frame  opinions  for  themfelves. 

It  is  true  they  will  pretend  to  tafle  an  objeft 
which  they  know  their  betters  do.  But  then  they 
confider  fome  perfon's  judgment  as  a  certain  ftan- 
dard  or  rule  ;  they  find  the  objeft  cxaftly  tally  ;  and 
this  dcmonflrated  appearance  of  beauty  affords  them 
fome  fmall  degree  of  fatisfadion. 

It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  appetite,  from 
which  the  metaphor  of  tafle  is  borrowed.  "  Such 
•'  a  foup  or  olHo,  fay  they,  is  much  in  vogue  ;  and 
•'  if  you  do  not  like  it,  you  muft  learn  to  like  it." 

But  in  poetry,  for  inRance,  it  is  urged  that  the 
vulgar  difcover  the  fame  beauties  with  the  man  of 
reading. 

Now  half  er  more  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  de- 
pend on  metaphor  or  allufion,  neither  of  which,  by 
a  mind  uncultivated,  can  be  applied  to  their  proper 
counterparts.  Their  beauty,  of  confequence,  is  like 
api^ure  to  a  blind  man. 

How  many  of  thefe  peculiarities  in  poetry  turn 
upon  a  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  hiftory  :  and 
let  me  add,  thefe  latent  beauties  give  the  mod  de- 
light to  fuch  as  can  unfold  them. 

I  MIGHT 
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I  MIGHT  launch  out  much  farther  in  regard  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  their  apprehenfions — What  I 
have  faid  may  exclude  their  infallibility;  and  it  is 
my  opinion  they  are  feldom  right. 

The  Academic  fpoke  little,  but  to  the  purpofe; 
afferting  that  all  ranks  and  ftations  have  their  dif- 
ferent fpheres  of  judging  :  That  a  clown  of  native 
tafte  enough  to  relifh  Handel's  Meffiah,  might  un- 
-queftionably  be  fo'inftrufted  as  to  relifh  it  yet  more: 
That  an  author,  before  he  prints,  fliould  not  flatter 
himfelfwitha  confufed  expedation  ofpleafino-  both 
the  vulgar  and  the  polite ;  few  things,  in  compari- 
fon,  being  capable  of  doing  both  in  any  great  de- 
cree :  That  he  fliould  always  meafure  out  his  plan 
fox  the  fize  of  underitanding  he  would  fit.  Jf  he 
can  content  himfelf  with  the  mob,  he  is  pretty  fure 
of  numbers  for  a  time.  If  he  write  with  more  a- 
bundant  elegance,  it  may  efcape  the  organs  of  fuch 
readers ;  but  he  will  have  a  chance  for  fuch  ap- 
plaufe  as  will  more  fenfibly  affedl  him.  Let  a  wri- 
ter then  in  his  firll  performances  neglecl  the  idea  of 
profit,  and  the  vulgar's  applaufe  entirely  :  Let  him 
addrefs  him  to  the  judicious  few,  and  then  profit 
and  the  mob  v.^ill  follow.  His  firll  appearance  on 
the  ftage  of  letters  v;ill  engrors.':tJie  politer  compli- 
ments ;  and  his  latter  will  partake  of  the  irrational 
huzza. 


On 
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On   allowing   Merit   in   Others. 


A 


Certain  gentleman  was  expreffing  himfclf 
as  follows. 


I  CONFESS,  I  have  no  great  tafte  for  poetry  ;  but, 
if  I  had,  I  am  apt  to  believe  I  fhould  read  no  other 
poetry  than  that  of  Mr.  Pope.  The  reft  but  barely 
arrive  at  a  mediocrity  in  their  a't ;  and,  to  be  furc, 
poetry  of  that  ftamp  can  alford  but  ficnJer  plea- 
fure. 

I  KNOW  not,  fays  another,  what  may  be  the  gen- 
tleman's motive  to  give  this  opinion  :  But  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  numbers  pretend  the  fame  through  mere 
jealoufy  or  envy. 

A  READER  confiders  an  author,  as  one  who  lays 
claim  to  a  fuperior  genius.  He  is  ever  inclined  to 
difpute  it,  becaufe,  if  he  happen  to  invalidate  his 
title,  he  has  at  leaft  one  fuperior  the  lefs.  Now 
though  a  man's  abfolute  merit  may  not  depend  upon 
the  inferiority  ofanother,  yet  his  comparative  worth 
varies  in  regard  to  that  of  other  people.  Self  love, 
therefore,  is  ever  attentive  to  purfue  the  fingle  point 
of  admitting  no  more  into  the  clafs  of  fuperiors,  than 
it  is  impofTible  to  exclude.  Could  it  even  limit  the 
number  to  one,  they  would  foon  attempt  to  under- 
inine  him.  Even  Mr.  Pope  had  been  reiufcd  his  ho- 
nours. 
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nours,  but  that  the  very  conftraint,  and  even  abfur- 
dity,  of  people's  (hutting  their  eyes  grew  as  dif- 
agreeable  to  them,  as  that  excellence,  which,  when 
open,  they  could  not  but  difcover. 

But  felf-love  obtains  it's  wifhes  in  another  refped 
alfo.  It  hereby  not  only  deprefles  the  charafters  of 
many  that  have  wiote,  but  ftifles  the  genius  of 
fuch  as  mi^ht  hereafter  rife  from  amongft  our  in- 
feriors. 

Let  us  not  deny  to  Mr  Pope  the  praifes  which 
a  perfon  enamoured  of  poetry  would  beflovv  on  on« 
that  excelled  in  it  :  But  let  us  confider  Parnaflus  ra- 
ther as  a  republiclc  than  a  monarchy ;  where,  al- 
though  fome  maybe  in  poflTeffion  of  a  more  cultivated 
fpot,  yet  others  may  poflefs  land  as  fruitful,  upoa 
equal  cultivation. 

On  the  whole,  let  us  refleft,  that  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  the  extent  of  its  fertility,  muft  remain  un- 
difcovered,  if  the  gentleman's  defponding  principle 
fhould  meet  with  approbation. 

Mr.  Pope's  chief  excellence  lies  in  what  I  would 
term  confolidating  orcondenfing  fentences,  yet  pre- 
ferving  eafe  and  perfpicuity.  In  fmoothnefs  of  verfe, 
perhaps,  he  has  been  equalled  :  In  regard  to  inven- 
tion, excelled. 

Adb 
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Add  to  this,  if  the  writers  of  antiquity  may  be 
efteemed  our  trueft  models,  Mr.  Pope  is  much 
more  witty,  and  lefs  fimple,  than  his  own  Horace 
appears  in  any  of  his  writings.  More  witty,  and  lefs 
fimple,  than  the  modern  Monf.  Boileau,  who  claimed 
the  merit  of  uniting  the  Ilyle  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius 
with  that  of  Horace. 


Satyr  gratifies  felf-love.  This  was  one  fource  of 
his  popularity  ;  and  he  fcems  even  fo  very  confcious 
of  it  as  to  ftigmatize  many  inoffenfive  charaders. 

The  circumflance  of  what  is  called  alliteration 
and  the  nice  adjuflment  of  thepaufe,  have  confpired 
to  charm  the  prefent  age,  but  have  at  the  fame  time 
given  his  verfes  a  very  cloying  peculia;ity. 

But,  perhaps,  we  muft  not  expe^l  to  trace  the 
flow  of  Waller,  the  landflcip  of  Thomfon,  the  fire  of 
Dryden,  the  imagery  of  Shakefpear,  the  fimplicity 
of  Spenfer,  the  courtlinefs  of  Prior,  the  humour  of 
Swift,  the  wit  of  Cowley,  the  delicacy  of  Addifon, 
the  tendernefs  of  Otway,  and  the  invention,  the  fpirit, 
and  fublimlty  of  Iv>ilton,  joined  in  any  fingle  writer. 
The  lovers  of  poetry,  therefore,  fliould  allow  fome 
praife  to  thofe  who  Hiine  in  any  branch  of  it,  and 
only  range  them  into  clafles  according  to  that  fpecies 
in  which  they  {hine. 

"  Quarc 
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"  .Quare  agite,  Ojuvencs !  " 
Banifh   the  felf-debafmg  principle,    and   fcorn   the 
difirfgenuit;Jr  of  readers.      Humility  has  depfefled 
many  a  geriiiis  iftto  an  hermit  ;  but  never  yet  raifed 
one  into  a  poet  of  eminence. 


ll'jq  OJ    fe; 


THE 
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THE    IMPROMPTU. 

TH  E  criticks,  however  unable  to  fix  the  time 
which  it  is  moll  proper  to  allow  for  the  adion 
of  an  epic  poem,  have  univerfally  agreed  that  fome 
certain  fpace  is  not  to  be  exceeded.  Concerning  this, 
Ariiloile,  their  great  Lycurgus,  is  entirely  filent. 
Succeeding  criticks  have  done  little  more  than  cavil 
concerning  the  time  really  taken  up  by  the  greatell 
epic  writers  :  that,  if  they  could  not  frame  a  law, 
thty  might  at  leaft  eftablifh  a  precedent  of  unexcep- 
tionable authority.  Homer,  fay  they,  confined  the 
aftion  of  his  Jliad,  or  rather  his  adlion  may  be  re- 
duced, to  the  fpace  of  two  months.  His  Odyfley, 
according  to  BolTu  and  Dacier,  is  extended  to  eight 
years.  Virgil's  ^neid  has  raifed  very  diiFerent  opi- 
nions in  his  commentators.  TafTo's  poem  includes  a 
fummcr — But  leaving  fuch  knotty  points  to  perfons 
that  appear  born  for  thedifcuffion  of  them, let  us  en- 
deavor to  ellablifh  laws  that  are  more  likely  to  be 
obeyed,  than  controverted.  An  epic  writer,  though 
limited  in  regard  to  the  time  of  his  adlion,  is  under 
iiO  fort  of  rellraint  with  regard  to  the  time  he  takes 
to  finifli  his  poem.  Far  different  is  the  cafe  with  a 
writer  of  Impromptu's.  He  indeed  is  allowed  all  the 
liberties  that  he  can  pofiibly  take  in  his  compofition, 
but  is  rigidly  circumfcribed  with  regard  to  the 
fpace  in  which  it  is  compleatcd.  And  no  wonder  ; 
for  whatever  degree  of  poignancy  may  be  required  in 
5  this 
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this  compofition,   it's   peculiar  merit  muft  ever  be 
relative  to  the  expedition  with  which  it  is  produced. 


It  appeal's  indeed  to  me  to  have  the  nature  of 
that  kind  of  fallad,  which  certain  eminent  adepts  in 
chemillry  have  contrived  to  raiie,  while  a  joint  of 
mutton  is  reading.  We  do  not  allow  ourfelves  to 
blame  it's  unufual  flatnefs  and  infipidity,  but  extoll 
the  little  flavour  it  has,  coniiderin^  the  time  of  it's 
vegetation. 

An  extemporaneous  poet,  therefore,  is  to  b« 
judged  as  we  judge  a  race-horfe ;  not  by  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  his  motion,  but  the  time  he  takes  to  finifh 
his  courfe.  The  bed  critick  upon  earth  may  err  in 
determining  his  precife  degree  of  merit,  if  he  have 
neither  a  flop-watch  in  his  hand,  nor  a  clock  withia 
his  hearing. 

To  be  a  little  more  ferious.  An  extemporaneous 
piece  ought  to  be  examined  by  a  compound  ratio, 
or  a  medium  compounded  of  it's  real  worth,  and  the 
Ihortnefs  of  the  time  that  is  employed  in  its  pro- 
duftion.  By  this  rule,  even  Virgil's  poem  may  be 
in  fome  fort  deemed  extemporaneous,  as  the  time  he 
took  to  perfeft  fo  extraordinary  a  compofition,  con- 
fidered  with  it's  real  worth,  appears  Ihorter  than  the 
rime  employed  to  write  the  dilHcks  of  Cofconius. 
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On  the  other  hand,    I  cannot  allow  this  title  to 

the  fialhes  of  my  friend  S in  the  magazine, 

which  have  no  fort  ordaim  to  be  called  verfes,   be- 
fides  their  inftautaneity. 

•  Having  ever  made  it  my  ambition  to  fee  ray 
writings  diftinguiHied  for  fomcthing  poignant,  un- 
expected, or,  in  feme  refpefts,  peculiar  ;  I  have  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  fame  by  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
Concetti.  I  have  flung  folks  with  my  epigrams, 
ariiufed  them  with  acrofticks,  puzzled  them  with  re- 
bus's, and  diftrafted  them  with  riddles.  It  re- 
mained only  for  me  to  fucceed  in  the  Impromptu, 
for  which  I  was  utterly  difijualified  by  a  whorefon 
flowntfb  of  apprehenfion. 

Still  dcfirpus,  however,  of  the  immortal  honor 
to  o-row  dillinguifhed  for  an  extempore,  I  petitioned 
Apolio  to  that  purpofe  in  a  dream,  His  anfwcr  was 
is  follows.  "  That  whatever  piece  of  wit,  either 
*'  written  or  verbal,  makes  any  pretence  to  merit, 
*'  as  of  extemporaneous  production,  ftiall  b$  faid  or 
*•  written  v/ithin  the  time  that  the  authfor  fupports 
•*  Mmfelf  on  one  leg.  That  Horace  had  e:^p!ained 
"  his  meaning,  by  the  phl-afe  stans  pede  in  uno. 
*'  And  foiafmuch  as  one  man  may  perfevcre  in  the 
"  pofture  longer  than  another,  he  would  recommend 
««  it  to  all  candidates  for  this  extraordinary  accom- 
4  "  plilhment. 
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f'  plifhment,  that  they  would  habituate  themfclvcs  to 
^'  ftudy  m  no  other  attitude  whatfocver." 


Met  HOUGH  T  I  received  his  anfwer  with  the^ut- 
moft  pleafure  as  well  as  veneration  ;  hoping,  that, 
however  I  was  debarred  of  the  acumen  requifite  for 
an  extempore,  I  might  learn  to  weary  out  my  better? 
SR  Handing  on  one  leg. 


Voi..  IL  j3  4n 
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AN     HUMORIST. 

TO  form  an  eftimate  of  the  proportion  which 
one  man's  happinjafs  bears  to  another's  we  are 
to  confider  the  mind  that  is  allotted  him  with  as 
much  attention  as  the  circumftances.  It  were  fuper- 
fluous  to  eunce  that  the  fame  objects  which  one  de- 
foifes,  are  frequently  to  another  the  fubftantial  fource 
of  admiration.  The  man  of  bufinefs  and  the  man  of 
pleafure  are  to  each  other  mutually  contemptible  ; 
and  a  blue  garter  has  lefs  charms  for  fomc,  than  they 
can  difcover  in  a  butterfly.  The  more  candid  and 
fage  obfcrver  condemns  neither  for  his  purfuits,  but 
for  the  dcrifion  he  fo  prcfufely  lavilhes  upon  the  dif- 
pofition  cf  his  neighbour.  He  concludes  that  fchemcs 
infinitely  various  were  at  firfl  intended  for  our  purfuir 
and  pleafure;  and  that  fomc  find  their  account  it! 
heading  a  cry  of  hounds,  as  much  as  others  in  tiie 
dignity  of  Lord  Chief-Juftice. 

Ha  viNG  premifed  thus  much,  I  proceed  to  give 
fome  account  of  a  charaflcr  which  came  within  the 
fphere  of  my  own  obfcrvation. 

Not  the  cntr.-nce  of  a  cathedral,  not  the  found  cf 
a  pafling  bell,  not  the  furs  of  a  magillrate,  nor  the 
fables  of  a  funeral,  were  fraught  with  half  the  foiem-i 
nity  efface! 

Nav 
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Nay  fo  wonderfully  feriouswas  lie  obferved  to  be 
on  all  cccafions,  that  it  was  found  hardly  pofilble  to 
be  otherwife  in  his  compauy.  He  quafiied  the  loudeft 
tempell  of  laughter,  whenever  he  entered  the  room  ; 
and  men's  features,  though  ever  fo  much  roughened, 
were  fure  to  grow  fmooth  at  his  approach. 

The  man  had  nothing  vitious,  or  even  ill-natured 
in  his  charadler  ;  yet  he  was  the  dread  of  all  jovial 
converfadon  ;  the  young,  the  gay,  found  their  fpirits 
fly  before  him.  Even  the  kitten  and  the  puppy,  as  it 
were  by  inflinft,  would  forego  their  fiolicks,  and  be 
Hill.  The  depreffion  he  occafioned  was  like  that  of  a 
damp,  or  vitiated  air.  Unconfcious  of  any  apparent 
caufe,  you  found  your  fpirits  fink  infenfibly  :  And 
were  any  one  to  fit  for  the  pi£lure  of  ill-luck,  it  is 
not  poffible  the  painter  could  feleft  a  more  proper 
perfon. 

Yet  he  did  not  fail  to  boaft  of  a  fuperlor  (hare 
of  reafon,  even  for  the  want  of  that  very  faculty, 
rifibility,  with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  always 
joined. 

Indeed  he  acquired  the  charadler  of  the  moll 
ingenious  perfon  of  his  county,  from  this  meditative 
temper.  Not  that  he  had  ever  made  any  great  dif- 
covery  of  his  talents  ;  but  a  few  oracular  declara- 
tions, joined  with  a  common  opinion  that  he  was 
C  2  writing 
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writing  fomewhat  for  pofterity,  compleated  his  repu', 
tation. 

Numbers  would  have  willingly  depretiated  his 
charader,  had  not  his  known  fobriety  and  reputed 
fenfe  deterred  them. 

He  was  one  day  overheard  at  his  devotions,  re* 
turning  his  moft  fervent  thanks  for  fome  particulari- 
ties in  his  fituation,  which  the  generality  of  mankind 
would  have  but  little  regarded. 

Accept,  faid  he,  the  gratitude  of  thy  moft  hum- 
ble, yet  moft  happy  creature,  not  for  filver  or  gold, 
the  tinfel  of  mankind,  but  for  thofe  amiable  peculia- 
rities which  thou  haft  fo  gracioufly  interwoven  both 
with  my  fortune  and  my  complexion  :  For  thofe 
treafures  fo  well  adapted  to  that  frame  of  mind  thou 
haft  affigned  me. 

That  the  furname  which  has  defcended  to  me  is 
liable  to  no  pun. 

That  it  runs  chiefly  upon  vowels  and  liquids. 

That  I  have  a  plflurefque  countenance  rather 
than  one  that  is  efteemcd  of  regular  features. 

That 
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That  there  is  an  intermediate  hill,  intercepting 
hiy  view  of  a  nobleman's  feat,  whofc  ill-obtained 
fuperiority  I  cannot  bear  to  recoHedl. 

That  my  eflate  is  over-run  with  brambles,  re- 
founds  with  cataracts,  and  is  beautifully  varied  with 
rocks  and  precipices,  rather  than  an  even  cultivated 
fpot,  fertile  of  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil  ;  or  thofe  kinds 
of  ptoduftions  in  which  the  fons  of  men  delight 
themfelves. 

That  as  thou  divideft  thy  bounties  impartially; 
giving  riches  to  one,  and  the  co.itempt  of  riches  to 
another,  fo  thou  haft  given  me,  in  the  midft  of  po- 
verty, to  defpife  the  infolence  of  riches,  and  by  de- 
clining- all  emulation  that  is  founded  upon  wealth,  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  fuperiority  of  the  Mufes. 

That  I  have  a  difpofitlon  either  fo  elevated  orfb 
ingenuous,  that  I  can  derive  to  myfclf  amufement 
from  the  very  expedients  and  contrivances  with 
which  rio-orous  necefiliy  furniihes  my  invention. 

That  I  can  laugh  at  my  own  follies,  foibles,  and 
infirmities  ;  and  that  I  do  not  want  infirmities  to 
employ  this  difpofition. 

This    poor  gentleman  caught  cold  one   winter's 

night,  as  he  was  contemplating,  by  the  fide  of  a 

C  3  cryftal 
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cryftal  ftream.  by  moonlhine.  This  afterwards  ter- 
minated in  a  fever  that  was  fatal  to  him.  Since  his 
death,  I  have  been  favored  with  the  infpedlion  of  his 
poetry,  of  which  I  prcferved  a  catalogue  for  the  be- 
nefit of  my  readers. 

Occasional    Poems. 

On    his   dog,   that  growing  corpulent  refufed  a 
cruft  when  it  was  offered  him. 

To  the  memory  of  a  pair  of  breeches,   that  had 
done  him  excellent  fervice. 

Havino    lofl   his  trurty   walking-ftafF,  he  com- 
plaineth. 

To   his  miftrefs,   on  her  declaring  that  flie  loved 
parfnips  better  than  potatoes. 

On  an  ear-wig  that  crept   into  a  nedarin  that  it 
might  be  fwallowed  by  Cloe. 

Ok  cutting  an   artichocke  in  his  garden  the  day 
that  Queen  Anne  cut  her  little  finger. 

Epicram  on  a  wooden-peg. 

Ode    to  the  memory  of  the  great  modern — who 
firft  invented  fhoe-buckles. 

THE 
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THE    HERMIT. 

In   the   manner   of  Camera  y. 

J  '"H"^  W  A  S  in  that  delightful  month  which  Love 
I       prefers   before  all   others,   and  which  mofl: 
reveres  this  deity  :   that  month  which  ever  weaves  a 
verdant  carpet  for  the  earth,  and  embroiders  it  v/ith 
flowers.     The  banks  became  inviting  through  their 
coverlets  of  mofs ;  the  violets,  .lefredied  by  the  moi- 
flure  of  dcfcending  rains,  enriched  the  tepid  air  with 
their  ao-reeable  perfumes.     But  the  fhovver  was  part  ; 
the  fun  difperfed  the  vapours  ;  and  the  fky  was  clear 
and  lucid,  when  Polydore  walked  forth.   He  was  of 
a  complexion   altogether  plain  and  unaileded ;    a 
lover  of  the  A/Iufes,  and  beloved  by  them.   He  would 
oftentimes  retire  from  the  noifeof  mixt  converfation, 
to  enjoy  the  melody  of  birds,  or  the  murmurs  of  a 
water- fall.  His  neighbours  often  fmiledat  his  pecu- 
liarity of  temper  ;    and  he  no  lefs,  at  the  vulgar  caft 
of  theirs.     He  could  never  be  content  to  pafs  his  ir- 
revocable time  in  an  idle  comment  upon  a  news- 
paper, or  in  adjufting  the  precife  difference  of  tem- 
perature betwij.t  the  weather  of  to-day  and  yellerday. 
In  fhort  he  was  not  void  of  fome  ambition,  but  Vv'hat 
he   felt  he  aknowledged,    and   was  never  averfe  to 
vindicate.     As  he  never  cenfuvL.i  any  one  who  in- 
dulged  their  humor  inoffenfiveiy,  fo  he  claimed  no 
C  4  manner 
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manner  of  spplaufe  for  thofe  purfuits  which  gratifyea 
his  own.  But  the  fentiments  he  entertained  of  honor, 
and  the  dignity  conferred  by  royal  authority,  made 
itvonderful  how  he  bore  the  thoughts  of  obfcurity 
and  oblivion.  He  mentioned  with  applaufe  the  youths 
who  by  merit  had  arrived  at  ftation  ;  but  hfc  tjjought 
that  all  fliould  in  life's  vifjt  leave  fomc  token  of  their 
exiftence  ;  and  that  their  friends  might  more  rea- 
fonably  expeft  it  from  them,  than  they  from  their 
poflerity. 

There  were  few,  he  thought,  of  talents  fo  very 
ir.confiderable,  as  to  be  unalterably  excluded  fidm  all 
degrees  of  fame  :  and  in  regard  to  fuch  as  had  a 
liberal  education,  he  ever  wilhed  that  in  fome  art  or 
fcience  they  would  be  perfuaded  to  engrave  theif- 
Karnes.  He  thought  it  might  be  fome  pleafare  to  rd- 
fleft,  that  their  names  would  atlcafl  be  honoured  by 
their  defcendants,  although  they  might  efcape  the 
notice  of  fuch  as  were  not  prejudiced  in  their 
favor. 

What  aluflrfe,  faid  he,  does  the  reputation  of  a 
"Wren,  a  Waller,  or  a  Walfmgham,  cafl  ur-on  their 
remoteft  progeny  ?  and  who  would  not  willi  rather 
to  be  defcended  from  them,  than  from  the  mere  car- 
cafe  of  nobility  ?  Yet  wherever  fupcrb  titles  are  faith- 
fully oiFered  as  the  reward  of  merit,  he  thought  the 
alliirements  of  ambition  were  too  tranfporting  to  be 
refifted.     But  to  return^ 

I  PcLYDCfeE, 
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PoLYBORE,  a  new  inhabitant  in  a  fort  of  wild, 
lininhabited  country,  was  now  afcended  to  the  top 
of  a  ntiountain,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  very 
extenfivf  proipeft.  Before  him  a  broad  and  winding 
valley,  variegated  with  all  the  charms  of  landflcip. 
Fertile  meadows,  glittering  ftreams,  pendent  rocks, 
and  nodding  ruins.  But  thefe  indeed  were  much  lefs 
the  cbjefts  of  his  attention,  than  thofe  dillant  hills 
and  fpires  that  were  almoll:  concealed  by  one  undif- 
tinguifhed  azure.  The  fea,  indeed,  appeared  to 
clofe  the  fcene,  though  dillant  as  it  was  it  but  little 
variegated  the  view.  Hardly  indeed  were  it  diilin- 
guifhable  but  for  the  beams  of  a  defccnding  fun, 
which  at  the  fame  time  warned  our  traveller  to  re- 
turn, before  the  dufkinefs  and  and  dews  of  evening 
had  rendered  his  walk  uncomfortable. 

He  had  now  defcended  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, when  he  remarked  an  old  hermit  approaching 
to  a  little  hut,  which  he  had  formed  with  his  own 
hands,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  precipice.  Poly- 
dore,  all  enamoured  of  the  beauties  he  h.^.d  been  iur- 
Veying,  could  not  avoid  v.'ondering  at  his  condu6l, 
who,  not  content  with  fhunning  all  commerce  with 
mankind,  had  contrived  as  much  as  poffible  to  ex- 
clude all  views  of  nature.  He  accofled  him  in  the 
manner  following.  Father,  fays  he,  it  is  with  no 
fmall  furpril'e,  that  I  obferve  your  choice  of  fituation, 
by  which  ycu  feem  to  negleft  the  moft  dillant  and 
delightful  landfkip  that  ever  my  eyes  beheld.     The 

hill. 
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hill,  beneath  which  you  have  contrived  to  hide  your 
habitation,  would  have  afforded  you  fuch  a  variety 
of  natural  curiofities,  as  to  aperfon  fo  contemplative, 
muft  appear  highly  entertaining  :  and  as  the  cell  to 
which  you  are  advancing  is  feemingly  of  your  own 
contrivance,  methinks  'twas  probable  you  would 
fo  have  placed  it,  as  to  prefent  them,  in  all  their 
beauty,  to  your  eye. 

The  hermit  made  him  thisanfwer.  My  fon,  fays 
he,  the  evening  approaches,  and  you  have  deviated 
from  your  way,  I  would  not  therefore  detain  you 
by  my  ftory,  did  I  not  imagine  the  moon  would 
prove  a  fafer  guide  to  you,  than  that  fetting  fun 
which  you  muft  otherwife  rely  upon.  Enter  there- 
fore for  a  while  into  my  cave,  and  I  will  give  you 
then  feme  account  of  my  adventures,  which  will 
folve  your  doubts  perhaps  more  efFeclually  than  any 
method  I  can  propofe.  But  before  you  enter  my 
lone  abode,  calculaied  only  for  the  ufe  of  meditation, 
dare  to  contemn  fuperfluous  magnificence,  and  ren- 
der thyfelf  worthy  of  the  being  I  contemplate. 

Know  then,  that  I  owe  what  the  world  is  pleafed 
to  call  my  ruin  (and  indeed  juftly,  were  it  not  for  the 
ufe  which  1  haA'e  made  of  it)  to  an  affured  depen- 
dence, in  a  literal  fcnfe,  upon  coiifufed  and  dillant 
profpcds :  a  confideration,  which  hath  indeed  lb  af- 
fededmc,  that  Iftiall  never  hencuibrth  enjoy  a  land  flcip 
that  lies  at  fo  remote  a  diftance,  as  not  to  exhibit  all 

it's 
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it^s  parts.     And  iudeed  were  I  to  form  the  lead  pic- 
tenfions  to  what  your  world  calls  tade,  f  might  everi"*'*' 
then  perhaps  contend  that  a  well-difciiminated  land- 
fkip  was  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  a  diilant  and" 
promifcuous  azure. 

I  WAS   born  in  the  parifh  of  a  nobleman  vv^ho  ar- 
rived to  the  principal  management  of  the  bufinefs  of 
the  nation.     The  heir  of  his  family  and  myfelf  were 
of  the  fame  age,   and   for  fome  time  fchool-feilows, 
I  had  made  confiderable'advances  in  his  efreem  ;  and 
the  mutual  aifedion  we  entertained  for  each  other, 
did  not  long  remain  unobferved  by  his  famlry  or  my" 
own.     He  was  fent  early  upon  his  travels  purfuant  to 
a  very  injudicious  cuftom',  and  my  parents  were  folli-'^ 
cited  to  confent  that  I  might  accompany  him.     Inti-*  * ' 
mations  were  given  to  my  friends,  that  a  perfon  df^'" 
fuch  importance  as  his  father  might  contribute  muclf^-*^ 
more  to  my  immediate  promotion,   than  the  utmoff'"^' 
diligence  I  could  ufe  in  purfuitofit.     My  father,  I-   *• 
remember,  affented  with   reluftance  :    my  mothei^^' '•  • 
fired  with  the  ambition  of  her  fon's  future  greatnefs,'"'^ 
through  much  importunity,   "  wrung  from  him  his"^*: 
flow  leave,"     I,  for  my  own  part,  wanted  no  great  ^"^ 
perfuafion.     We  made  what  is  called  the  great  tOur'*' 
of  Europe.     We  neither  of  us,  I  believe,  could  be   ' 
faid  to  want  natural  fenfe ;    but   being  baniflied  fo.'^ 
early  in  life,  were  more  attentive  to  every  deviation'  '' 
from  our  own  indiiferent  cuftoms,  than  to  any  lifeful 
examination  of  their  polices  or  manners.     Judge- 
4  ment. 
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ment,  for  the  moft  part,  ripens  very  flowly.     Fancy 
often  expands  her  bloflbms  all  at  once. 

We  were  now  returning  home  from  a  fix  year's 
abfence  ;  anticipating  the  carciTes  of  our  parents  and 
relations,  when  my  ever-honoured  companion  was 
attacked  by  a  fever.  All  pofiible  means  of  fafety 
proving  finally  inefFeftual,  he  accolled  me  in  one  of 
his  lucid  intervals  as  follows. 


Alas  I  my  Clytander !  my  life,  they  tell  me,  is  of 
very  fhort  continuance.  The  next  paroxyfm  of  my 
fever  will  probably  be  conclufive. 

The  profpedl  of  this  fudden  change  does  not  allow 
xne  to  fpeak  the  gratitude  I  owe  thee ;  much  lefs  to 
reward  the  kindnefs  on  which  it  is  fo  juftly  grounded. 
Thou  knoweft  I  was  fent  away  early  from  my  pa- 
rents, and  the  more  rational  part  of  my  life  has  been 
paffed  with  thee  alone.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will 
prove  foUicitous  in  their  enquiries  concerning  me. 
Thy  narrative  will  awake  their  tendernefs,  and  they 
cannot  but  conceive  fome  for  their  fon's  companion 
and  his  friend.  What  I  would  hope  is,  that  they 
will  render  thee  feme  fervices,  in  pLce  of  thofe  their 
beloved  fon  intended  thee,  and  which  I  can  unfeign- 
edly  affert,  would  have  been  only  bounded  by  my 
power.  My  dear  companion  !  farewell.  All  other 
temporal   enjoyments  have   I    baniflied  from    my 

heart ; 
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'heart ;  but  friend(hip  lingers  long,  and  'tis  with 
tears  I  (ay  farewell.  — — 

My  concern  was  truly  fo  great,  that,  upon  my  ar- 
rival in  my  native  country,  it  was  not  at  all  encreafed 
by  the  confideration  that  the  nobleman,  on  whom  my 
hopes  depended,  was  removed  from  all  his  places. 
I  waited  on  him  ;  and  he  appeared  fenfibly  grieved 
that  the  friendfhip  he  had  ever  profeflfed  could  now 
fo  little  avail  me.  He  recommended  me  however  to 
a  friend  of  his  that  was  then  of  the  fuccefsful  party, 
and  who,  he  was  afTured,  would,  at  his  requeft,  aflift 
me  Jo  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  I  was  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  which  I  effedlually  confumed  upon  the 
empty  forms  of  our  court-attendance.  Hopes  arofe 
before  me  like  bubbles  upon  a  ftream  j  as  quick  fuc- 
ceeding  one  another,  as  fuperficial  and  as  vain.  Thus 
bufied  in  my  purfuit,  and  rejefting  the  affiftance  of 
cool  examination,  I  found  the  winter  of  life  ap- 
proaching, and  nothing  procured  to  Ihelter  or  protefl 
me  when  ray  fecond  patron  died.  A  race  of  nevy 
ones  appeared  before  me,  and  even  yet  kept  my  ex- 
pectations in  play.  I  wifhed  indeed  I  had  retreated 
fooner ;  but  to  retire  at  laft  unrecompenced,  and 
when  a  few  months  attendance  might  happen  to 
prove  fuccefsful,  was  beyond  all  power  of  refblu- 
tion. 

However,  after  a  few  years  more  attendance,  dif- 
Jfibuted   in  eqvial  proportions  upon  each  of  thefe 

new 
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new  patrons,  I  at  length  obtained  a  place  of  much 
trouble  and  fmall  emolument.     On  the  acceptance 
of  this,  my  eyes  feemcd  open  all  at  once.     I  had  no 
pafiion  remaining  for  the  fplendor  which  was  grown 
familiar  to  me,   and  for  civility  and  confinement  I 
entertained  an  utter  averfion.     I  officiated  however 
for  a  few  weeks  in  my  poft,  wondering  ftill  more  and 
more  how  I  could  ever  covet  the  life  I  led.     I  was 
ever  moll  fincere,  but  fincerity  claflied  with  my  fitu- 
ation  every  moment  of  the  day.     In  (hort,  I  returned 
home   to  a  paternal  income,  not  indeed  intending 
that  auilere  life  in  which  you  at  prefe.'it  find  me  en- 
gaged,    i  thought  to  content  myfelf  with  common 
neceflarie-,  ar.d  to  give  the  reft,  if  aught  remained, 
to  charity ;   determined,   however,  to  avoid   all  ap- 
pearance pf  fmgularity*     But  alas  !  to  my  great  fur- 
prize,  the  perfon  who  fupplied  my  expences  had  fo 
far  embroiled  my  little  affairs,  that,  when  my  debts, 
Sec.  wer.e  difcharged,   I  was  unable  to  fubfill  in  any 
better  manner  than  I  do  at  prefent.     I  grew  at  firft 
entirely  melancholy  ;   left  the  country  where  I  was 
.born,  and  raifed  the  humble  roof  that  covers  me  in  a 
..country  where  I  am  not  known.     1   nosy  begin  to 
1  think  myfelf  happy  in  my  prefent  way  of  life  :   I  cul- 
tivate a  few  vegetables  to  fupport  me ;  and  the  little 
well  there,  iz  a  very  clear  one.     I  am  now  an  ufelefs 
individual;   little  able   to  benefit  mankind  ;  but  a 
prey  to  ftiame,  and  to  confuHon,  on  the  firft  glance  of 
•  every  eye  that  knows  me.     My  fpirits  are  indeed 
fomcthing  raifed  by  a  clear  Iky,  or  a  meridian  fun  ; 

buc 
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but  zs  to  e.\ tenfive  views  of  the  country,  I  think  them 
well  enough  exchanged  for  the  warmth  and  comfort 
which  this  vale  affords  me,  Eafe  is  at  lead  the  pro- 
per ambition  of  age,  and  it  is  confciTedly  my  fuprcme 
one. 

Yet  will  I  not  permit  you  to  depart  from  an  her- 
mit, without  one  inllruflive  leffon.  Whatever  fitua- 
tion  in  life  you  ever  wifh  or  propofe  for  yourfelf,  ac- 
quire a  clear  and  lucid  idea  of  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending it.  I  utterly  contemned  and  rejected,  after  a 
moBth's  experience,  the  very  poll  I  had  all  my  life- 
time been  follicitous  to  procure. 


On 
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On  Distinctions,  Orders,  and  Dignities* 

THE  fubje£l  turned  upon  the  nature  offocie- 
ties,  ranks,  orders,  and  diitinftions,  amongft 
men. 

A  gentleman  of  fpirit,  and  of  the  popular 
faftion,  had  been  long  declaiming  againfl:  any 
kind  of  honours  that  tended  to  elevate  a  body  of 
people  into  a  dillindl  fpecies  from  the  reft  of  the 
nation.  Particularly  titles  and  blue  ribbands  were 
the  objefl  of  bis  indignation.  They  were,  as  he 
pretended,  too  invidious  an  oftentation  of  fupe- 
riority,  to  be  allowed  in  any  nation  that  ftiled  it- 
felf  free.  Mttch  was  faid  upon  the  fabjefl  of  ap- 
pearances, fo  far  as  they  were  countenanced  by 
law  or  cuftom.  The  bifhop's  lawn;  the  marfhal's 
truncheon  ;  the  baron's  robe  ;  and  the  judge's  pe» 
rukc,  were  confidered  only  as  necefiary  fubftitutcs, 
where  genuine  purity,  real  courage,  native  dig- 
nity, and  fuitable  penetration,  were  wanting  to 
compleat  the  characters  of  thofe  to  whom  they 
were  affigned. 

I  t  was  urged  th.it  policy  had  often  efFe6lually  made 
it  a  point  to  dazzle  in  order  to  enflave;  and  inftances 
were  brought  of  groundlefs  diftludtions  borne  about  in 
the  glare  of  day  by  certain  perfons,  who,  being  ftrip- 

ped 
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J»ed  of  them,  would  be  lefs  eftecmed  than  the  mean- 
efl  plebeian. 

He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  kings,  the  foun- 
tains of  all  political  honor,  had  hitherto  fhewn  no 
complaifanfce  to  that  fex  whofe  fofter  difpofitions 
rendered  them  more  excufably  fond  of  fuch  pecu- 
liarities. 

That,  in  favor  of  the  ladies,  he  fhould  efleem 
himfelf  fufficient]^  happy  in  the  honor  of  inventing 
one  order,  which  fliould  be  ftyled  The  moft  power- 
ful order  of  beauties. 

That  their  number  in  Great  Britain  fliould  be 
limited  to  five  thoufand  ;  the  dignity  for  ever  to  be 
conferred  by  the  queen  alone,  who  (hould  be  ftyled 
fovereign  of  the  order,  and  the  reft  the  companions. 

That  the  inftalinent  fhould  be  rendered  a  thou- 
fand times  more  ceremonious,  the  dreffes  more  fu- 
perb,  and  the  plumes  more  enormous,  than  thofe 
already  in  ufe  amongft  the  companions  of  the  garter. 

That  the  dillinguilhing  badge  of  this  order 
fliould  be  an  artificial  nofegay,  to  be  worn  on  the 
left  breaft  ;  confifting  of  a  lilly  and  a  rofe,  the  pro- 
per emblems  of  complexion,  and  intermixed  with  a 
branch  of  myrtle,  the  tree  facred  to  Venus. 

Vol.  II.  D  That 
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That  inftead  of  their  fhields  being  affixed  to  tli(f 
ftalls  appointed  for  this  order,  there  Ihould  be-a  gal- 
lery erefted  to  receive  their  pidures  at  full  length. 
Thtir  portraits  to  be  taken  by  four  painters  of  the 
greateft  eminence,  and  he  whofe  painting  was  pre- 
ferred, to  be  ftyled  A  knight  of  the  rofe  and  lilly. 

That  when  any  perfon  addrefTed  a  letter  to  a 
lady  of  this  order,  the  flyle  (hould  always  be  To 
the  Right  beautiful  Mifs  or  Lady  fach-a-one. 

He  feemcd  for  fome  time  undetermined  whether 
they  (hould  forfeit  their  title  upon  marriage  ;  but  at 
length,  for  many  reafons,  propofed  it  fhould  be  con- 
tinued to  them. 

Akd  thus  far  the  gentleiman  proceeded  in  his  ha- 
rangue ;  when  it  was  objedcd  that  the  queen,  un- 
lefs  Ihe  unaccountably  chofe  to  mark  out  game  for 
her  hu (band,  could  take  no  fort  of  pleafure  in  con- 
ferring this  honor  where  it  was  moft  due  :  That  as 
ladies  grew  in  years,  this  epithet  of  beautiful  would 
burlefque  them  ;  and,  in  (hort,  confidering  the 
frailty  of  beauty,  there  was  no  lafling  compliment 
that  could  be  bellowed  upon  it. 

At  this  the  orator  fmiled  ;  and  acknowledged  it 

was  true  :  But  alked  at  the  fame  time,  why  it  was 

more  abfurd  to  ftyle  a  lady  right  beautiful,  in  the 

4  day& 
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days  of  her  deformity,  than  to  term  a  peer  right 
honorable  when  he  grew  a  fcandal  to  mankind  ? 

That  this  was  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  faid,  was 
not  to  be  difputed  ;  becaufe  titles  have  been  fome- 
timef  granted  to  a  worthlefs  fon,  in  confequcnce  of  a 
father's  enormous  wealth  moft  unjuflly  acquired. 
And  few  had  ever  furpaffed  in  villainy  the  right 
honorable  the  earl  of  A , 

The  company  was  a  little  furprized  at  the  fo- 
phiftry  of  our  declaimant.     However,  it  was  replied 

to,  by  a  perfon  prefcnt,  that  lord 's  title  being 

fiftitious,  no  one  ought  to  inftance  him  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  p — rage,  who  had,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
never  been  of  that  number. 


D  z  On 
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On  the  fame  Subject. 

TH  E  declaimant,  I  before  mentioned,  con-- 
tinued  his  harangue.  There  are,  faid  he, 
certain  epithets  which  fo  frequently  occur,  that  they 
are  the  lefs  confidcred  ;  and  which  are  feldom  or 
never  examined,  on  account  of  the  many  opportu- 
nities of  examination  that  prefent  themfelves. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  word  Gentleman.  This  word, 
on  it's  firft  introdudlion,  was  given,  I  fuppofe,  to 
freemen,  in  oppofition  to  vaflals ;  thefe  being  the 
two  claffes  into  which  the  nation  was  once  di- 
vided *.  The  freeman  was  he,  who  was  pofFefled 
of  land,  and  could  therefore  fubfifl  without  manual 
labor;  the  vafial,  he,  who  tenanted  the  land,  and 
was  obliged  to  his  thane  for  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
The  different  manners,  we  may  prefume,  that 
Iprung  from  their  different  fituations  and  connexions, 
occafioned  the  one  to  be  denominated  a  civilized  or 
gentle  perfonage  ;  and  the  other  to  obtain  the  name 
of  a  mere  ruflic  or  villain. 

But 

*  As  '^15  authc>r  is  rot  wrlring  a  treatife  on  the  feudal  law, 
but  a  tnoril  clTay  ;  any  little  in.iccuracies,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  over. looked  by  thofe,  v.  ho,  from  feveral  late  treatifes  on  this 
fubjeft,  might  txfcSX  great  cx.i.r\n«fs  and  prccifion  in  a  feiious  dif, 
cuflion  of  thi'  point, 
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But  upon  the  publication  of  crufades,  the  flate 
©f  things  was  confiderably  altered  :  It  was  then  that 
every  freeman  diflinguifhed  the  fhield  which  he  wore 
with  fome  painted  emblem  or  device ;  and  this,  in 
order  that  his  fellow-combatants  might  attribute  to 
him  his  proper  applaufe,  which,  upon  account  of 
fimilar  accoutrements,  might  be  othervvife  fubjedl  to 
mifapplication. 

Upon  this  there  arofe  a  diftin£\ion  betwixt  free- 
man and  freeman.  All  who  had  ferved  in  thofe 
religious  wars  continued  the  ufe  of  their  firft  devices, 
but  all  devices  were  not  illufirated  by  the  fame  pre- 
tenfions  to  military  glory. 

However,  thefe  campaigns  were  difcontinued  : 
Frelh  families  fprungup;  who,  without  any  pretence 
to  mark  themfelves  with  fuch  devices  as  thefe  holy 
combatants,  were  yet  as  defirous  of  refped,  of  efli- 
mation,  of  diftindlion.  It  would  be  tedious  enouo-h 
to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  money  eftablilhes  even 
abfurdity.  A  court  of  heraldry  fprung  up,  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  crufade  exploits,  to  grant  imao-i- 
nary  Ihields  and  trophies  to  families  that  never  wore 
real  armour,  and  it  is  but  of  late  that  it  has  been  dif- 
covered  to  have  no  real  jurifdidion. 

Yet  cuftom  is  not  at  once  overthrown ;  and  he 

is  even   now  deemed  a  gentleman  who  has  arms 

T)  3  recorded 
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recorded  in  the  Herald's  ofiice,  and  at  the  fame  time 
follows  none,  except  a  liberal  employment. 

Allowing  this  diflinflion,  it  is  obvious  to  all 
who  confider,  that  a  churlifti,  morofe,  illiterate 
clown ;  a  lazy,  beggarly,  fharping  vagabond  ;  a 
ftupid,  lubberly,  inactive  fot,  or  pick-pocket,  nay 
even  an  highwayman,  may  be  never thelefs  a  gentle- 
man as  by  law  cftablilhed.  In  fhort,  that  the  defini- 
tion may,  together  with  others  include  alfo  the  fihh, 
the  fcum,  and  the  dregs  of  the  creation. 

But  do  we  not  appear  to  difallow  this  account, 
■when  we  fay,  "  fuch  or  fuch  an  aflion  was  not  done 
in  a  gentleman-like  manner,"  *'  fuch  ufage  was  not 
the  behaviour  of  a  gentleman,"  and  fo  forth.  We 
fcem  thus  toinfinuate  that  the  appellation  of  gentle- 
man regards  morals  as  well  as  family  ;  and  tliat  in- 
tegrity, politenefs,  gencrofity,  and  affability,  have 
the  trueft  claim  to  a  diilinftion  of  this  kind.  Whence 
then  fhall  we  fuppofe  was  derived  this  con  tradition  ? 
Shall  we  fay  that  the  pi.  beians,  having  the  virtues  on 
their  fide,  by  degrees  removed  this  appellation  from 
the  bafis  of  family  to  that  of  merit ;  which  they 
efteemed,  and  not  unjuftly,  to  be  the  true  and  pro- 
per pcdeflal  ?  This  the  gentry  will  fcarce  allow.  Shall 
we  then  infill  that  every  thing  great  and  god- like  was 
heretofore  the  atchievement  of  the  gentry  }  But  this, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  will  not  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
moners. 

To  reconcile  the  difference,  let  us  fuppofe  the  de- 
nomination may  belong  equally  to  two  forts  of  men. 
The  one,  what  may  be  ftyled  a  gentleman  de  jure, 
viz.  a  man  of  generofity,  politenefs,  learning,  tafte, 
genius,  or  affability  j  in  fhort,  accomplifhed  in  all 
that  is  fplendid,  or  endeared  to  us  by  all  that  is  ami  - 
able,  on  the  one  fide  :  and  on  the  other,  a  gentleman 
de  fafto,  or  what,  to  Engliih  readers,  I  would  term 
a  gentleman  as  by  law  eltablifhed. 

As  to  the  latter  appellation,  what  is  really  eflen- 
tial,  or,  as  logicians  would  fay,  quarto  modo  pro- 
"  prium,"  is  a  real,  or  at  leafl:  a  fpecious,  claim  to 
the  inheritance  of  certain  coat-armour  from  a  fecond 
or  more  diftant  anceilor  ;  and  this  unftained  by  any 
mechanical  or  illiberal  employment. 

We  may  difcover,  on  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that, 
however  material  a  difference  this  diflinflion  fup- 
pofes,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  imprafticabie  for  a  gentle- 
man de  jure  to  render  himfclf  in  fome  fort  a  gentle- 
man de  fafto.  A  certain  fum  of  money,  depofited 
in  the  hands  of  my  good  friends  Norroy  or  Rouge- 
dragon,  will  convey  to  him  a  coat  of  arms  defcend- 
ing  from  as  many  ancellors  .iS  he  pleafes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gentleman  de  fafto  may  become  a 
gentleman  alfo  de  jure,  by  the  acquifition  of  cer- 
D  4  tain 
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tain  virtues,  which  are  rarely  all  of  them  unattain- 
able. The  latter,  I  muft  acknowledge,  is  the  more 
difficult  tafk ;  at  leaft  we  may  daily  difcover  crowds 
acquire  fufficient  wealth  to  buy  gentility,  but  very 
few  that  poflefs  the  virtues  which  ennoble  human 
nature,  and  (in  the  befl  fenfe  of  the  word)  conftitutp 
a  G  E  N  T  L  E  M  A  N. 


A    CHA- 
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A    CHARACTER. 

•— TTE  was  a  youth  fo  amply  furnilhed  with 
Xx  every  excellence  of  mind,  that  he  feemed 
alike  capable  of  acquiring  or  difregarding  the  goods 
of  fortune.  He  had  indeed  all  the  learning  and  eru- 
dition that  can  be  derived  from  univeriities,  without 
the  pedantry  and  ill  manners  which  are  too  often 
their  attendants.  What  few  or  none  acquire  by  the 
moftintenfeafliduity,  he  poffefled  by  nature;  I  mean, 
that  elegance  of  tafte,  which  difpofed  him  to  ad- 
mire beauty  under  it's  great  variety  of  appearances. 
It  parted  not  unobferved  by  him  either  in  the  cue 
of  a  fleeve,  or  the  integrity  of  a  moral  adion.  The 
proportion  of  a  ftatue,  the  convepience  of  an  edi- 
fice, the  movement  in  a  dance,  and  the  complexion 
of  a  cheek  or  flower,  afforded  hi.ni  fenfations  of 
beauty ;  that  beauty  which  inferior  genius's  arc 
taught  coldly  to  diflinguifli  ;  or  to  difcern  rather 
than  feel.  He  could  trace  the  excellencies  both  of 
the  courtier  and  the  ftudent;  who  are  mutually  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  each  other.  He  had  nothing 
in  his  charafter  that  could  obfcure  fo  great  acconi- 
plifhments,  befide  the  want,  the  total  want,  of  a 
defire  to  exhibit  them.  Through  this  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  what  would  have  raifed  another  to  the 
heights  of  reputation,  was  oftentimes  in  him  pafTcd 
over  unregarded.     For,  in  refpeft  to  ordinary  ob- 

fervcrs. 
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fervers,  it  is  requifite  to  lay  fome  Hrefs  yourfelf, 
on  what  you  intend  fhould  be  remarked  by  others ; 
and  this  never  was  his  way.  His  knowledge  of 
books  had  in  fome  degree  diminifhed  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  ;  or,  rather,  the  external  forms  and 
manners  of  it.  His  ordinary  converfation  was,  per- 
haps, rather  too  pregnant  with  fentiraent,  the  ufual 
fault  of  rigid  fludents  ;  and  this  he  would  in  fome 
degree  have  regulated  better,  did  not  the  univerfality 
of  his  genius,  together  with  the  method  of  his  edu- 
cation, fo  largely  contribute  to  this  amiable  dc- 
feft.  This  kind  of  awkwardnefs  (fince  his  modefty 
will  allow  ic  no  better  name)  may  be  compared  to 
the  ftiffnefs  of  a  fine  piece  of  brocade,  whofe  turge- 
fcency  indeed  conftitutes,  and  is  infeparable  from, 
it's  value.  He  gave  delight  by  an  happy  loldnefs 
in  the  extirpation  of  common  prejudices;  which  he 
could  as  readily  penetrate,  as  he  could  humouroufly 
ridicule :  And  he  had  fuch  entire  poffefiion  of  the 
hearts  as  well  as  underftandings  of  his  friends,  that 
he  could  foon  m.ake  the  moft  furprizing  paradoxes 
believed  and  well-accepted.  His  image,  like  that  of 
a  fovereign,  could  give  an  additional  value  to  the 
moll  precious  ore  ;  and  we  no  fooner  believed  our 
eyes  that  ic  was  he  who  fpake  it,  than  we  as  readily 
believed  whatever  he  had  to  fay.  In  this  he  dif- 
fered  from   W r,    that  he   had  the   talents  of 

rendering  the  greatell  virtues  un-envied  :   Whereas 

the 
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the  latter  flione  more  remarkably  in  making  his 
very  faults  agreea!)le  :  I  mean  in  regard  to  thofe 
few  he  had  to  excrcife  his  iidU. 

N.  B.  This  was  written,  in  an  extempore-man- 
ner, on  my  friend's  wall  at  Oxford,  with 
a  black  lead  pencil,   I735>  and  intended  for 

his  charailer. 
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ON    RESERVE. 

A     Fragment. 

TAKING  an  evening's  walk  with  a  friend  in 
the  country-^  among  many  grave  remarks,  he 
was  making  the  following  obfervalion.  There  is  not, 
fays  he,  any  one  quality  fo  inconfiftent  with  refpeft, 
as  what  is  commonly  called  familiarity.  You  do  not 
find  one  in  fifty,  whofe  regard  is  proof  againft  it.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  is  hardly  pollible  to  infifl  upon  fuch 
a  deference  as  will  render  you  ridiculous,  if  it  be 
fupported  by  common  fenfe.  Thus  much  at  Icall  is 
evident,  that  your  demands  will  be  fo  fuccefsful,  as 
to  procure  a  greater  fliare  than  if  you  had  made  no 
fuch  demand.  1  may  frankly  own  to  you,  Leander, 
that  1  frequently  derived  uneafinefs,  from  a  famili- 
arity with  fuch  perfons  as  dcfpifed  every  thing  they 
could  obtain  v/ith  caie.  Were  it  not  better,  there- 
fore, to  be  fomtv'.liat  frugal  of  our  affability,  at  leaft 
to  allot  it  only  to  the  few  perfons  of  difcernment 
who  can  make  the  proper  dillinflion  betwixt  real 
dignity  and  pretended  :  To  ncglcft  ihofe  charaders, 
which,  being  impatient  to  grow  familiar,  are  at  the 
fame  time  very  far  from  famili:i)ity-pioof ;  To  have 
pofthumous  fame  in  view,  which  affords  us  the  mod 
pleafing  Inndficip:  To  enjoy  the  amufcment  of  read- 
ino,  ojid  the  confcioufnefs   that   reading  paves  the 

z  way 
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way  to  general  efteem  :  To  preferve  a  conftant  re- 
gularity of  temper,  and  alfo  of  conftitution,  forthe 
moft  part  but  little  confillent  with  a  promifcuous 
intercourfe  with  men :  To  fiiun  all  illiterate,  though 
ever  fo  jovial  aflemblies,  infipid,  perhaps,  when  pre- 
fent,  and  upon  reflexion  painful :  To  meditate  on 
thofe  abfent  or  departed  friends,  who  value  or  valued 
us  for  thofe  qualities  with  which  they  were  befl  ac- 
quainted :  To  partake  with  fuch  a  friend  as  you,  the 
delights  of  a  ftudious  and  rational  retirement — Are 
not  thefc  the  paths  that  lead  to  happinefs  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this  (for  he  feemed  to  feel  fome  Tat« 
mortification)  1  obferved,  that  what  we  loft  by  fami- 
liarity in  refpeiEt,  was  generally  made  up  to  us  by 
the  affedion  it  procured;  and  that  an  abfolute  foH- 
tude  was  fo  very  contrary  to  our  natures,  that  were 
he  excluded  from  fociety  but  for  a  fingle  fortnight, 
he  would  be  exhilarated  at  the  fight  of  the  firft  hc^~ 
gar  that  he  favv. 

What  follows  were  thoughts  thrown  out  in  oui- 
further  difcourfe  upon  the  fubjeft ;  without  order 
or  connexion,  as  they  occur  to  my  remembrance. 

Some  referve  is  a  debt  to  prudence;  as  freedom^ 
and  fimpliclty  of  eonverfation  is  a  debt  to  good- 
nature. 

Ther» 
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There  would  not  be  any  abfolut"  neceffity  for 
referve,  if  the  world  were  honeft  :  yet,  even  then,  it 
would  prove  expedient.  For,  in  order  to  attain  any 
degree  of  deference,  it  feems  nccelTary  that  people 
Ihould  imagine  you  have  more  accomplifliraents  than 
you  difcover. 

It  is  on  this  depends  one  of  the  excellencies  of 
the  judicious  Virgil.  He  leaves  you  fomethingever 
to  imagine  :  and  fuch  is  the  conuitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  we  think  fo  highly  of  nothing,  as 
of  that  whereof  we  do  not  fee  the  bounds.  This,  as 
Mr.  Burke  ingcnioufly  obferves,  affords  the  pleafure 
when  we  furvey  a  Cylinder*;  And  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling fays, 

'*  They  who  know  all  the  wealth  they  have  are 

poor ; 
He's  only  rich  who  cannot  tell  his  ftore." 

A  PERSON  that  would  fecure  to  himfelf  great  de- 
ference, will,  perhaps,  gain  his  point  by  filence,  as 
effedually  as  by  any  thing  he  can  fay. 

To  be,  however,  a  niggard  of  one's  oblervation, 
is  fo  much  worfe  than  to  hoard  up  one's  money,  as 
the  former  may  be  both  imparted  and  retained  at  the 
fame  time. 

MiN 
•  Treatife  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful. 
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Men  oftentimes  pretend  to  proportion  their  re- 
fped  to  real  cJefert ;  but  a  fupercilious  referve  and 
diftance  wearies  them  into  a  compliance  with  more. 
This  appears  fo  very  manifeft  tomany  perfons  of  the 
lofty  charafter,  that  they  ufe  no  better  means  lo  ac- 
quire refpecl  than  like  highwaymen  to  make  a  de- 
mand of  it.  They  will,  like  Empedocles,  jump  into 
the  fire,  rather  than  betray  the  mortal  part  of  their 
chara6ler. 

It  is  from  the  fame 'principle  of  difiance  tjjat 
nations  are  brought  to  believe  that  their-  great 
duke  knoweth  all  things  j  as  is  the  cafe  in  fome 
countries.  » 

"  Men,  while  no  human  form  or  fault  they  fe?^ 

Excufe  the  want  of  ev'n  humanity  ; 

And  eaftern  kings,  who  vulgar  views  difdain. 

Require  no  worth  to  fix  their  awful  reign. 

You  cannot  fay  ii^  truth  what  may  difgrace  'em. 

You  know  in  whaC-predicament  to  place  'em. 

Alas !  in  all  the  glare  of  light  reveal'd,  - 

Ev'n  virtue  charms  us  lefs  than  vice  conceal'd  !" 

*'  F9R  fome  fmall  worth  he  had,  the  man  was  priz'd. 
He  added  fi-anknefs — and  he  grew  defpis'd."     ^  *" 

We  want  comets,  not  ordinary  planets  :     ^         ^^• 
*'  Tsdet  quotidianarum  harum  formai  i^irj  '\  f 

Teri'^^ce.     ' 

♦'  HuKc 
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**  HuNC  coclum,  Sc  fiellas,  Sc  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis,  funtqui  forraidine  nulla 
Imbuti  fpeftent." 

Virtues,  like  elTences,  lofe  their  fragrance  when 
cxpofed.  They  are  fenfitive  plants,  which  will  not 
bear  too  familiar  approaches. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  diflinguifh  modefty,  which 
is  ever  amiable,  from  referve,  which  is  only  prudent. 
A  man  is  hated  fometlmes  for  pride,  when  it  was  an 
excefs  of  humility  gave  the  occafion. 

What  Is  often  termed  fhynefs,  is  nothing  more 
than  refined  fenfe,  and  an  indifference  to  common 
obfervations. 

The  referved  man's  intimate  acquaintance  are,  for 
the  mofl;  part,  fonder  of  him,  than  the  perfons  of  a 
more  affable  charader,  i.  e.  he  pays  them  a  greater 
compliment  than  the  other  can  do  his,  as  he  diftin- 
guifhes  them  more. 

It  is  indolence,  and  the  pain  of  being  upon  one's 
guard,  ihat  makes  one  hate  an  artful  charadcr. 

The  moll  referved  of  men,  that  will  not  exchange 
two  fyllablcs  together  in  an  Englifli  coffee-houfe, 

iliouU 
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(hould  they  meet  at  Ifaphan,   would  drink  flierbet, 
and  «3t  a  inefs  of  rice  together. 

The  man  of  flicw  is  vain  ;  The  referved  man  is 
proud  more  properly.  The  one  has  greater  depth  ; 
the  other  a  more  lively  imagination — The  one  is 
more  frequently  refpefted ;  the  other  more  generally 
beloved.  The  one  a  Cato  :  the  other  a  Csefar.  Vide 
Salluft. 

What  Casfar  faid  of  "Rubicundos  amo  ;  pallidos 
timeo ;"  may  be  applied  to  familiarity,  and  to  re- 
ferve. 

A  RESERVED  man  ofter)i  makes  it  a  rule  to  leave 
company  with  a  good  fpeech  :  And  I  believe  fome- 
times  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  leave  company,  becaufe 
he  has  made  one.  Yet  it  is  his  fate  often,  like  the 
mole,  to  imagine  himfelf  deep,  when  he  is  near  the 
fttrface. 

Were  it  prudent  to  decline  this  referve,  and  this 
horror  of  difclofing  foibles ;  to  give  up  a  part  of 
charafter  to  fecure  the  reft  ?  The  world  will  certainly 
infill  upon  having  fomepart  to  pull  to  pieces,  Let 
«s  throw  out  fome  follies  to  the  envious  j  as  we  give 
up  counters  to  an  highwayman,  or  a  barrel  to  a  whale, 
in  order  to  fave  one's  money  and  one's  {hip;  To  let 
it  make  exceptions  to  one's  head  of  hair,  if  one  can 
efcape  being  ftabbed  in  the  heart. 

Vol.  II.  E  T^» 
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The  refervedman  (hould  drink  double  glafTej. 

Prudent  men  lock  up  their  motives ;  letting  fami- 
liars have  a  key  to  their  heart,  as  to  their  garden. 

A  RESERVED  man  Is  in  continual  conflift  with 
the  fecial  part  of  his  nature :  and  even  grudges 
himfelf  the  laugh  into  which  he  fometlmes  is  be- 
trayed. 

**  Seldom  he  fmiles — 
**  And  fmiles  in  fuch  a  fort  as  he  difdalned 
**HimfeIf— that  could  be  moved  to  fmile  at  any 
'♦  thing. — '* 

*«  A  FOOL  and  his  words  are  foon  parted ;"  for  f« 
(hould  the  proverb  run. 

Common  underflandlngs,  like  cits  in  gardening, 
allow  no  Ihades  to  their  pi(Slure. 

Modesty  often  pafTes  for  errant  haughtinefs ;  as 
what  is  deemed  fpirit  in  an  horfe  proceeds  from  fear. 

The  higher  charafter  a  perfon  fupports,  the  more 
he  (hould  regard  his  minuteft  anions. 

The  referved  man  Ihould  bring  a  cvtificate  of  his 
lonefty,  befor«  bt  be  admitted  into  company. 

Kfi<£RVK 
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JReserve  is  no  more  effentially  connefted  with 
undeillanding,  than  a  church  organ  with  devotion, 
©r  wine  with  good-nature*. 

•  Thrsi  were  no  other  than  a  colleftion   gf  binti,   when 
I  propofed  to  write  a  poetical  cfTay  on  Referve. 


E  3  ON 
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ON   EXTERNAL   FIGURE. 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  young  gentleman  in  my  paiifh, 
uho,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  equipage, 
is  efleemed  univerfally  more  proud  and  more  haughty 
than  his  neighbours.  'Tis  frequently  hinted,  tliat  he 
is  by  no  means  intitled  to  fo  fplendid  an  appearance, 
either  by  his  birth,  his  ftation,  or  his  fortune  ;  and 
that  it  is,  of  confequence,  mere  pride  that  urges  him 
to  live  beyond  his  rank,  or  renders  him  blind  to  the 
knowledge  of  it.  With  all  this  fondnefs  fer-external 
fplendor,  he  is  a  moft  affable  and  ingenious  man  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  I  am  inclined  to  vindicate  him, 
when  thefe  things  are  mentioned  to  his  difadvan- 
tage. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that 
drefs  and  equipage  are  fure  figns  of  pride.  Where  it 
is  joined  with  a  fupercilious  behaviour,  it  becomes 
then  a  corroborative  teftimony.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  cafe  :  The  refinements  of  luxury  in  equipage,  or  a 
table,  are  perhaps  as  often  the  gratifications  of  fancy, 
as  the  confequence  of  an  ambition  to  furpafs  and 
cclipfe  our  equals,  Whoever  thinks  that  talle  has 
nothing  to  do  here,  mufl  confine  the  cxpreflion  to 
improper  limits  j  affuredly  imagination  may  find  its 
I  account 
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account  in  them,  wholly  independent  of  vvordly  ho- 
mage and  conliderations  more  invidious. 


In  the  warmth  of  friendfhip  for  this  gentleman, 
I  am  fometimes  prompted  to  go  further.  I  infill,  it 
is  not  birth  or  fortune  only  that  give  a  perfon  claim 
to  a  fplendid  appearance  ;  that  it  may  be  conferred 
by  other  qualifications,  in  which  my  friend  is  ac- 
knowledo-ed  to  have  a  ihare. 

o 

I  HAVE  fometimes  urged  that  remarkable  inge- 
nuity, any  great  degree  of  merit  in  learning,  arts  or 
fciences,  are  a  more  reafonable  authority  for  a  fplen- 
did appearance  than  thofe  which  are  commonly  pre- 
fumed  to  be  fo.  That  there  is  fomethlng  more  per- 
fonal  in  this  kind  of  advantages  than  in  rank  or  for- 
tune, will  not  be  denied  :  and  furely  there  ought  to 
be  fome  proportion  obfei'ved  beuvixt  the  cafe  and 
the  thing  enclofed.  The  propenfity  of  rich  and 
worthlefs  people  to  appear  with  a  fplendour  upon 
all  occafions,  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  country  lliop- 
keeper,  who  gilds  his  boxes  in  order  to  be  the  re- 
ceptacle of  pitch  or  tobacco,  'lis  not  unlike  the 
management  at  our  theatres  royal,  where  you  fee  a 
piece  of  candle  honored  with  a  crown. 

I   HAVE   generally  confidered  thofe  as  privileged 

people,   who  are  able  to  fuppon  the  charadler  they 

affume.     Thofe  who  are  incapable  of  Ihining  but 

E3  by 
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by  drefs,  would  do  well  to  confider  that  the  contrail 
betwixt  them  and  their  deaths  turns  out  much  to 
their  difadvantage.  'Tis  on  this  account  I  have 
fometimes  obferved  with  pleafure  fome  noblemen  of 
immenfe  fortune  to  drefs  exceeding  plain. 

If  drefs  be  only  allowable  to  perfons  of  family, 
it  may  then  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  family-livery, 
and  Jack  the  groom  may,  with  equal  juflice  pride 
himfelf  upon  the  gaudy  wardrobe  his  maftcr  gives 
him.  Nay  more — for  a  gentleman,  before  he 
hires  a  fervant,  will  require  fome  teftimony  of  his 
merit ;  whereas  the  mafter  challenges  his  own  right 
to  fplendour,  though  pofTefled  of  no  merit  at  all. 

Upon  my  prefent  fcheme  of  drefs,  it  may  feem  to 
anfwer  fome  very  good  purpofes.  It  is  then  efta- 
blilhed  on  the  fame  foundation,  as  the  judge's  robe 
and  the  prelate's  lawn.  If  drefs  were  only  authorized 
in  men  of  ingenuity,  we  fhould  find  many  aiming  at 
the  previous  merit,  in  hopes  of  the  fubfequent  dif- 
tindlion.  The  finery  of  an  empty  fellow  would  ren- 
der him  as  ridiculous  as  a  liar  and  garter  would  one 
never  knighted  :  And  men  would  ufe  as  commenda- 
ble a  diligence  to  qualify  themfelves  for  a  brocaded 
waiftcoat,  or  a  gold  fnufi'-box,  as  they  now  do  to 
pj-ocure  themfelves  a  right  of  inverting  their  limbs  in 
lawn  or  ermine.  We  fliould  not  efteem  a  man  a 
coxcomb  for  his  drefs,  till,  by  frequent  converfation, 
we  difcovered  a  flaw  in  his  title.  If  he  was  incapable 

of 
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of  uttering  a  bon  mot,  the  gold  upon  his  coat  would 
feem  foreign  to  his  circumilances.  A  man  Ihould  not 
wear  a  French  drefs,  till  he  could  give  an  account  of 
the  beft  French  authors ;  and  Ihould  be  verfed  in  all 
the  oriental  languages  before  he  (hould  prefume  to 
wear  a  diamond. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  men  of  the  geateft  merit 
may  not  be  able  to  fhew  it  in  their  drefs,  on  account 
of  their  flender  income.  But  here  it  fhould  be  con- 
fidered  that  another  part  of  the  world  would  find 
their  equipage  fo  much  reduced  by  a  fumptuary  law 
of  this  nature,  that  a  very  moderate  degree  of  fplen- 
dour  would  diftinguiOi  them  more  than  a  greater 
does  at  prefent. 

What  I  propofe,  however,  upon  the  whole  is, 
that  men  of  merit  (hould  be  allowed  to  drefs  in  pro- 
portion to  it ;  but  this  with  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing plain,  whenever  they  found  an  expediency  in  fo 
doing  :  As  a  nobleman  lays  afide  his  garter,  when 
he  fees  no  valuable  confequence  in  the  difcovery  of 
his  quality. 


E  4  A    C  H  A- 
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A    CHARACTER. 


**  Aniniie  nil  magnre  laadis  egentes." 

THERE  is  an  order  of  perfons  in  the  world> 
whofe  thoughts  never  deviate  from  the  com* 
mon  road;  whatever  events  occur,  whatever  objedls 
prefent  themfelves,  iheir  obfervalions  arc  as  uniforna 
as  though  they  were  the  conftquence  of  inftinft. 
There  is  nothing  places  thefe  men  in  a  more  infigni* 
ficant  point  of  light,  than  a  comparilon  of  their 
ideas  with  the  refinements  of  fomc  great  genius.  I 
Ihall  only  add,  by  way  of  reflexion,  that  it  is  peo- 
ple of  this  flamp,  who,  together  with  the  foundefl 
health,  often  enjoy  the  greateft  equanimity  :  their 
paffions,  like  dull  fteeds,  being  the  leaft  apt  to  en- 
danger or  mifguide  them  :  yet  fuch  is  the  fatality  ! 
Men  of  genius  are  often  expefted  to  aft  with  moft 
difcretion,  on  account  of  that  very  fancy  which  is 
their  greateft  impediment. 

I  WAS  taking  a  view  of  Weftminftcr-abbey,  v^ith 
an  old  gentleman  of  exceeding  honefty,  but  the 
fame  degree  of  underftanding  as  that  I  have  de- 
fcribed. 

There  had  nothing  pafTed  in  our  way  thither,  be- 
f.dc  the  cuftomary  falutations,  and  an  endeavour  to 

decide 
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ttecide  with  accuracy  upon  the  prefeiit  terajp eratufe 
of  the  weather.  On  pafiing  over  the  threfhold,  he 
t)brerved  with  an  air  of  thoughtfulnefs,  that  it  was  a 
brave  ancient  phice. 

I  TOLD  him,  I  thought  t]ierc  was  none  more  fuit- 
able,  to  moralize  upon  the  futility  of  all  earthly 
glory,  as  there  was  none  which  contained  the  afties 
of  men  that  had  acquired  a  greater  Ihare  of  it.  On 
this  he  gave  a  nod  of  approbation,  but  did  not  feem 
to  comprehend  me. 

Silence  enfaed  for  many  minutes  ;  when  having 
had  time  to  refl^^cl  upon  the  monuments  of  men  fa- 
mous in  their  generations,  he  ftood  colle£ted  in  hira- 
felf;  afluring  me  "  there  was  no  fort  of  excellence 
•'  could  exempt  a  man  from  death." 

I  APfLAUDED  thejuftice  of  his  obfervation  ;  and 
faid,  it  was  not  only  my  prefent  opinion,  but  had 
been  fo  for  a  number  of  years.  *'  Right,"  fays  he, 
"  and  for  my  own  part  I  feldom  love  to  publifh  my 
"  remarks  upon  a  fubjeft,  till  I  have  had  them  con- 
"  firmed  to  me  by  a  long  courfe  of  experience." 

This  laft  maxim,  fomewhat  beyond  his  ufual 
depth,  occafioned  a  filence  of  feme  few  minutes. 
The  fpring  had  been  too  much  bent  to  recover  imme- 
diately it's  wonted  vigour.     We  had  taken  fome  few 

turns. 
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turns,  up  and  down  the  left  hand  ayle,  when  he 
caught  fjght  of  a  monument  fomcwhat  larger  than 
the  reft,  and  more  calculated  to  make  imprefllon  up- 
on an  ordinary  imagination.  As  I  remember,  it  was 
raifed  to  an  anceftor  of  the  D.  of  Newcaftle. 
*'  Well,"  fays  he,  with  an  air  of  cunning,  •*  this  is 
*'  indeed  a  fine  piece  of  workmanlhip;  but  I  cannot 
"  conceive  this  finery  is  of  any  figniftcation  to  the 
•'  perfon  buried  there."  I  told  him,  I  thought 
rot ;  and  that,  under  a  notion  of  refpedl  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  people  were  frequently  impofed  upon  by 
their  own  pride  and  affeftation. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  the  monument  of  Sir 
George  Chamberlain;  where  my  friend  had  juft 
perufed  enough  to  inform  him  that  he  was  an  emi- 
nent phyfician,  when  he  broke  out  with  precipita- 
tion, and  as  though  fome  important  difcovery  had 
ftruck  his  fancy  on  a  fudden.  I  liftened  to  him  with 
attention,  till  I  found  him  labouring  to  infmuate 
that  phyficians  thenifvlves  could  not  fave  their  lives 
when  their  time  was  come. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  fteps  from  it  before 
lie  beckoned  to  our  Ciceroni.  *'  Friend,"  fays  he, 
pointing  with  his  cane,  "  how  long  has  that  gentle- 
•'  man  been  dead  ?"  The  man  fet  him  right  in  that 
particular  ;  after  which,  putting  on  a  woeful  coun'e- 
■ance,  "  Well/'  fays  he,  •*  to  behold  how  falUime 

•'  flies 
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**  flies  away !  'Tis  but  a  fmall  time  to  look  back 
**  upon,  fmce  he  and  I  met  at  the  Devil  *.  Alas," 
continued  he,  "  we  fliall  never  do  fo  again  :"  In- 
dulging myfcif  with  a  pun  that  efcaped  me  on  a  fud- 
den,  I  told  him  I  hoped  not ;  and  immediately  took 
tay  leave. 

This  old  gentleman,  as  I  have  fince  heard,  pafTed 
his  life  chiefly  in  the  country  ;  where  it  faintly  par- 
ticipated either  ofpleafure  or  of  pain.  His  chief 
delights  indeed  were  fenfual,  but  thofe  of  the  lefs 
vigorous  kind  ;  an  afternoon's  pipe,  an  evening 
walk,  or  a  nap  after  dinner.  His  death,  which  hap- 
pened, it  feems,  quickly  after,  was  occafioned  by  an 
uniform  application  to  Boftock's  cordial,  whatever 
his  cafe  required.  Indeed  his  difcourfe,  when  any 
complained  of  ficknefs,  was  a  little  exuberant  in  the 
praifes  of  this  noble  cathartick.  But  his  diftemper 
proving  of  a  nature  to  which  this  remedy  was  wholly 
foreign,  as  well  as  this  precluding  the  ufe  of  a  more 
effeftual  recipe,  he  expired,  not  without  the  charac- 
ter of  a  moft  confiderate  pcrfon.  I  find,  by  one  part 
of  his  will,  he  obliged  his  heir  to  coufume  a  certain 
quantity  of  ale  among  his  neighbours,  on  the  day  he 
was  born  ;  and  by  another,  left  a  ring  of  bells  to  th« 
church  adjoining  to  his  garden.  It  looks  as  if  the 
old  gentleman  had  not  only  an  averfion  to  much  re- 
flexion 

*  A  well-known  tav«rn  ncai  Temple  Bar, 
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flexion  in  himfelf,  but  endeavourejd  to  piovids  a- 
gainft  it  in  fucceeding  generations. 

I  Have  heard  that  he  fometimes  boafted  that  he 
was  a  dillant  relation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 


A  N 
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AN    OPINION   OF    GHOSTS, 

IT  is  remarkable  how  much  the  belief  of  ghofts 
and  apparitions  of  perfons  departed,  has  loft 
ground  within  thefe  fifty  years.  This  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  general  growth  of  knowledge  ; 
and  by  the  confequent  decay  of  fuperftition,  even  in 
thofe  kingdoms  where  it  is  molt  eflentialJy  inter-* 
woven  with  religion. 

The  fame  credulity,  which  difpofed  the  mind  to 
believe  the  miracles  of  a  popifh  faint,  fet  afide  at 
oncetheinterpofitionofreafon;  and  produced  afond- 
nefs  for  the  marvellous,  which  it  was  the  priefl's  ad- 
vantage to  promote. 

It  may  be  natural  enough  to  fuppofe  that  a  be. 
lief  of  this  kind  might  fprewd  in  the  days  of  popifh 
infatuation.  A  belief,  as  much  fupported  by  igno- 
rance, as  the  ghofts  themfelves  were  indebted  to  the 
mght. 

BtJT  whence  comes  it,  that  narratives  of  this  kind 
have  at  any  time  been  given,  by  perfons  of  veracity, 
of  judgment,  and  cf  learning  ?  men  neither  liable 
to  be  deceived  themfelves,  nor  to  be  fulpecled  of  an 
inclinittion  to  deceive  others,  though  it  were  their  in- 
terelt  ;  nor  who  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  inter- 
eft  in  it,  even  though  it  were  their  inclination  ? 

Here 
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Here  fcems  a  further  explanation  wanting  than 
what  can  be  drawn  from  fuperftition. 

I  GO  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  the  relations  them- 
felves  were  falfe.  For  as  to  the  Arguments  fometimes 
ufed  in  this  cafe,  that  had  there  been  no  true  (hilling 
there  had  been  no  counterfeit,  it  feems  wholly  a  piece 
of  fophiftr>'.  The  true  fhilling  here  fhould  mean  the 
living  pcrfon  ;  and  the  countrrfeit  refemblance,  th« 
pofthumous  figure  of  him,  that  either  ftrikes  our 
fenfes  or  our  imagination. 

Supposing  no  ghoft  then  ever  appeared,  is  it  a 
•onfequence  that  no  man  could  ever  imagine  that 
they  faw  the  figure  of  a  perfon  deceafed  ?  Surely 
thofe,  who  fay  this,  little  know  the  force,  the  caprice, 
or  the  dcfefts,  of  the  imagination. 

Persons  after  a  debauch  of  liquor,  or  under  the 
influence  of  terror,  or  in  the  deliria  of  a  fever,  or  in 
a  fit  of  lunacy,  or  even  walking  in  their  fleep,  have 
had  their  brain  as  deeply  impreffed  with  chimerical 
reprcfentations,  as  they  could  poffibly  have  been,  had 
thefe  reprcfentations  ftruck  their  fenfes. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  but  a  few  inftances,  wherein 
the  brain  is  primarily  affe(^ed.  Others  may  be  given, 
perhaps  not  quite  fo  common,  where  the  ftronger 
paffions,  either  icute  or  chronical,  have  impreffed  their 

object 
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objeft  upon  the  brain ;  and  this  in  fo  lively  a  manner, 
as  to  leave  the  vifionary  no  room  to  doubt  of  their 
real  prefence. 

How  difficult  then  muft  it  be  to  undeceive  a  per- 
fon  as  to  objeds  thus  imprinted  ?  Imprinted  abfolutely 
with  the  fame  force  as  their  eyes  themfelves  could 
have  pourtrayed  them  !  And  how  many  perfons  muft 
there  needs  be,  who  could  never  be  undeceived 
at  all  1 


Some  of  thefe  caufts  might  not  improbably  have 
given  rife  to  the  notion  of  apparitions  :  and  when  the 
notion  had  been  once  promulgated,  it  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  produce  more  inllances. 

The  gloom  of  night,  that  was  productive  of  ter* 
ror,  would  be  naturally  produftive  of  apparitions. 
The  event  confirmed  it. 

The  paflion  of  grief  for  a  departed  friend,  of  hor- 
ror for  a  murdered  enemy,  of  remorfe  for  a  wronged 
teflator,  of  love  for  a  miftrefs  killed  by  inconftancy, 
ef  gratitude  to  a  wife  of  long  fidelity,  of  defire  to  be 
reconciled  to  one  who  died  at  variance,  of  impati- 
ence to  vindicate  what  was  falfly  ccnftrued,  of  pro- 
penfity  to  confult  with  an  advifer  that  is  loA. — The 
more  faint  as  well  as  the  more  powerful  panions,when 
bearing  relation  to  a  perfon  deceafed,  have  often,  I 

fancy. 
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lancy,  with  concurrent  circumflanccs,  been  fufficient 
to  exhibit  the  dead  to  the  livinsf. 


But,  what  i^  more,  there  feems  no  other  account 
that  is  adequate  to  the  cafe  as  I  have  flated  it. 
Allow  this,  and  you  have  at  once  a  reafon,  why^the 
mod  upright  may  have  publifhed  a  falfehood,  and  th? 
moft  judicious  confirmed  an  abfurdity. 

Supposing  then  that  apparitions  ofthis  kind  may 
havefome  real  ufe  in  God's  moral  government :  Is  nof 
any  moral  purpofe,  for  which  they  may  be  employed, 
as  efFe£luaiIy  anfwered  on  my  fuppofition,  as  the 
other  ?  for  furely  it  cannot  be  of  any  importance, 
by  what  means  the  brain  receives  thefe  images. 
The  efFetl,  the  conviftion,  and  the  refolution  confer 
-qwent,  may  be  jull  t)ie  fame  in  either  of  the  cafes. 

Such  appears,  to  me  at  leaft,  to  be  the  trnepxi- 
flence  of  apparitions. 

The  rcafons  agalnft  any  external  apparition,  a- 
mong  others  that  may  be  brought,  arc  thefe  that 
follow. 

They  are,  T  think,  never  feen  by  day;  and  dark- 
nefs  being  the  fcafon  of  terror  and  uncertainty, 
and  the  imagination  lefs  reflrair.ed,  they  are  never 
vifible   to  more  than  one  perfon  :    which  had  more 

probably 
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probably  been  the  cafe,  were  not  the  vifion  inter- 
nal. 

They  have  not  been  reported  to  have  appeared 
thefe  twenty  years.  What  caufe  can  be  afligned,  were 
theix  exiftence  real,  for  fo  great  a  change  as  their 
difcontinuance  ? 

The  caufe  of  fuperflition  has  loft  ground  for  this 
laft  century;  the  notion  ofgholls  has  been,  together, 
exploded  :  A  reafon  why  the  im^ination  ftiould  be 
lefs  prone  to  conceive  them ;  but  not  a  reafon  why 
they  themfelves  (hould  ceafe. 

Most  of  thofe,  who  relate  that  thefe  fpeftres  have 
appeared  to  them,  have  been  perfons  either  deeply  fu- 
perftitious  in  other  refpefts ;  of  enthufiaftick  imagina* 
tions,  or  ftrong  paflions,  which  are  the  confequence  ; 
or  elfe  have  allowedly  felt  fome  perturbation  at  the 
time. 

Some  few  inftances  may  be  fuppofed,  where  the 
caprice  of  imagination,  fo  very  remarkable  in  dreams, 
may  have  prefented  fantafms  to  thofe  that  waked.  I 
believe  there  are  few  but  can  recolleft  fome,  wherein 
it  has  wrought  miftakes,  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  a 
white  horfe  for  a  winding  Iheet. 

To  conclude.     As  my   hypothefis  fuppofes  the 

chimera  to  give  terror  equal  to  the  reality,   our  beft 

Vol.  11.  F  mtan« 
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means  of  avoiding  it,  is  to  keep  a  ftrift  guard  over 

our  paflions To  avoid  intemperance,  as  we  would 

a  charnel-hoiife  ;  and  by  making  frequent  appeals  to 
cool  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  fecure  to  ouiTelves 
the  property  of  a  wel'-rcgulated  itnagination. 


O  N 
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ON    CARDS. 

A   Fragment. 

»  *  *  *  We  ]^q(J  pafTed  our  evening  with  fome  cer- 
tain perfons  famous  for  their  tade,  their  learning,  and 
refinement :  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  two  fel- 
lows, duller  than  the  reft,  had  contiived  toputthem- 
fclves   upon  a  level,    by  introducing  a  came   at 

CARDS. 

'Tis  a  fign,  faid  he,  the  world  is  far  gone  in  ab- 
furdity,  or  furely  the  faQiion  of  cards  would  be  ac- 
counted no  fmall  one.  Is  it  not  furprifmg  that  men 
of  fenfe  fbould  fubmit  to  join  in  this  idle  cuftom, 
which  appears  originally  invented  to  fupply  its  defi- 
ciency ?  But  fuch  is  the  fatality  !  imperfcdions  give 
rife  to  fafliions  !  and  are  followed  by  thofe  who  do 
not  labour  under  the  defeats  that  introduced  ihcm. 
Nor  is  the  hoop  the  only  indance  of  a  fadiion  in- 
vented by  thofe  who  found  their  account  in  it ;  and 
afterwards  countenanced  by  others  to  whofe  figure  it 
was  prejudicial. 

How  can  men,  who  value  ihenafelves  upon  their 
reflexions,  give  encouragment  to  a  pra<5\ice,  which 
puts  an  end  to  thinking  ? 

I  INTIMATED  the  old  alluiion  of  thebow,  that  re- 
quires frefli  vigour  by  a  temporary  relaxation. 

F  2  "  He 
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He  anfwered,  this  might  be  applicable,  provided 
I  could  fhcw,  that  cards  did  not  require  the  pain  of 
thinking  ;  and  merely  exclude  from  it,  the  profit  and 
the  pleafure. 

Cards,  if  one  may  guefs  from  their  firft  appearance, 
fecm  invented  for  the  ufe  of  children  ;  and,  among 
the  toys  peculiar  to  infancy,  the  bells,  the  whiftle, 
the  rattle,  and  the  hobby-horfe,  dtferved  their  fhare 
of  commendation.  By  degrees  men,  who  came  neareft 
to  children  in  underflanding  and  want  of  ideas, 
grew  enamoured  of  the  ufe  of  them  as  a  fuitable  enter- 
tainment. Others  alfo,  plcafed  to  refleft  on  the  inno- 
cent part  of  their  lives,  had  recourfe  to  this  amufe- 
ment,  as  what  recalled  it  to  their  minds.  A  knott  of 
villains  encreafed  the  party  ;  who,  regardlefs  of  tha: 
entertainment,  which  the  former  feemed  to  draw 
from  cards,  confidcred  them  in  a  more  ferious  light, 
and  made  ufe  of  them  as  a  more  decent  fubllitute  to 
robbing  on  the  road,  or  picking  pockets.  But  men 
who  propofe  to  themfelvcs  a  dignity  of  charafler, 
where  will  yoa  find  their  inducement  to  this  kJad  of 
game  :  For  difficult  indeed  were  it  to  determine,whe- 
ther  it  appear  more  odious  among  (harpers,  or  more 
empty  and  ridiculous  among  perfons  of  charafter. 

Perhaps,  replied  I,  your  men  of  wit  and  fancy 
rnay  favour  this  diverfion,  as  giving  occafion  for  the 
crop  of  jell  and  witticifm,  which  naturally  enough 
arifcs  from  the  names  and  circumHances  of  tkc  cards. 

He 
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He  faid,  he  would  allow  this  as  a  proper  motive. 
In  cafe  the  men  of  wit  and  humour  >\ouId  accept  the 
excufe  themfelves. 


In  fhort,  fays  he,  as  perfons  of  ability  are  capable 
of  furnifhing  out  a  much  more  agreeable  entertain- 
ment ;  when  a  gentleman  oiFers  me  cards,  I  fhall 
efteem  it  as  his  private  opinion  that  I  have  neither 
fen{e  nor  fancy. 

I  ASKED  how  much  he  had  loft — His  anfwer  was, 
he  did  not  much  regard  ten  pieces  ;  but  that  it  hurt 
him  to  have  fquandered  them  away  on  cards ;  and 
that  to  :he  lofs  of  converfacionj  for  which  he  would 
have  given  twenty. 


F  3  ON 
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ON    HYPOCRISY. 

WERE  hypocrites  to  pretend  to  no  uncom- 
men  fan^lity,  their  want  of  merit  would  be 
lefs  difcoverable.  But  pretenfions  of  this  nature 
bring  their  charafters  upon  the  carpet.  Thofe  who 
endeavour  to  pafs  for  the  lights  of  the  world  rauft  ex- 
peft  to  attraft  the  eyes  of  it.  A  fmall  blemifli  is 
moreeafily  difcoverable  in  them,  and  morejiillly  ri- 
diculous, than  a  much  greater  in  their  neighbour?. 
A  fmall  blemilh  alfo  prefents  a  clue,  which  very  of- 
ten conduds  us  tiirough  the  moil  intricate  mazes 
and  dark  recefies  of  their  charader. 

NoTwiTHST.ANDiNG  the  evidence  of  this,  how 
oft^n  do  we  fee  pretence  cultivated  in  proportion  as 
virtue  is  neglefted  !  As  religion  finks  in  one  fcale, 
pretence  is  exalted  in  the  other. 

Perhaps,  there  is  not  a  more  effeftual  key  to  the 
difcovery  of  hypocrify  than  a  cenforious  tcmj'cr. 
The  man  pofTeflcd  of  real  virtue  knows  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  it ;  and  is,  of  courfe,  more  inclined 
to  pity  others,  who  happen  to  fail  in  the  purfuit. 
The  hypocrite,  on  the  other  hand,  having  never 
trod  the  thorny  path,  is  lefs  induced  to  pity  thofe 
who  defert  it  for  the  flowery  one.  He  expofes  the 
unhappy  vidlim    without   compunflion,   and   even 

with 
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with  a  kind  of  triumph  ;  not  Gonfulering  tHat  vice 
is  the  proper  objeft  of  companion  ;  or  that  propen- 
fity  to  ccnfure  is  almoit  a  worfe  quality  than  any  it 
can  expofe. 

Clelia  was  born  in  England,  of  Romifh  parents, 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.     She  feemed  na- 
turally framed  for  love,  if  you  were  to  judge  by  her 
external  beauties  ;  but  if  you  build  your  opinion  on 
her  outward  conduft,  you  would  have  deemed  her  as 
naturally  averfe  to  it.     Numerous  v.'ere  the  gar^ons 
of  the  polite  and  gallant  nation,  who  endeavoured 
to  overcome  her  prejudices,  and  to  reconcile  her 
manners  to  her  form.     Perfons   of  rank,  fortune, 
learning,  wit,  youth,   and  beauty  fued  to  her;  nor 
had   (lie  any  reafon   to  quarrel   with  love  for  the 
fnapes  in  which   he  appeared  before  her.     Yet  in 
vain  were  all  applications.     Religion  was  her  only 
objcft ;   and  ihe  feemed  refolved  to  pais  her  days  in 
all  the  aufterities  of  the  moft  rigid  convent.     To 
this  purpofe  Ihe  fought  out  an  abbefs  that  prefided 
over  a  nunnery  in  Languedoc,   a  fmall  community, 
particularly  remarkable  for  extraordinary  inflances  of 
felf-denial.     The  abbefs  herfelf  exhibited  a  perfon 
in  which  chaftity  appeared  indeed  not  very  merito- 
rious.    Her  charadler  was  perfeftly  well  knov/n  be- 
fore (he  went  to  prefide  over  this  little  focicty.     Her 
virtues  were  indeed  fuch  as  ftie  thought  moft  con- 
venient  to  her  circumftances.     Her  farts  weie  the 
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effeft  of  avarice,  and  her  devotions  of  the  fplccn. 
She  confidered  the  cheapnefs  of  houfe-keeping  as 
the  great  reward  of  piety,  and  added  profufenefs  to 
the  feven  deadly  fins.  She  knew  fack-cloth  to  be 
cheaper  than  brocade,  and  afhes  than  fweet  powder. 

Her  heart  fympathized  with  every  cup  that  was 
broken,  and  (he  inftituted  a  fall  for  each  domeftick 
misfoitune.  She  had  converted  her  larder  into  a 
ftudy,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  library  confided  of 
manuals  for  fafting-days.  Ty  thefe  arts,  and  this 
way  of  life,  fhe  feemed  to  enjoy  as  great  a  freedom 
from  inordinate  defires,  as  the  perlbns  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  do,  who  were  favoured  with  her  fmiles  or 
her  converfation. 

To  this  lady  was  CleUa  admitted  ;  and  after  the 
year  of  probation  aluimtd  the  veil. 

Among  many  others  who  had  folicited  her  no- 
tice, before  fhe  became  a  member  of  this  convent, 
was  Leander,  a  young  phyfician  of  great  learning 
and  ingenuity.  His  perfonal  accomplilhments  were 
at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  any  of  his  rivals,  and  his 
pafTion  was  fuperior.  He  urged  in  his  behalf  all 
that  wit,  infpired  by  fondnefs,  and  recommended 
by  perfon,  drefs  and  equipage,  could  infinuate  ; 
Y)\il  in  vain.     She  grew  argry  at  follicitations  with 

which 
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which  fhe  refolved  never  to  comply,  and  which  fhe 
found  fo  difficult  to  evade. 

But  Clelia  now  had  affumed  the  veil,  and  Lean- 
der  was  the  inoft  miferable  of  mortals.  He  had  not 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  fair  one's  fanftity  and 
zeal,  as  fome  other  of  her  admirers  :  But  he  had  a 
conviftion  of  her  beauty,  and  that  altogether  irre- 
fiftible.  His  exirava^-int  pafllon  hid  produced  in 
him  a  jealoufy  that  WaS  not  eafily  eluded, 

"  At  rep'ia  dolos 

**  Quid  non  fentit  amor?" 

He  had  obferved  his  miftrefs  go  more  frequently 
to  her  confefibr,  a  young  and  blooming  ecclefiaflic, 
than  was,  perhaps,  neceflary  fo  ■  fo  much  apparent 
purity,  or  as  he  thought,  confiftent  with  it.  It  was 
enough  to  put  a  lover  on  the  rack,  and  it  had  this 
effeft  upon  Leander.  His  fufpicions  were  by  no 
means  leflened,  when  he  found  the  convent  to  which 
Clelia  had  given  the  preference  before  all  others^ 
was  one  where  this  young  friar  fupplied  a  confef- 
fional  chair. 

It  happened  that  Leander  was  brought  to  the  ab- 
befs  in  the  capacity  of  a  phyfician,  and  he  had 
one  more  opportunity  offered  him  of  beholding 
Clelia  through  the  grate. 

She, 
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She,  quite  fhocked  at  his  appearance,  burft  out 
into  a  fuJden  rage,  inveighing  bitterly  agaiiill  his 
prefumption,  and  calling  loudly  on  the  name  of  the 
blefled  virgin  and  the  holy  friar.  The  convent  was, 
in  fliort,  alarmed  ;  nor  was  Clelia  capable  of  being 
pacified  till  the  gocd  man  was  called,  in  order  to 
allay,  by  fuitable  applications,  the  emotions  raifed 
by  this  unexpefted  interview. 

Leander  grew  dally  more  convinced,  tliat  it  was 
not  only  verbal  communications  which  palTed  be- 
tween Clelia  and  the  fiiar.  This,  however,  he  did 
not  think  himfelf  firlly  warranted  to  difclofe,  till  an 
accident,  of  a  fingular  nature,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  more  ample  tellimony. 

The  confcffor  bad  a  favorite  fpaniel,  which  he 
had  loit  for  fome  time,  and  was  informed  at 
length  that  he  was  killed,  at  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, being  evidently  mad.  The  friar  was  at 
firft  not  much  concerned  ;  but  in  a  little  time  re- 
colleded  that  the  dog  had  fnapped  his  fingers  the 
very  day  before  his  elopement.  A  phyfician's  ad- 
vice was  thought  expedient  on  the  occafion,  and 
Leander  was  the  next  phyfician.  He  told  him 
with  great  franknefs,  that  no  prefcription  he  could 
write,  had  the  fanaion  of  fo  much  experience  as 
immerfion  in  fea-water.  The  friar,  therefore,  the 
r.ext  day,  fet  forward  upon  his  journey,  while  Lean- 
der, 
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der,  not  without  a  mifchievous  kind  of  fatisfadlion, 
conveys  the  following  lines  to  Clelia. 

"  My  charming  Clelia, 

♦'  Though  I  yet  love  you  to  dillradion,  I  can- 
not but  fufpedl  that  you  have  granted  favors  to 
your  confeflbr,  which  you  might,  with  greater  in- 
nocence, have  granted  to  Leander,  All  1  have  to 
add  is  this,  that  amorous  intercourfes  of  this  na- 
ture, which  you  have  enjoyed  with  friar  Laurence, 
put  you  under  the  like  neccffity  with  him  of  feek- 
ing  a  remedy  in  the  ocean. 

*'  Adieu!  Leander!'' 

Imagine  Clelia  guilty;  and  then  imagine  her 
confufion.  To  rail  was  infignificant,  and  to  blame 
her  phyfician  was  abfurd,  when  flie  found  herfelf 
under  a  neceflity  of  purfuing  his  advice.  The  whole 
fociety  was  made  acquainted  with  the  journey  flie 
was  undertaking,  and  the  caufes  of  it.  It  were  un- 
charitable to  fuppofe  the  whole  community  under 
the  fame  conflraint  with  the  unhappy  Clelia.  How- 
ever, the  greater  part  thought  it  decent  to  attend 
her.  Some  went  as  her  companions,  fome  for  exer- 
ciie,  fome  for  amufement,  and  the  abbefs  herfelf  as 
guardian  of  her  train,  and  concerned  in  her  fo- 
ciety's  misfortunes. 

What 
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What  nfe  Leander  made  of  his  difcovery  is  not 
known.  Perhaps,  when  he  had  been  fuccefsful  in 
banifhing  the  hypocrite,  he  did  not  fhew  himfelf 
rery  follicitous  in  his  endeavors  to  reform  the 
finner. 

N.  B.  Written  when  I  went  to  be  dipped  in  the 

i%It-water. 


O  N 
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ON    VANITY. 

HISTORY  preferves  the  memory  of  empirej 
and  of  ftates,  with  which  it  necefTarily  in- 
terweaves  that  of  heroes,  kings,  and  llatelrnen. 
Biography  aiFords  a  place  to  the  remarkable  cha- 
raders  of  private  men.  There  are  likewife  other 
fubordinate  teftimonies,  which  ferve  to  perpetuate, 
at  leaft  prolong,  the  memories  of  men,  whole  charac- 
ters and  ftations  give  them  no  claim  to  a  place  iu 
llory.  For  inftance,  when  a  pcrfon  fails  of  making 
that  figure  in  the  world  which  he  makes  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  relations  or  himfelf,  he  is  rarely 
dignified  any  farther  than  with  liis  pifliire  vvhihl  he 
i«  living,  or  with  an  infcription  upon  his  monu- 
ment after  his  deceafe.  Infcriptions  h^ve  been  i'o 
fallacious,  that  we  begin  to  expeft  little  from  them 
befide  elegance  of  ftyle.  To  inveigh  againll  the 
writers,  for  their  manifeft  want  of  truth,  were  as 
abfurd  as  to  cenfure  Homer  for  the  beauties  of  au 
imaginary  charafler-  But  even  paintings,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  perfon  who  befpeaks 
them,  are  taught,  now-a-days,  to  flatter  like 
epicaphs. 

Falsehoods  upon  a  tomb  or  monument  may^ 
be  intituled  to  fome  excufe  in  the  aftcdion,  the  gra- 
titude,   and    piety,     of    furviving    friends.     Even 
i  grief 
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grief  iifelf  difpofes  us  to  magnify  the  virtues  of  a 
relation,  as  vifible  objefts  alfo  appear  larger  through 
tears.  But  the  man  wlio  through  an  idle  vanity 
fufFers  his  features  to  be  bcly'd  or  exchanged  for 
others  of  a  more  agreeable  make,  ir.ay  vvitli  great 
truth  be  faid  to  lofe  his  property  in  the  portrait. 
In  like  manner,  if  he  encourage  the  painter  to  bely 
his  drefs,  he  fcems  to  transfer  his  claim  to  the  man 
with  whofe  flation  his  afliimed  trappings  are  con- 
ne(5ted. 


I  REMEMBER  a  bag-pipcf,  whofe  phyfiognomy 
was  fo  remarkable  and  familiar  to  a  club  he  at- 
tended, that  it  was  agreed  to  have  his  picture 
placed  over  their  chimney-piece.  There  was  this 
remarkable  in  the  fellow,  that  he  chofe  always  to 
go  barefoot,  though  he  was  daily  offered  a  pair  of 
Ihoes.  However,  when  the  painter  had  been  fo 
exaft  as  to  omit  this  little  piece  of  drefs,  the  fel- 
low offered  all  he  had  in  the  world,  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  three  night's  harmony,  to  have  thofe  feet 
covered  in  the  efligic,  which  he  fo  much  fcorned  to 
cover  in  the  oiiginal.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  a  dif- 
grace  to  his  inftrument  to  be  eternized  in  the  hands 
of  fo  much  apparent  poverty.  However,  when  a 
perfon  of  low  ilaiion  adorns  himfelf  with  trophies 
to  which  he  lias  no  pretenfions  to  afpire,  he  fhould 
confider  the  piduie  as  adually  telling  a  lye  to  pofle- 
rity.  4 

The 
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The  abfr.rdity  of  this  is  evident,  ifaperfonaf- 
fume  to  himfelf  a  mitre,  a  blue  garter,  or  a  coro- 
net, improperly  ;  but  fiation  may  be  falfilied  by 
other  decorations,  as  well  ai  thefe. 

But  I  am  driven  into  this  grave  difcourfe,  on 
a  fubjidl  perhaps  not  very  important,  by  a  real 
fit  pf  fpleen.  I  this  morning  faw  a  fellow  drawn 
in  a  night-gown  of  fo  rich  a  ftufF,  that  the  expence, 
had  he  purci^afed  fucli  a  one,  would  more  than 
hftif  have  ruined  him  ;  and  another  coxcomb,  feat- 
ed  by  his  painter  in  a  velvet  chair,  who  would 
have  been  furprized  at  the  deference  paid  him,  had 
he  been  offered  a  cufliion. 


AN 
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AN    ADVENTURE. 

■         *'  Gaudent  pranomine  molles 
"  Auriculae""- 

IT  is  a  very  convenient  piece  of  knowledge  for 
a  perfon  upon  a  journey,  to  know  the  com- 
pellations  with  which  it  is  proper  to  addrefs  thofe 
he  happens  to  meet  by  his  way.  jome  accuracy 
here  may  be  of  ufe  to  him  who  would  be  well  di- 
refted  either  in  the  length  or  the  tenxlency  of  his 
road  ;  or  be  freed  from  any  itinerary  difficulties  in- 
cident to  thofe  who  do  not  know  the  country. 
It  may  not  be  indeed  imprudent  to  accofl  a  paf- 
fenger  with  a  title  fuperior  to  what  he  may  appear 
to  claim.  This  will  feldom  fail  to  diffufe  a  won- 
derful alacrity  in  his  countenance  ;  and  be,  per- 
haps, a  irethod  offecuring  you  from  any  miflake 
of  greater  importance. 

I  WAS  led  into  thefe  obfervations  by  fome  follici- 
tudes  1  lately  underwent,  on  account  of  my  ignor- 
ance in  thefe  peculiarities.  Being  fomcwhat  more 
veifed  in  books  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  in  the 
orders  of  men,  it  was  my  fortune  to  undertake  a 
journey,  which  I  was  to  perform  by  means  of  en- 
quiries. I  had  pafled  a  number  of  miles  without 
any  fort  of  difficuliy,   by  help  of  the  manifold  in- 

Arudions 
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firuillons  that  had  been  given  me  on  my  fetting 
out.  At  length,  being  fomething  dubious  concern- 
ing my  way,  1  met  a  pcrfon,  whom,  from  his  night- 
cap and  feveral  domeftic  parts  of  drefs,  I  deemed 
to  be  of  the  neighbourhood.  His  ftation  of  life  ap- 
peared to  mc,  to  be  what  we  call  a  gentleman- 
tarmer  j  a  fort  of  fubaltern  charader,  in  refpeft  of 
which  the  world  feems  not  invariably  determined. 
It  is  in  Ihort  what  King  Charles  the  Second  elleem- 
ed  the  happiell  of  all  Nations  ;  fuperior  to  the  toil- 
fome  tafk  and  ridiculous  dignity  of  confiable  ;  and 
as  much  inferior  to  the  intricate  praiftice  and  invi- 
dious decifions  of  a  juftice  of  peace.  "  Honeft 
*'  man,"  fays  I,  "  be  fo  good  as  to  inform  mc 
*'  whether  I  am  in  the  wav  to  Mirlington?"  He 
replied,  with  a  fort  of  furlinefs,  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  matter ;  and  turned  away  with  as 
much  difguft,  as  though  I  had  called  him  rogue  or 
rafcal. 

I  DID  not  readily  penetrate  the  caufe  of  his  dif- 
pleafure,  but  proceeded  on  my  way,  with  hopes 
to  find  other  means  of  information.  The  next  I 
met  was  a  young  fellow,  drefled  in  all  the  pride 
of  rural  fprucenefs ;  and  befide  him,  walked  z 
girl  in  a  drcfs  agreeable  to  that  of  her  com- 
panion. As  I  prcfumed  him  by  no  means  averfe 
to  appear  confiderable  in  the  eyes  of  his  miftrefs, 
I  fuppofed  a  compliment  might  not  be  difagree- 
able;    and   enquiring  the  road   to  Mirlington,  ad- 

VoL.  11.  G  drefled 
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drelTed  him  by  the  name  of  "  Honerty."  The  fel- 
low, whether  to  fhcw  his  wit  before  his  miftrefs, 
or  whether  he  was  difpleafed  with  my  familiarity, 
I  cannot  tell,  dire£ted  me  to  follow  a  part  of  my 
face  (which  I  was  well  affured  could  be  no  guide  to 
me),  and  that  other  parts  would  follow  of  confe- 
quence. 

The  next  I  met,  appeared,  by  his  look  and 
gait,  to  fcand  high  in  his  own  opinion.  J  there- 
fore judged  the  bell  way  of  proceeding  was  to 
adapt  my  phrafe  to  his  own  ideas,  and  faluting 
him  by  the  name  of  *'  Sir",  defired  to  obtain  fome 
infight  into  my  road.  My  gentleman,  without  he- 
fitation,  gave  me  ample  inflrudlions  for  the  reft  of 
my  journey. 


I  PASSED  on,  mufing  with  myfelf,  why  an  ap- 
pellation relative  to  fortune  (hould  be  preferred  to 
one  founded  on  merit ;  when  I  happened  to  be- 
hold a  gentleman  examining  a  fun-dial  in  his  gar- 
den. "  Friend,  "  fays  I,  "  will  you  tell  me  what  a 
"  clock  it  is  ?"  lie  made  me  no  fort  of  anfwer, 
and  feemed  as  much  difiatisfied  with  my  opennefs 
of  temper,  as  with  the  confidence  I  placed  in  his— 
The  refufal  of  an  anfwer  in  this  cafe  was  not  of 
much  importance.  I  proceeded  on  my  way,  and 
happened  to  meet  a  very  old  woman,  whom  I  de- 

teimincd 
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termined  to  accoft  by  the  appellation  of  "  Dame" ; 
and  withal  wiflied  her  a  good  night. 

But,  alas!  flie  feemed  fo  little  pleafed  with  the 
manner  of  my  aJdrefs,  that  flie  returned  me  no 
manner  of  thanks  for  my  kind  wifhes  as  to  her  re- 
pofe.  It  is  not  clear  whether  my  phrafe  was  faulty, 
in  regard  to  her  dignity,  or  in  refpedl  of  her  age. 
But  it  is  very  probable  fhe  might  conclude  it  an 
impropriety  in  relpedl  of  both. 

I  HAD  by  this  time  found  the  inconvenience  of 
an  utter  ignorance  in  rural  diftinftions.  The  fu- 
ture part  of  my  journey  aftbrded  me  yet  farther 
means  of  conviflion.  I  was  expofed  to  the  danger 
of  three  quickfands,  by  calling  a  girl  "  fweetheart", 
inftead  of  "  madam"  ;  and  was  within  a  foot  of  ru(h- 
ing  down  a  precipice,  by  calling  another,  *'  For- 
footh",  who  might  eafily  have  told  me  how  to 
avoid  it. 

In  fhort,  I  fbund  myfelf  well  or  ill  ufed,  as  I 
happened,  or  not,  to  fuit  my  falutations  to  peo- 
ple's ideas  of  their  own  rank.  Towards  the  laft 
part  of  my  ftage,  I  was  to  pafs  a  brook,  fo  much 
fwelled  by  land-floods,  that  the  proper  way  through 
it  was  undiftinguifhable.  A  well-dreffed  gentleman 
was  pafling  a  bridge  on  ray  left-hand.  It  was  here 
of  much  importance  for  me  to  fucceed  in  my  en- 
quiry. I  was,  therefore,  meditating  within  myfelf 
which  might  be  the  moft  endearing  of  all  appel- 
G  2  latioQs; 
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latlons  ;  and  at  laft  befought  him  to  give  me 
fome  inflrutflions,  under  the  name  of  "  Honell 
Friend."  He  was  not  feemingly  fo  much  pleafed 
as  I  afTured  myfelf  he  would  be,  and  trudged  on- 
ward without  reply.  After  this,  1  had  not  gone 
many  fteps  (out  of  the  path,  f'3r  fo  it  prcsrved)  be- 
fore I  found  myfelf  and  horfe  plunged  headlong  in 
the  brook  ;  and  my  late  honefl  friend  in  a  laughtar 
at  our  downfall. 

I  MADE  a  fhift,  however,  to  recover  both  myfelf 
and  horfe  ;  and,  after  a  few  more  difhculties,  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  my  journey.  I  have  fince  made 
llrift  enquiry  into  the  due  application  of  fuch  in- 
ferior titles,  and  may,  perhaps,  communicate  them 
to  you,  on  fome  future  occafion.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  may^  if  you  pleafe,  confider  the  vafl  im- 
j?ortance  of  fuperiar  titles,  when  there  is  no  one  fo 
inconfiderable  but  there  is  alfo  a  mind  that  it  can 
influence. 

When  you  refledl  upon  this  fubjefl,  you  wIlF, 

perhaps,   be  lefs  fevere   on   your  friend , 

who,  you  tell  me,  is  now  trafficking  for  ihi^s 
fpecics  of  dignity. 

Learn  to  be  wife  then  from  others  harm;  and 
do   not  forget  to  obferve  decorum,  on  every  occa- 
fion that  you  may  have  to  addxcfs  him  for  the  fu- 
ture. 
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lure.  Pretend  no  more  at  the  clofe  of  )  our  epiflle 
to  be  his  faithful  fervant,  much  lefs  his  affcdion- 
ate  one.  I'ender  your  fervices  with  great  rcfpcft, 
if  you  do  not  chufc  to  do  it  with  profound  venera- 
tion. He  win  certainly  have  no  more  to  do  with 
fincerity  and  truth.     Remember, 

'<  Male  fi  palpere,  recakitrat." 


Gj  ON 
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ON  MODESTY  AND  IMPUDENCE. 

WHEN  a  man  of  genius  does  not  print, 
he  difcovers  himfelf  by  nothing  more  than 
by  his  abilities  in  difpute.  However  let  him  (hew 
folidity  in  his  opinions,  together  with  eafe,  ele- 
gance, and  vivacity  in  his  expreflions ;  yet  if  an  im- 
pudent face  be  found  to  baffle  him,  lie  fhall  be 
judged  inferior  in  otiier  refpe£ts.  I  mean,  he  will 
grow  cheap  in  mixed  company  :  for  as  to  feled 
judges,  they  will  form  their  opinions  by  another 
fcale  :  with  thefe,  a  fingie  epiftle,  penned  with 
propriety,  will  more  effeflually  prove  his  wit, 
than  an  hundred  defe«fls  in  his  converfaiion  will 
demonllrate  the  reverfe. 

'Tis  true,  there  is  nothing  difplays  a  genius,  I 
mean  a  quicknefs  of  genius,  more  than  a  difpute  ; 
8s  two  diamonds,  encountering,  contribute  to  each 
other's  luftre.  But  perhaps  the  odds  is  much 
againft  the  man  of  tafte  in  this  particular. 

Bashfulness  is  more  frequently  connefted 
with  good  fenfe,  than  we  find  affurance  :  and  im- 
pudence, on  the  other  hand,  is  often  the  mere  ef- 
feft  of  downright  ftupidity.  On  this  account,  the 
man  of  genius  has  as  much  the  advantage  of  his 

antagonill,  as  a  race-horfe,  carrying  a  fmall  weight, 

hat 
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has  over  his  rival  that  bears  a  larger :  modefty, 
like  the  weight  to  which  I  allude,  not  fufFsring 
it's  owner  to  exert  his  real  flrength  ;  which  ef- 
frontery is  allowed  to  do,  without  lett  or  impe- 
diment. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  juftly  enough,  that  'tis 
common  to  be  partial  to  the  modeil:  man  ;  and 
that  diffidence  makes  good  amends  for  any  re- 
ftraint  it  lays  us  under,  by  the  prejudice  it  gives 
every  hearer  in  our  favour.  But  indeed  this  can 
only  happen,  where  it  meets  with  the  moll  ingenu- 
ous judges.  Otherwife  a  laugh  will  carry  the  day, 
with  which  the  ignorant  fide  is  generally  beft  ac- 
commodated. 

In  order  to  put  thefe  antagonilh  upon  a  fome- 
what  more  equal  fpoting,  I  have  invented  the  fol- 
lowing inflrument ;  for  the  fole  ftrufture  and  fale 
of  which,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  procuring 
a  patent.  What  1  mean,  is  an  artificial  laugher. 
There  are  few  fo  little  converfant  in  toys,  but  mufl 
have  feen  inftruments  mechanically  fiamed  to  coun- 
terfeit the  voices  of  different  birds.  The  quail- 
pipe  is  brought  to  fuch  perfeclion  as  even  to  de- 
lude the  very  fpecies.  The  cuckow  has  been  mi- 
micked vvith  no  lefs  accuracy.  Would  it  not  then 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  reprefent  the  laugh  of  this 
empty  tribe,  which  has  in  itfelf  fomething  artifi- 
cial j  and  is  not  more  affeded  than  it  is  particu- 
G  4  lar  ? 
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lar  ?  For  the  convenience  of  the  perfon  that  bears 
it,  it's  dimenfions  fhould  be  fo  contjived  as  that  it 
might  be  played  on  in  his  pocket.  Does  it  not 
feein  feafible,  that  a  laugher  of  this  kind  may  be 
brought  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  of  that  noifc  which 
it  rcfembles  ?  If  there  be  occafion  for  an  expletive, 
let  the  ov/ncr  feek  it  in  his  fobb  ;  as  his  antagonift 
would  find  his  account  in  a  loud  oath  or  an  empty 
pun.  If  there  be  need  of  a  good  founding  car 
dence  at  the  clofe  of  a  common  period,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  harmonize  a  fentence  by  what  may  be 
called  a  finifliing  ilroke.  This  inllrument  is  fo 
contrived  as  to  produce  all  the  variety  of  an  hu;- 
man  laugh  ;  and  this  variation  is  to  be  regulated, 
not  by  the  nature  of  your  fubjeft,  nor  the  wit  or 
humour  of  a  repartee,  but  by  the  difpofition  of  the 
company,  and  the  proper  minute  for  fuch  an  in- 
terlude. But  to  become  a  mafter  of  the  f^id  ma- 
chine, let  the  candidate  for  applaufe  frequent  the 
company  of  vociferous  difputants  ;  among  whom 
he  may  foon  learn  how  to  perform  a  converfation, 

One  or  two  of  thefe  inftruments  I  have  already 
fi'niftied,  though  not  indeed  to  the  perfedlion  at 
which  I  expeft  they  may  foon  arrive.  A  gentle- 
man vifited  me  t'other  day,  who  has  the  jufteH 
claim  that  can  be,  to  the  ufe  of  them  ;  having 
nothing  in  his  charaAer  that  can  obfcure  the  great- 
2  eft 
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ed  merit,  but  the  greateft  modefty.     I  communicated 
my  invention,   defiring  him  to   make  tryal  of  it, 
on  the  firfl:  occafion.     He  did  fo ;  and  when  I  fuvv 
him  next,  gave  me  leave  to  publilh  the  following 
account  of  it's  efficacy  in  my  next  advertifcment. 
The  firft  time  I  employed  it,   faid  my  friend,  was 
in  a  fort  of  controverfy  with  a  beau  ;  who  had  con- 
trived means,  by  the  ufe  of  his  fniifF-box,  to  fup- 
ply  both  want  of  language  and  of  thought.     In 
this  manner  he  prolonged  his  argument ;  and  really 
to  the  company,  which  confifted  of  ladies,  dilcc- 
vered  more  fagacity  without  thinking,  than  I  could 
do  by  it's  aflillance.     I  bethought  myfelf  immedi- 
ately of  your  inftrument,   and  had  recourfe  to  it.     I 
obferved  in  what  part  of  his  difcourfe  he  moft  em- 
ployed his  fingers,   and  had   fuddenly  recourfe  to 
mine,  with  equal  emphafis  and  fignificancy.     The 
art  was   not  difcovered,  ere  I  had  routed  my  an- 
tagonift  ;  having  feated  myfelf  in  a   dark  corner, 
where  my  operations  were  not  difccrnible.     I  ob- 
served,  that  as  he  found  himfelf  more  clofely  pref- 
fed,  he  grew  more  and  more  affiduous  in  his  ap- 
plication to  his  fnuiF-box,  much  as   an  otter  clofely 
purfued  is  forced  to  throw  up  bubbles  that  fliow 
his  diilrefs.     I   therefore  difcovered  gradually  lefs 
and  lefs  occafion   for  fpeaking ;   and  for  thinking, 
none  at  all.     I  played  only  a  flourirti  in  anfvver  to 
the   argument  at  his   finger's  ends ;   and   after  a 

while 
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while  found  him  as  mortal  in  this  part  as  in  any 
other.  When  his  caufe  was  juft  expiring,  after 
a  very  long  purkiit,  and  many  fruitlefs  turnings 
and  cvafions  in  the  ceurfe  of  it,  I  founded  my 
inltrument,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  a  huntfman 
docs  his  horn  on  the  death  of  an  hare. 


The  next  whom  I  engaged  was  a  more  formi- 
dable difputant ;  and  I  own,  with  a  fenfe  of  gra- 
titude, that  your  inftrument  alone  could  render  me 
a  match  for  him.  His  Icrcngth  of  argument  was 
his  ftrength  of  Imigs  ;  and  he  was,  unqueftionably, 
an  able  antagoniil.  However,  if  your  machine  put 
me  upon  a  par  with  him,  I  thinic  I  may  fay  without 
vanity,  that  in  point  of  reafon,  I  had  the  upper 
hand.  I  fhall  only  add  that  as  it  was  habitual  for 
him  to  anfwer  arguments  by  vociferation,  fo  it 
became  needlefs  for  me  to  give  him  any  anfwer  of  a 
better  kind. 

Thus  far  my  fnend  :  I  do  not  queflion  but 
there  will  appear  artifts,  that  fhall  undertake  to 
inftruift  the  diffident,  the  fubmiflive,  and  the  balh- 
ful,  how  to  perform  the  whole  gamut  of  orato- 
rical and  rifible  mufick  :  and  as  there  is  a  kind 
of  humorous  laughter,  which  draws  all  others  into 
it's  own  vortex,  1  need  not  here  aflert  that  I  would 
have  thii  branch  very  much  inculcated. 

Neither 
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Neither  is  this  inftrument  of  Jmportance  in 
difpute  alone,  or  contjoverfy  ;  but  wherever  one 
man's  faculties  are  more  prone  to  laughter  than 
another's.  Trifles  will  burft  one  man's  fides,  which 
will  not  dirturb  the  features  of  another  ;  and  a 
laugh  one  cannot  join,  is  almoft  as  irkfome  as  a 
lamentation.  'Tis  like  a  peal  rung  after  a  wed- 
ding ;  where  a  whole  pariih  fhall  be.flunned  with 
noife,  becaufe  they  want  that  occafion  to  rejoice, 
which  the  perfons  at  leaft  imagine  to  be  their  lot, 
that  occaficned  it.  The  founds  are  pleafing  to 
their  ears,  who  find  them  conformable  to  their 
own  ideas  ;  but  tho.e  who  are  not  in  temper,  or 
unconcerned,    find  them  a  flupefying  repetition. 

When  therefore  my  m.ind  is  not  in  tune  with 
another's,  what  ftrikes  his,  will  not  vibrate  on  mine. 
All  I  then  have  to  do,  is  to  counterfeit  a  laugh  ; 
which  is  an  operation  as  artificial,  as  the  machine 
I  have  been  delcribing. 


THE 
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T  HE 

HISTORY  OF  DON  PEDRO****. 

THE  aflions  of  our  lives,  even  thofe  wc  call 
niofl  important,  feem  as  much  fubjedl  to  trifles, 
as  our  very  lives  themfclves.  We  frame  xn^vy  nota- 
ble projccls  in  imagination,  and  promife  to  ourfelves 
an  equal  terra  of  life.  'Tis  however  in  the  power  of 
the  niinutelt  accident,  to  (horten  the  one,  and  difcon- 
ceit  the  other.  'Tis  with  mankind  as  witli  ceitaia 
fire- engines,  whofe  motion  may  be  Hopped  in  the 
midfl  of  its  rapidity,  by  the  interpofitionof  llraw  in 
a  particular  part  of  ihem. 

The  following  tranilation  from  the  original  Spa- 
jtiiHi,  will  fufficiently  illuflratethe  foregoing  affertion. 
Bon  Pedro****  was  one  of  the  principal  grandees 
of  his  age  and  country.  He  had  a  genius  equal  to  his 
birth,  and  a  difpofuion  remarkably  contemplative. 
'Twas  his  cullom,  on  this  account,  to  retire  from  the 
wcrlJ  at  ftated  period?,  and  to  indulge  himfelf  in  all 
the  mazes  of  a  fine  imagination,  h  liappered  as  he 
one  day  fate  in  his  fludy,  that  he  fixed  his  eye  on  a. 
neighbouring  fpiJer.  The  moll  trivial  objeci  (if  any 
natural  objed  can  be  termed  io)  ferved  hiai  frequently 
for  the  foundation  of  fome  moral  and  fublime  reflec- 
tion. He  furveyed  t!ie  creature  aucntivcly,  and  in- 
dulged the  bias  of  his  thought,  'lill  he  was  Icil  in  rbc 

cxcuifons 
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excurfions  of  a  profound  reverie.  The  curious  work- 
manfhip  of  this  unregarded  animal  brought  at  once 
into  his  mind  the  whole  art  of  fortification.  He  ob- 
fti  ved  the  deficiency  of  human  fkill,  and  that  no  cun- 
ning could  have  contrived  her  fo  proper  an  habita- 
tion. He  found  that  no  violence  could  afFefl  the  ex- 
tremities of  her  lines,  but  what  was  immediately 
perceptible,  and  liable  to  alarm  her  at  the  center. 
He  obferved  the  road  by  which  flie  falli<;d  forth, 
ferved  to  convey  intelligence  from  without,  at  the 
lame  time  that  it  added  llrength  and  (lability  to  the 
work  within.  He  was  at  once  furprized  and  plcafed 
with  an  ol^jefl  which,  although  common,  he  hap- 
pened not  to  kave  beheld  in  the  fame  light,  or  with 
the  fame  attention.  From  this  inflant  he  bent  his 
thoughts  upon  the  advancement  of  military  fortifica- 
tion :  and  he  often  would  declare  it  was  this  trivial 
incident,  that  gave  him  a  relifh  for  that  ftudy,  which 
he  afterwards  purfued  with  fuch  application  and 
fuccefs. 

He  fpent  in  fhort  fo  much  time  upon  the  attain* 
ment  of  this  fcience,  that  he  grew  as  capable  of  exe- 
cuting any  part  of  it,  as  fpeculation  alone  could  reri- 
der  him.  Nothing  wanted  now,  but  pradiceto  coni- 
pleat  the  fame  of  his  abilities.  That  in  (hort  was  his 
next  purfuit.  He  became  defirous  of  experiencing, 
what  had  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  imagination,  and 
to  make  thofe  mural  faliies,  which  had  been  attended 

there 
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there  with  vidory.  To  this  end  he  had  Iktle  to  do, 
but  excite  the  ambition  of  his  young  monarch  ;  to 
enforce,  by  teflimony  of  his  friend?,  hi;  qualifications 
for  the  poft  he  fought  ;  and,  on  the  fini  delivery  of 
his  petition,  to  obtain  preferment  from  the  King. 

This  happened  to  be  a  time  of  the  profoundeft 
tranquillity  :  little  agreeable  to  a  perfon  eager  of 
glory,  furnifhed  with  flcill,  andconfcious  of  abilities. 
Such  was  this  ingenious  nobleman.  He  well  knew 
the  ambition  of  princes,  and  of  his  monarch  in  par- 
ticular. But  he  was  not  acquainted  with  his  own. 
That  imperious  and  fubtle  paflion  is  often  moft  pre- 
dominate when  'tis  lead  perceived.  When  it  once 
prevails  in  any  great  degree,  we  and  our  reafon 
grow  fubfervient,  and,  inflead  of  checking  or  con- 
tradidling,  it  ftoops  to  flatter  and  to  authorize  it. 
Inftead  of  undeceiving,  fhe  confirms  us  in  our  error ; 
and  even  levels  the  mounds,  and  fmooths  the  obflruc- 
tions,  which  it  is  her  natural  province  to  inter- 
pofe.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Don  Pedro.  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  talle  encreafed  his  fenfibility  ;  and  his 
fenfibility  made  him  more  a  flave.  The  mind  of  man, 
like  the  finer  parts  of  matter,  the  more  delicate  it  is, 
naturally  admits  the  more  deep  and  the  more  vifible 
impreflions.  The  purcft  fpirits  are  the  fooneft  apt 
to  take  flame.  Let  us  therefore  be  the  more  candid 
to  him,   on  account  of  the  vivacity  of  his  paflions, 

feduced. 
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feduced,   as  indeed  he  was,  into  very  unwarrantable 
Ichcmes. 

He  had  in  brief  conceived  a  projeft,  to  give  his 
mafter  an  univerfal  monarchy.  He  had  calculated 
every  article  with  the  iitmoil  labour  and  precifion, 
and  intended  within  a  few  days,  toprefent  hisprojcft 
to  the  king. 

Spain  was  then  in  a  flate  of  affluence;  had  a 
large  army  on  foot ;  together  with  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  raifing  an  inimenfe  one.  'Twere  impof- 
iible  to  anfwer  for  the  pofTible  events,  that  might  de- 
ftroy  their  hopes  of  fuch  an  entcrpiize.  Difficulty 
often  attends  the  execution  of  things  the  mod  feafi- 
ble  and  well  contrived  in  theory.  Bnt  whoever  was 
acquainted  with  the  author  of  this  project,  knew  the 
pofture  of  affairs  in  Europe  at  that  time,  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  prince,  and  the  many  circumftances  that 
confpired  to  favour  it,  might  have  thought  the  pro- 
jedl  would  have  been  agreed  to,  put  in  praflice,  and, 
without  fome particular  interpofition  of  fortune,  been 
attended  with  fjccefs — But  fortune  did  not  put  her- 
felf  to  ary  particular  trouble  about  the  matter. 

Don  Pedro,  big  with  vaft  defigns,  was  one  day 
walking  in  his  fields.  He  was  promifed  next  morning 
an  audience  of  the  king.  He  was  preparing  himfelf 
for  a  converfation,  which  might  prove  of  fo  much 
confequenceto  all  mankind  ;  when  walking  thought- 
4  fully 
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fully  along,  and  regardlefs  of  his  path,  his  foot  hap- 
pened to  ftumble  and  to  overturn  an  ant's-neft.    He 
cad  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  to  fee  the  occafion  of 
his  mlftnke,  where  he  fpyed  the  little  animals  in  the 
moil  miferable  confufion.     He  had  the  delicacy  of 
fenti/nent,  to  be  really  forry  for  what  he  had  done  ; 
and,  putting  himfelf  in  their  condition,  began  to  re- 
fle<S.  upon  the  confequence.    It  might  be  an  age,  to 
them,  ere  they  could  recover  their  tranquillity.     Ha 
viewed  them  with  a  fort  of  fmile,   to  find  the  anxiety 
they  underwent  for  fuchperifhable  habitations.   Yet 
he  confidered  that  his  contempt  was  only  the  efFefl 
of  his  own  fuperiority  ;  and  that  there  might  be  fome 
created  Leing<;,  to  whom  his  own  fpecies  muft  appear 
as  trifling.    His  remark  did  not  ceafe  here.    He  con- 
fidered his   future  enterprize,   wiih  an  eye  to  fuch  a 
race  of  being?.     He  found  it  mufl  appear  to  them 
in  a  light  as  difadvantageous,   as  the  ambition  and 
vain-glory  of  an  ant  would,  to  himfelf    How  ridicu- 
lous, de  faid,  mufl  thisrepublick  appear  to  me,  could 
I  difcern  its  adions,    as  it  has  probably  many,  that 
arc  analogous   to  thofe  of  human   nature  !    Suppofe 
thenl  at  continual  variance  about  the  property  of  a 
grain  offand.     Suppofe  one,   that  had  acquired  a 
lew  fands  more  to  his  portion — as   alfo  one  grain  of 
tvheat,  and  onefmall  particle  of  barley  flour — (hould 
think  himfelf  qualified  to  tyrannize  over  his  equals, 
and  to  lord  it,  uncontrouled.    Confider  liim,  on  this 
account,   not  contented  to  make  ufe  of  the  numerous 
legs  withvshjtii  nr.ture  has  fupplied  him,   born    aloft 

by 
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by  a  couple  of  /laves  within  the  hollow  of  an  hull: 
bf  wheat,  five  or  fix  oihers,  at  the  fame  time,  aitend- 
ing  foleninly  npon  the  proceffion.  Suppofe  laflly, 
that  among  this  people,  the  prime  minifter  fhould 
perfuade  the  feft  to  levy  war  upon  a  neighbouring 
colony ;  and  this  in  order  to  be  ililed  the  fovereign 
of  two  hillocks,  infiead  of  one  ;  while  perhaps  their 
prcfent  condition  leaves  them  nothing  to  vvifli  be- 
fides  fupeifluities.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  among  mankind, 
nay  of  any  fpecies  of  animals  fuperior  to  their  own, 
to  deilroy  at  once  the  minifter  and  people  all  toge- 
ther :  This  is  doubtlefs  very  ridiculous ;  yet  this  is 
doubtlefs  my  own  cafe,  in  refpeil  to  many  fubordi- 
nate  beings,  and  very  certainly  of  the  Supreme  one. 
Farewell  then,  ye  air-built  citadels  !  Farewell,  vi- 
fions  of  unfolid  glory  !  Don  Pedro  will  feek  no  ho- 
nour of  fo  equivocal  an  acceptation,  as  to  degrade 
his  chara£ler  to  a  fuperior  fpecies,  in  proportion  as 
it  exalts  him  before  his  own. 

See  here  a  jufl  conclufion  !  In  (hort,  he  found  it 
fo  fairly  drawn,  as  immediately  to  drop  his  projeft, 
leave  the  army,  and  retire  :  of  which  whimfical  re- 
lation it  may  be  well  enough  obferved,  that  a  fpider 
had  enllaved  the  world,  had  not  an  ant  obitrudled  his 
defign. 

Vol.  II.  H  UPON 
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UPON     ENVY. 


TO      A      FRIEND,      R.     C. 

WHENCE  is  it,  my  friend,  that  I  feel  it' 
impofiible  to  envy  you,  althcu;^h,  he'eafter, 
your  qualifications  may  make  whole  millions  do  fo  ? 
for,  believe  me,  when  I  afiirm,  that  I  deem  it  much 
more  fupcrfluous,  to  wilTi  you  honours  to  gratify 
your  ambition,  than  to  wifli  you  ambition  enough  to 
make  your  honours  fatisfaftory. 

It  feems  an  hard  cafe  that  envy  iliould  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  merit,  at  the  fame  time  that  fcorn  fo  na- 
turally attends  the  want  ofit.  '  Fis  however  in  fome 
ineaf.ire  perhaps  an  unavoidable  (and  perhaps  in  fome 
fenfe  an  ufeful)  paflion  in  all  the  molt  heroic  na- 
tures ;  where,  refined  through  certain  drainers,  it 
takes  the  name  of  emulation.  'Tis  a  pain  arifmg  in 
our  breads,  on  contemplation  of  the  fuperior  advan- 
tages of  another:  And  its  tendency  is  truly  good, 
under  fome  certain  regulations. 

All  honour,  very  evidently,  depends  upon  com- 
parilbn  ;  and  confequcntly  the  more  numerous  are 
our  fuperiors,  the  fmaller  portion  of  it  falls. to  our 
(hare.  Confidered  relatively,  we  are  dwarfs,  or 
giants;  though  confidered  abfjlutely,  we  are  nei- 
ther. 
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iher.  However,  the  love  of  this  relative  grandeur 
is  made  a  part  of  our  natures ;  and  the  ufe  of  emu- 
lation is  lo  excite  our  diligence  in  purfuit  of  pon-er, 
for  the  fake  of  beneficence.  1  he  inftances  of  it's 
perverfion  arc  obvious  to  every  one's  cbiervation. 
A  vicious  mind,  inllead  of  it's  ov.n  emalument, 
ftudies  the  debafcment  of  his  fuperlor.  A  perfon,  to 
pleafe  oi.e  of  this  caft,  muft  needs  diveft  himfclf  of 
all  ufeful  qualities;  and  in  older  to  be  beloved,  dif- 
covcr  noihing  that  is  truly  amiable.  One  may  very 
fafely  fix  our  efleem  on  thofe  wliom  we  hear  fome 
people  depreciate.  Merit  is  to  them  as  uniformly 
odious,  as  the  fun  icfclf  to  the  birds  of  darknefs. 
An  author,  to  judge  of  his  own  merit,  may  fix  his 
eye  upon  this  tribe  of  men  ;  and  fufrer  his  fatisfac- 
tion  to  arife  in  due  prr^portion  to  their  diicontenr. 
Their  difapprobation  will  fufHciently  influence  zvery 
generous  boioin  in  his  favor  :  and  1  would  as  im- 
p  icitly  give  my  applaufe  to  one  whom  ihey  pull  to 
pieces,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu  worfliip  thofc, 
that  have  been  devoured  by  apes. 

'Tis  another  pcrveifion  of  this  paffion,  though  of 
a  lefs  enormous  nature,  when  it  merely  llimulates  us 
to  rival  others  in  points  of  nointrinfick  v/orth.  To 
equal  others  in  the  ulelefs  parts  of  learning  ;  to  pur- 
fue  riches  for  the  fake  of  an  equipage  as  brilliant ; 
to  covet  an  equal  knowledge  of  a  table  ;  to  vie  in 
jock  y-fhip,  or  cunning  at  a  bett.  Thefe,  and  many 
other  rivalfliips,  anfwer  not  the  genuine  purpofes  of 
emulation. 

K   2  I  BELIEVE, 
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I  BELIEVE  the  paflion  is  oftentimes  derived  frofti' 
a  too  partial  view  of  our  own  and  others  excellencies. 
We  behold  a  man  pofTefled  of  fome  particular  ad- 
varitrge,  and  we  immediately  refleft  upon  its  de- 
ficiency in  ourfelves.  We  wait  not  to  examine  what- 
others  we  have  to  balance  it.  We  envy  another 
man's  bodily  accomplifliments ;  when  our  mental 
ones  might  preponderate,  would  we  put  them  into 
the  fcale.  Should  we  aHi  our  ov/n  bofoms  whether 
we  would  change  fituations  altogether,  I  fancy  felf- 
love  would,  generally,  make  us  preffr  our  own  con- 
dition. But  if  our  fentiments  remain  the  fame  after 
fuch  an  examination,  all  we  can  juflly  endeavour  is 
our  own  real  advancement.  To  meditate  this  de- 
triment either  in  fortune,  power,  or  reputation,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  infamous,  has  often  a  ten- 
dency to  deprefs  ourfelves.  But  let  us  confine  our- 
emulation  to  points  of  real  worth;  to  riches,  power, 
or  knowledge,  oaJy  that  we  may  rival  others  in  be- 
Efficence. 


A    VISION 
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A    VISION. 

INGENIOUS  was  the  device  of  thofe  cele- 
brated worthies,  who,  for  the  moreefFeftual  pro- 
mulgation of  their  well-grounded  maxims,  firft  pre- 
tended to  divine  infpiration.  Peace  be  to  their  manes; 
may  the  turflie  lightly  on  their  brcaft;  and  the  verdure 
over  their  grave  be  as  perpetual  as  their  memories  ! 
Well  knew  they  quellionlefs,  that  a  proceeding  of 
this  nature  muft  afford  an  excufe  to  their  modelly, 
as  well  as  add  a  weight  to  their  inftruftions.  For, 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  if  we  may  believe  the 
hillories  of  the  bell  repute,  man  has  ever  found  a  de- 
light in  giving  credit  to  furprizing  lies.  There  was 
indeed  a  neccffary  degree  of  credit,  previous  to  this 
delight;  and  there  was  as  neceifary  a  delight,  in  order 
to  enforce  any  degree  of  credit.  But  fo  it  was,  that 
tie  pleafure  role,  in  proportion  to  the  wonder ; 
and  if  the  love  of  wonder  was  but  gratified,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  tale  was  founded  upon  a  witch  or  an 
Egeria  ;  on  a  rat,  a  pigeon,  the  pummel  of  a  fword, 
a  bloated  fibyll,   or  a  three-foot  ftool. 

Of  all  writers-that  bear  any  referablance  to  thefe 
oiiginals,  thofe  who  approach  the  neareft,  are  fuch, 
a?  difcribe  their  extraordinary  dreams  and  vifions. 
0{  cAcntaiion  we  may  not,  peradventure,  accufc 
them  who  claim  tothemfelves  no  other  than  the  merit 
«f  fpe£\atort.  Of  want  of  abilities  we  muft  not  cenfure 
them  ;  when  we  are  gi\en  to  know  that  their imagi- 
H  3  nation 
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nation  had  no  more  part  in  the  afFair,  than  a  whhcd 
wall  has,  in  thcfe  various  figures,  which  feme 
Crafty  aniil  reprefents  thereon. 


The  frft  meditation  of  a  folitary,  is  the  behaviour 
of  men  in  aftive  life.  Haplcfs  fpecies,  I  cry'd,  how 
very  grofsly  art  thou  miftaken  !  How  very  fupine, 
while  youth  permits  thee  to  gain  the  prize  of  virtue, 
by  reflraint!  How  very  rtfolute,  wh;n  thine  age 
leaves  nothing  to  reftrain  thee  !  Thougi\efta  loofe  to 
thine  inclinations,  'till  they  lofe  their  very  being; 
and,  like  a  lamp  over-whelmed  with  oil,  arc  cxtin- 
guifhed  by  indulgence.  What  folly  to  dream  of  vir- 
tue, wher  there  is  no  longer  room  for  fclf  denial  ; 
cr,  when  the  enemy  cxpiies  by  fi  knefs,   to  demand 

tl'.c  honour  of  a  triumph  ! Mufing  upon  this  fub- 

jet^,  I  fell  into  a  profound  flumber  ;  and  the  vifion 
with  which  it  furnifned  me,  Ihall  iupply  materials 
for  this  cfTay. 

I  WAS,  mcthought,  tranfport.ed  into  a  winding 
valley,  on  each  f:de  of  vvhofe  area,  fo  f  ;r  as  my  eye 
could  fee,  were  held  up  (in  the  manner  of  apidure)all 
the  pleafmg  objtds  either  of  art  or  nature.  Hi  Is  rofe 
one  beyond  another,  crowned  with  trees,  cr  adorned 
with  edifices  ;  broken  rocks  contrafled  with  lawns, 
and  foaming  rivers  poured  head'.ong  over  them  ; 
gilded  fpires  enlivened  even  the  fun-(hine  ;  and  lone- 
fome  ruins,  by  the  fide  of  woods,  gave  a  fplemnity 
to  the  fliade.  It  v.ould  be  endlef:,  or  rather  impof- 
2  fible. 
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fible,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vafl:  variety.  It  feemed, 
as  though  people  of  whatever  inclinations  might  here 
meet  with  their  favorite  objeft. 

Whil-e  I  flood  iimazed,  and  even  confounded,  at 
fo  aftonifhing  a  landflcip  ;  an  old  man  approached  to- 
wards me,  and  ofiered  his  aHlfiancein  alleviatirgmy 
furprize.  You  obferve,  fays  he,  in  the  middle  path, 
a  train  of  fprighdy  female  pilgrims%  conduced  by  a 
matron  ^  of  a  graver  cail.  She  is  habited,  as  you  may 
obferve,  in  a  robe  far  more  plain  and  fimple  than  that 
of  any  amidil  her  followers.  It  is  her  province  to  re- 
llrain  her  pupils,  that  the  objedls  glittering  on  each 
fide  may  not  fcduce  them  to  make  excurfjons,  from 
which  they  fcarce  ever  find  their  right  v/ay  again. 
You  may  not,  perhaps,  fufpeft  the  gulphs  and  preci- 
pices that  lie  intermixed  amidft  a  fcenery  fo  delight- 
ful to  the  eye.  You  fte,  indeed,  at  a  confiderable 
diftance,  the  gilt  domeof  a  temple,  raifed  on  columns 
of  the  vvhlteft  marble.  I  mull  inform  you,  that  with- 
in this  temple  refides  a  lady"^,  weaving  wreaths  of 
immoital  amaranth  for  that  worthy  matron,  if  (he 
exert  her  authority  ;  and,  as  their  obedience  is  more 
or  lefi  entire,  flie  has  alfo  garlands  of  inferior  lullre 
to  recompence  the  ladies  in  her  train. 

Your  own  fagacity,  added  he,  will  fupply  the 
place  of  farther  inllrudions  J  and  then  vaniihed  in  an 
jnltant. 

H  4  The 

a  The  Pdlijcns.  ''  Reafon.  '^  Virtue. 
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Th-e  fpace  before  mc,  as  it  appcarcJi  \vas<:roned  by 
four  fucccrTiv^  rivers.  Over  :hef:  were  thrown  as  many 
bridges,  und  beyond  eadi  of  thefe  ftreams  the  ground 
feemcd  to  vary  it's  degree  of  luftre,  as  much  as  if  it 
■had  Icin  under  a  different  climate.  On  the  fide  of 
each  of  thefe  river?  appeared,  as  I  thought,  a  re- 
repteclc  for  travellers ;  fo  that  the  journey  feemed  to 
be  portioned  into  four  diftinft  Itagcs.  It  is  pofSble 
that  thefs  were  meant  to  reprefent  the  periods  of  a 
man's  life  ;  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,    and  old  age. 

During  the  firfl  flage,  our  travellers  procec-ded 
•wichout  much  diflurbance.  Their  cxcurfions  were  of 
;io  greater  extent  than  to  crop  a  primrofe,  or  a  daify, 
that  grew  on  the  way-fide  :  And  in  thele  their  gover- 
nefs  indulged  them.  She  gave  them  but  few  checks, 
and  they  aiTorctd  her  but  little  occafion.  But  when 
they  arrived  at  the  fccond  period,  the  cafe  then  was 
greatly  altered.  The  youug  ladies  grew  vifibly  ena- 
moured of  the  beauties  on  eacli  fide  ;  and  the  gover- 
iiefs  began  to  feel  a  ccnfciouTnefs  of  her  duty  to  re- 
train them.  Thcypetitionedclajnorouflyto  make  one 
ihort  cxcurfion.  and  met  with  a  decent  refufal.  One 
fii  them,  that  vifibly  fhewed  hcrfelf  thcgrcatefl  vixen 
;ii;d  romp  '^  amongft  them,  had  a  thoufand  arts  and 
ilraU^ems  to  circumvent  her  well-meaning  gcverncfs, 

Irauft 
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I  mufl  here  mention,  what  I  remarked  afterwards, 
that  fome  of  the  pupils  felt  greater  attradions  inone 
fla^e  ;  and  fome  in  another.  Aud  the  fcene  before 
them  being  well  variegated  with  moffy  banks  and 
purling  ftreams.  friiking  lambs  and  piping  fliepherds ; 
infpired  a  longing  that  was  inexpreffible,  to  one  that 
feemed  of  an  amorous  complexion.  She  requefled  to 
make  a  fhort  digrefiion  ;  pointed  to  the  band  of  (hep- 
herds  dancing  ;  and,  as  I  obferved,  prefented  a  glafs, 
tlirough  which  the  matron  might  diflindtly  view 
them.  The  governefs  applied  the  glafs,  end  it  was 
wonderful  to  trace  tTie  .diange  it  effeifled.  She,  who 
before  had  with  much  conflancy  oppofcd  the  prayers 
of  her  petitioner,  nowbegan  to  lean  towards  her  de- 
mands ;  and,  as  if  flie  herfelf  wei-e  not  quite  indilFer- 
ent  to  the  fciene  of  pleafure  The  had  beheld,  grew  re- 
mifs  in  her  difcipline;  foftened  the  language  of  diC- 
fent  ;  and  with  a  gentle  reprimand,  fufFered  her  pu- 
pil to  elope.  After  this,  however,  flie  winked  her 
eyes  ;  that  (he  might  not  at  leaft  bear  teflimony  to 
the  ftep  fhe  did  not  approve.  AYhen  the  lady  had 
gratlfyed  her  curiofity,  flie  returned  for  the  prefent^ 
but  with  an  appetite  more  inflamed,  and  more  im- 
patient to  repeat  her  frolick.  The  govcrn-.fs  appeared 
uneafy,  and  to  repent  of  her  own  compliance  ;  and 
reafon  good  fhe  had  ;  confidering  (be  confidence  it 
gave  her  pupil,  and  tlie  weight  it  took  from  her  own 
authority. 

TuEy 
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'  Thev  were  not  pafied  far  from  the  fecond  flage 
of  their  journey,  ere  they  all  determined  to  rebel, 
and  fabmit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  leader  no  long- 
er. 

Another  now  took  the  lend;  and  fcizir.g  sn  em- 
broidered handkerchief,  compleatly  hoodwinked  the 
direftrefs.  All  now  was  tumult,  anarchy,  difagree- 
ynent,  and  confufion.  They  led  their  guide  along, 
blind-fold,  not  without  propofals  of  downright 
murder.  They  foon  loft  fight  of  the  regular  path, 
and  flrode  along  with  amazing  rapidity.  I  (hould 
however,  except  fome  few  -,  who,  being  of  a  com- 
plexion  naturally  languid,  and  thus  deprived  of  their, 
proteclrefs,  had  neither  conftancy  to  keep  the  road, 
nor  fpirit  enough  to  ftray  far  from  it.  Theie  found 
the  utmoft  of  their  inclinations  gratified,  in  treafur- 
i)ig  up  (hells  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  fcooping 
fofllls  from  the  rocks,  or  preferving  plants  that  grew 
in  the  valley.  A  moth  or  butterfly  afforded  them  a 
chace,  and  a  grub  or  beetle  was  a  fuitable  coiipa-. 
nion.     But  to  return  to  the  vagabonds. 

The  lady  that  perfcrmed  the  feat  of  blinding  her 
governcfs,  for  a  time,  bore  thechief  rule  ;  and  held- 
xhc  lelt  in  a  Hate  of  ferviuice  ^  She  fccmed  to  be 
indeed  formed  for  that  power  and  grandeur,  which. 

was 

*  The  Virtuold-pafllon.  '^. Ambition, 
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y.ras  her  delight  ;  being  of  a  R.itnre  remarkably  tall, 
with  an  air  of  dignity  in  her  countenance.  Not  but 
others  would  fomctimes  iiifilt  upon  fome  temporary 
gratification.  As  they  ihaped  their  way  to  a  great 
city,  one  s  would  loll  and  loiter  on  a  bed  of  rofes  ; 
another  would  join  the  dance  of  fhephcrds,  and  fome- 
times  retire  with  ^  one  into  the  covert.  A  ^  third 
wouid  not  move  a  flep  farther,  til!  fhe  had  gathered 
fome  ore  that  was  v/alTied  from  the  mountains. 
When  they  entered  the  city,  their  diflipation  was  yet 
more  obfervable.  One  ^  intoxicated  herfelf  with  cor- 
dials ;  another  '  went  in  queft  of  lace  and  equipage. 
The  °'  lady,  however,  at  this  time  the  mcil  enter- 
prizing,  and  who  (as  I  mentioned  before)  liad  given 
fuch  a  turn  to  their  affairs,  difcovered  a  flranfre  fond- 
nefs  herfelf  for  lawn  and  ermine,  embroidered  ftars, 
and  golden  collars.  However  difficult  it  feemed  to 
reach  them,  or  how  little  neceffary  foever  they  feem- 
ed to  happinefs,  thefe  alone  engaged  her  attention  j 
^nd  to  thefe  alone  her  hopes  afpired.  Nay  Ihewent 
fo  far,  as,  in  failure  of  thefe,  to  refohe  on  mifery 
and  wilful  wretchednefs. 

She  at  length  fuccceded,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  find 
how  little  they  enhanced  her  happinefs  ;  and  her 
former  compeers,  having  ruined  their  conilitutions, 
were  once  again  defirous  to  have  their  queen  rei"n 
over  thcm.^  In  fhort,  their  loyalty  regained  the  af. 

ccndant; 

g  Indolence.  ^  Gallantry.  i  Avarice. 

"^Ebriety,  iPiide  and  Vanity,  '"Ambition, 
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Cendant;  infomdch,  that  with  one  confent  they  re- 
moved the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  vowed  to 
obey  ker  future  dircdions. 

She  promifed  to  procure  them  all  the  happinefs 
that  was  confiftent  with  their  prefcnt  ftate  ;  and  ad- 
vifed  them  aJl  to  follow  her  towards  the  patli  they 
fcad  forfaken. 

Our  travellers,  in  a  little  time  afterihis,  pa/fed 
over  the  bridge  that  introduced  thtm  to  thtir  clofing 
ilagc.  TJie  fiibjefts,  very  orderly,  xepcniant,  and 
ceim'Xwe;  the  governeis,  more  rijid  an'd  imperious 
than  ever.  The  former,  uirhercd,  decrepit,  lan- 
guiftil-ng  ;  the  latter,  in  greater  vigour,  :;nd  more 
bcactiful  than  before.  Time  appeared  topxoducc  in 
her,  a  very  cppofite  cFeft,  to  that  it  wrought  in  her 
companions.  She  feemcd,  indeed,  no  move  that 
rafy  duflilccreaturc,  iufaltcd  and  borne  away  by  the 
\.'hims  of  her  companions.  She  sppearcd  more  judi- 
cious in  the  commands  fhe  gave,  and  more  rigorous 
in  the  execution.  In  (hort,  both  her  own  a(Jtivity, 
jxkI  the  fupine  lethargy  of  thofe  whoun  Ihe  condutJled 
united  50  make  way  for  her  unlimiited  authority. 
:\ow,  indeed,  a  more  limited  ruic  might  have  fe- 
ciired  obedience,  and  maintained  a  legularity.  The 
laflies  were  but  little  ftruck  with  the  glare  of -cbjefls 
on  each  fide  the  way.  One  alone  I  mull  except, 
uliom  I  beheld  look  wifii fully,  with  a  retorted  eye, 
towards  the  golden  ore  wafLed  down  by  the  torrentf. 

The 
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The  governefs  reprefcnted,  in  the  ftrongeft  terras, 
that  the  materials  could  not  be  imported  into  the 
realms  they  were  about  to  enter.  That,  were  this 
even  the  cafe,  they  could  be  there  of  no  importaace. 
However,  fhe  had  not  extirpated  the  bias  of  this 
craving  dame,  when  they  approached  the  temple  to 
which  I  formerly  alluded. 

The  temple  flood  upon  a  lofty  hill,  half  encircled 
with  trees  of  never  fading  verdure.  Between  the  milk- 
white  columns  (which  were  of  the  Doriclc  order,  the 
bafes  gilt,  as  alfo  the  capitals)  a  blaze  of  glory  if-^ 
fued,  of  fuch  fuperior  luftre,  that  none  befide  the 
governefs  was  able  to  approach  it.  She,  indeed,  with 
a  deje£led  countenance,  drew  near  unto  the  goddefs; 
who  gently  waved  her  hand  in  the  way  of  falutation- 

The  matron  feemed  lefs  dazzled,  than  delightctJ, 
with  her  exceffive  beaoity.  She  accofted  her  with,  re- 
verence, and  with  much  diffidence  began  to  meiv- 
tion  their  pretenfion  to  her  favor.  "  She  mufl 
•*  own,  ilie  had  been  too  remifs  in  the  beginning  of 
*•  her  government ;  fhe  hoped  it  would  be  attrl- 
*'  buted  to  inexperience  in  the  fubtle  wiles  of  her 
"  fellow-travellers.  She  flattered  herfelf,  that  her 
*'  fevcrity  towards  the  conclufion  of  her  journey 
**  might  in  feme  fort  make  atonement  for  her  miibe- 
'*  haviour  in  the  beginning.  Laftly,  that  (he  fome- 
"  time?  found  ic  impolTible  to  hear  the  diftates  of 

"  the 
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•'  the  Goddefs  amid  the  clamours  of  her  pupUs, 
*'  aiid  the  din  of  their  perruafions." 

To  this  the  goddefs  made  reply. 
«'  You  have  heard,"  faid  flie,  "  no  doubt  that 
•'  the  favors  I  beilovv,  are  by  no  means  confident 
•'  with  a  ftate  of  inadivity.  The  only  time  when 
•'  you  were  allowed  an  opportunity  to  deferve  tliem, 
*»  was  the  lime  when  your  pupils  were  the  moil:  re- 
**  fraftory  and  perverfe.  The  honours  you  expeft 
"  in  my  court  are  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of 
"  a  good  undertaking.  May  you,  hereafter,  par- 
**  take  them,  in  reward  of  your  more  vigorous  con- 
**  dudl :  For  the  prcfent,  you  are  little  entitled  to 
*'  any  rezomper.ce  fi-om  me.  As  to  your  pupils,  I 
"  obfcrve,  they  have  pafTed  fentcnce  upon  thcm- 
"  ft  Ives." 

At  thii  iuftant  of  time  the  bell  rung  for  fuppcr, 
and  awaked  mc  :  I  found  the  gardener  by  my  fide, 
prepared  to  pknt  a  parcel  of  trees ;  a'd  that  J  had 
flumbered  av.ay  the  hours,  in  which  I  ihould  have 
given  him  faitablc  dirc6lions. 


UNCO  N- 
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U  N  C  -O  N  N  EC  T  E  D    THOUGHTS 
O  N    G  A  R  D  E  N  I  N  G, 

GARDENING  may  be  divided  into  three 
fpecies — kitchen -gardening — parterre-garden- 
ing— and  landfkip,  orpifturefque-gardening  :  which 
latter  is  the  fabjeft  intended  in  the  following  pages — 
It  confiils  in  pleafing  the  imagination  by  Icenes  of 
grandeur,  beauty,  or  variety.  Convenience  merely 
has  no  fhare  here,  any  farther  than  as  it  pleafes  the 
imaginatio;i. 

Perhaps  the  divifion  of  the  pleafures  of  imagi- 
nation, according  as  they  are  ftruck  by  the  great, 
the  various,  and  the  beautiful,  may  be  accurate 
enough  for  my  prefent  purpofe  ;  why  each  of  them' 
afFe£ls  us  with  pleafure  may  be  traced  in  other  au- 
thors. See  Burke,  Hutchinfon,  Gerard,  the  theory 
of  agreeable  fenfations,  &c.  * 

There  feems  however  to  be  fome  objefls,  which 
afford  a  pleafure  not  reducible  to  either  of  the  fore- 
going heads.     A  ruin,  for  inftance,  may  be  neither 

new 

*  Carden-fcene:  msy  perhaps  be  (divided  into  the  fublime,  th^ 
beautiful,  and  the  rrelancholy  or  penfive;  to  which  lafl:  I  know 
not  but  we  may  aflign  a  middle  place  betwixt  the  fprmer  two, 

as  being  in  fome  foit  compofed  of  bjth.     See  Buikt's  Sublimr, 
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new  to  us,  nor  majeftick,  nor  beautiful,  yet  afford 
that  pleafing  melancholy  which  proceeds  from  a 
reflexion  on  decayed  magnificence.  For  this  reafon, 
an  able  gardiner  fliould  avail  himfelf  of  objeiSs, 
perhaps,  not  very  ftriking ;  if  they  fetve  to  con- 
nect ideas,  that  convey  reflexions  of  the  pleafing 
kind. 

Objects  fhould  indeed  belefs calculated  to  ftrikc 
the  in-.mcdiate  eye,  than  the  judgment  or  well- 
formed  imagination  j  as  in  painting. 

It  is  no  cbjeftion  to  the  plcafure  of  novelty, 
that  it  makes  an  ugly  object  more  difagrecable.  It 
is  enough  thnt  it  produces  a  fuperiority  betwixt 
things  in  other  refpecls  equal.  It  feems,  on  fomtf 
occafion?,  to  go  even  farther.  Are  there  not 
bro!:en  rocks  and  rugged  grounds,  to  which  we 
can  hardly  attribute  cither  beauty  or  grandeur ;  and 
yet  when  introduced  near  an  extent  of  lawn,  im- 
part a  pleafurc  equal  to  more  Ihapely  fcenes  ? 
Thus  a  fcries  of  lawn,  though  ever  fo  beautiful, 
may  fauate  and  cloy,  unlcfs  the  eye  pafTcs  to  them 
from  wilder  fcenes ;  and  then  they  acquire  the  grace 
of  novelty. 

Variety  appcai-s  to  me  to  derive   good  part  of 

it's  eficft  from  novelty;  as  the  eye,  pafllng  from  one 

form   or  color,  to  a  f«:m  or  color  of  a  dilTercnt 

2  kind. 
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kind,  finds  a  degree  of  novelty  in  it's  prefcnt  objeft, 
which  affords  immediate  fatisfaclion. 


Variety  however,  in  fbme  inflances,  may  be 
carried  to  fuch  excefs  as  to  lofe  it's  whole  efFedl. 
I  have  obferved  ceilings  fo  crammed  with  flucco- 
ornaments ;  that,  although  of  the  moft  different 
kinds,  they  have  produced  an  uniformity.  A  fuf- 
£cient  quantity  of  undecorated  fpace  is  neceffary  to 
exhibit  fuch  decorations  to  advantage. 


Ground  fliould  firft  be  confidered  with  an 
eye  to  it's  peculiar  charadler  :  whether  it  be  the 
grand,  the  favage,  the  fprightly,  the  melancho- 
ly, the  horrid,  or  the  beautiful.  As  one  or  o- 
iher  of  thefe  charaders  prevail,  one  may  fome- 
what  flrengthen  it's  effect,  by  allowing  every  part 
fome  denomination,  and  then  fupporting  it's  title 
by  fuitable  appendages — For  inftance.  The  lover's 
walk  may  have  affignation  feats,  with  proper  mot- 
toes —  urns  to  faithful  lovers  —  trophies,  garlands, 
&c.  by  means  of  art. 

What  an  advantage  muft  fome  Italian  feats 
derive  from  the  circumflance  of  being  fituate  on 
ground  mentioned  in  the  clafficks  ?  And,  even  in 
England,  wherever  a  park  or  garden  happens  to 
have  been  the  fcene  of  any  event  in  hiftory,  one 
would  furely  avail  one's   felf  of  that  cixcumftance, 

VpT.ir.  I  to 
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to  make  it  more  interefthig  to  the  rmagination. 
Mottoes  fhould  allude  to  it,  columns,  &c.  record 
it ;  verfes  moralize  upon  it  ;  and  curicfity  receive 
it's  fhare  of  pleafure. 

In  dcfigiiing  a  houfe  and  gardens,  it  is  happy 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  maintaining  a 
fubordination  of  parts ;  the  houfe  fo  luckily  placed 
as  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  whole  defign.  I  have 
fometimes  thought  that  there  was  room  for  it  to 
refemble  an  epick  or  dramatick  poem.  It  is  rather 
to  be  wlfhed  than  required,  that  the  more  Itriking 
fcenes  may  fucceed  thofe  which  are  lefs  fo. 

Taste  depends  much  upon  temper.  Some  pre- 
fer Tibulius  to  Virgil,  and  Virgil  to  Homer 

Hagley  to  Persfield,  and  Persfield  to  the  Welfli 
mountains.  This  occafions  the  different  preferences 
that  are  given  to  fituations — A  garden  ftrikes  us 
molt,  where  the  grand  and  the  pleafing  facceed,  net 
intermingle  with,  each  other. 

I  EF.i.iLVE,  however,  the  fublime  has  generally  a 
deeper  effect  than  the  merely  beautiful. 

I  use  the  words  landfkip  and  profped,  the  for- 
mer r.i  exprefiive  of  home  icciics,  the  latter  of  dif- 
tant  image.--.  Profpetts  Ihould  take  in  the  blue  dif- 
tant  hills  ;  byt  never  fo  rcmcv^ciy,   that  thry  be  not 

diilio- 
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dlftinguiniable  from  clouds.     Yet  this  mere  extent  is 
what  the  vulgar  value. 

Landski1»  fhould  contain  i'ariety  enough  to  form' 
a  pidlurc  upon  canvas ;  and  this  is  no  bad  teit,  as 
1  think  the  landfkip  painter  is  the  gardiner's  bed 
defigner.  The  eye  requires  a  fort  of  balance  here  ; 
but  not  lb  as  to  encroach  upon  probable  nature.  A 
wood,  or  hill,  may  balance  a  houfe  or  obelilk  ;  for 
exaftnefs  would  be  difpleafing.  We  form  our  no- 
tions from  what  we  have  feen  ;  and  though,  could 
we  comprehend  the  univerfe,  we  might  perhaps  find 
it  uniformly  regular  ;  yet  the  portions  that  we  fee  of 
it,  habituate  our  fancy  to  the  contrary. 

The  eyef  ftiould  always  look  rather  down  upon 
water  :  Cuilomary  nature  makes  this  requifite.  I 
know   nothing  more  fenfibly  difpleafing  than  Mr. 

T 's   flat   ground    betwixt    his    terras   and    his 

water. 

It  is  riot  eafy  to  account  for  the  fondnefs  of 
former  times  for  ftraight-lined  avenues  to  their  houfes ; 
flraight- lined  walks  through  their  woods;  and,  in 
fhort,  every  kind  of  ftraight-line  ;  where  the  foot  is 
to  travel  over,  what  the  eye  has  done  before.  This 
cifcumlknce,  is  one  obje(5lion.  Another,  fome- 
what  of  the  fame  kind,  is  the  repetition  of  the  fame 
objcd,  tree  after  tree,  for  a  length  of  way  together. 
f  ^.  'a  third 
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A  third-  is,  that  this  identity  is  purchafed  by  the 
lofs  of  that  variety,  which  the  natural  country  fup- 
plies  every  where,  in  a  greater  or  lei's  degree.  To 
ftand  Hill  and  furvey  fuch  avenues,  may  afford  feme 
ilender  fatisfaftion,  through  the  change  derived 
from  perfpedive ;  but  to  move  on  continually  and 
find  no  change  of  fcene  in  the  leaft  attendant  on  our 
change  of  place,  mull  give  actual  pain  to  a  perlbn  of 
tafte.  For  fuch  an  one  to  be  condemned  to  pafs 
along  the  famous  villa  *  from  Mofcow  to  Peterlburg, 
©r  that  other  from  Agra  to  Lahor  in  India,  mull  be 
as  difagreeable  a  fentence,  as  to  be  condemned  to 
labour  at  the  gallies.  I  conceived  fome  idea  of  the 
fenfation  he  mull  feel,  from  walking  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes, immured,  betwixt  Lord  D 's  high-lhorn 

yew-hedges ;  which  run  exadlly  parallel,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  ten  feet ;  and  are  contrived  perfeftly 
to  exclude  all  kind  of  objefts  whatfoever. 


When  a  building,  or  other  objeft,  has  been  once 
viewed  from  its  proper  point,  the  foot  ftiould  never 
travel  to  it  by  the  fame  path,  which  the  eye  has 
travelled  over  before.  Lofe  the  obje(^,  and  draw 
nigh,  obliquely, 

Th£. 


•  In  Montef^ui«u,  oa  Tafte, 
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The  fide-trees  in  viftas  fhould  be  (o  circum- 
ftanced  as  to  afford  a  probability  that  they  grew 
by  nature. 

Ruinated  flrudures  appear  to  derive  thcb 
power  of  pleafing,  from  the  irregularity  of  fur- 
face,  which  is  VARIETY  ;  and  the  latitude  they 
afford  the  imagination,  to  conceive  an  enlargement 
of  their  demenfions,  or  to  recolleft  any  events 
or  circumftances  appertaining  to  their  prifline 
grandeur,  fo  far  as  concerns  grandeur  and  folemni- 
ty.  The  breaks  in  them  fhould  be  as  bold  and 
abrupt  as  poffible.— -If  mere  beauty  be  aimed  at 
(which  however  is  not  their  chief  excellence)  the 
waving  line,  with  more  eafy  tranfitions,  will  be- 
come of  greater  importance — Events  relating  to 
:them  may  be  fimulated  by  numberlefs  little  arti- 
fices ;  but  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  high 
hills  and  fudden  defcents  are  moil  fuitable  to  caf- 
ties  ;  and  fertile  vales,  near  wood  and  water,  mod 
.imitative  of  the  ufual  Situation  for  abbeys  and 
religious  houfes ;  large- caks,  in  particular,  are  ef- 
fential  to  thefe  latter  ; 

"  Whofe  branching  arms,  and  reverend  height, 
"*  *'  Admit  a  dim  religious  light." 

A  cottage  is  a  pleafing  objeft,  partly  on  account  of 

the  variety  it  may   introduce;    on  account  of  the 

I  3  tran- 
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tranquillity  that  feems  to  reign  there  ;  anJ  perhaps 
(I  am  fomewhat  afraid)  on  account  of  the  pride 
of  human  nature  : 

«'  Longi  alterius  fpedare  laborcm." 


In  a  fcene  prefented  to  the  eye,  objcdls  fliould  never 
lie  To  much  to  the  right  or  left,  as  to  give  it  any 
uneafinefs  in  the  examination.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  better  to  admit  valuable  objedls  even 
with  this  difndvantage.  They  (hould  elfe  never  be 
fcen  beyond  a  certain  angle.  The  eye  muft  be  eafy, 
before  it  can  be  pleafed. 

Js'o  mere  flope  from  one  fide  to  the  other  can 
be  agreeable  ground  :  The  eye  requires  a  balance — 
1.  e.  a  degree  of  uniformity  :  but  this  may  be  other- 
wife  efFe6\ed,  and  the  rule  (hould  be  underilood  with 
Ibme  limitation. 

•'  — Each  alley  has  it's  brother, 

"  And  half  the  plat-form  juft  refiefts  the  Other.'* 

Let  us  examine  what  may  be  faid  in  favour  of 
that  regularity  which  Mr.  Pope  expofcs.  Might 
he  notfecmingly  as  well  objedl  to  the  difpofition 
of  an  human  face,  becaufe  it  has  an  eye  oi  cheek, 
that  is  the  very  piiiure  of  it's  companion  i*  Or  does 
not  providence,  who  has  obferved  this  regularity  in 
the  (x.crnal  llrufture  of  our  bodies  and  difregarded 

ic 
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it  within,  feem  to  confider  it  as  a  beauty  ?  The 
irms,  the  limbs,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  them 
correfpond,  but  it  is  not  the  fame  cafe  with  the 
thorax  and  the  abdomen.  I  believe  one  is  gene- 
rally foUicitous  for  a  kind  of  balance  in  a  land- 
(kip  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  painters  ge- 
nerdly  furnifh  one  :  a  building  for  inftance  on  one 
fiie,  contralled  by  a  group  of  trees,  a  largs  oak, 
or  a  rifing  hill  on  the  other.  Whence  then  decs 
this  taile  proceed,  but  from  the  love  we  bear  to 
jegulavity  in  perfedion  ?  After  all,  in  regard  to 
gardens,  the  (hapc  of  ground,  the  difpofition  of 
trees,  and  the  figure  of  water,  mnft  be  fncred  to 
nature ;  and  no  forms  mufl  be  allowed  that  make 
z  difcovery  of  art. 

A;LL  trees  have  a  charader  analogous  to  that 
of  men  :  Oaks  are  in  all  refpefts  the  perfect 
image  of  the  marily  chaiader  :  In  former  times 
I  Oiould  have  faid,  and  in  prefent  times  I  think  I 
am  authorized  to  fay,  the  Britifh  one.  As  a  brave 
man  is  not  fuddenly  either  elated  by  profperity 
or  depreffed  by  adverfity,  fo  the  oak  difplays  not 
it's  verdure  on  the  fun's  firli  appreach  ;  nor  drops 
it,  on  his  firft  departure.  Add  to  this  it's  majellic 
appearance,  the  rough  grandeur  of  it's  bark,  and 
the  wide  proteftion  of  it's  branches. 

A  LARGE,  branching,  aged  oak,  is  perhaps  the 
moft  venerable  of  all  inanimate  objeds. 

J  4.  Urns 
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Urns  are  more  folemn,  if  large  and  plain; 
more  beauteful,  if  lefs  and  ornamented.  Solemni- 
ty is  perhaps  their  point,  and  the  fituation  of 
them  fhould  ftill  cooperate  with  it. 

By  the  way,  I  wonder  that  lead  flatutes  are  not 
more  in  vogue  in  our  modern  gardens.  Though 
they  may  not  exprefs  the  finer  lines  of  an  human 
bodv,  yet  they  feem  perfef^ly  well  calculated,  on 
account  of  their  duration,  to  embellilh  landfkips, 
were  they  fome  degrees  inferior  to  what  we  ge- 
r.crally  behold.  A  ftatue  in  a  room  challenges 
examination,  and  is  to  be  examined  critically  as 
a  ftatue.  A  ftatae  in  a  garden  is  to  be  confidcred 
as  one  part  of  a  fcene  or  landfkip  ;  the  minuter 
touches  are  no  more  cffential  to  it,  than  a  good 
landfkip:  painter  would  eftecra  ihcm  were  he  to  re- 
prefent  a  ftatue  in  his  picture. 

Apparent  art,  in  it's  proper  province,  is  al- 
moft  as  important  as  apparent  naiure.  They  con- 
traft  agreeably ;  but  their  provinces  ever  fhould 
be  kept  diRindl. 

Some  artificial  beauties  are  fo  dexteroufly  ma- 
naged, that  one  cannot  but  conceive  them  natural  j 
fome  natural  ones  fo  extremly  fortunate,  that  one  is 
ready  to  fwcar  they  are  arlificiai. 

Com 
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Concerning  fcenes,  the  more  uncommon  they 
appear,  the  better,  provided  they  form  a  pifture, 
and  include  nothing  that  pretends  to  be  of  nature's 
produftion,  and  is  not.  The  fhape  of  ground, 
the  fite  of  trees,  and  the  fall  of  water,  nature's 
province.     Whatever  thwarts  her  is  treafon. 

On  the  other  hand,  buildings  and  the  works  of 
art  need  have  no  other  reference  to  nature  than 
rfiat  they  afford  the  tto-Epov  with  which  the  human 
mind  is  delighted. 

Art  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  fet  a  foot  in 
the  province  of  nature,  ctherwifc  than  clande- 
llinely  and  by  night.  Whenever  Ihe  is  allowed  to  ap- 
pear here,  and  men  begin  to  compromife  the  dif- 
ference— night,  gothicifm,  confufion  and  abfo- 
lute  chaos,  are  come  again. 

To  fee  one's  urns,  obelisks,  and  Vv'aterfalls  laid 
open  ;  the  nakednefs  of  our  beloved  miftrefles,  the 
Naiads  and  the  Dryads,  expofed  by  that  ruffian 
Winter  to  univerfal  obfervation  ;  is  a  feverity 
fcarcely  to  be  fupported  by  the  help  of  blazing 
hearths,  chearful  companions,  and  a  bottle  of  the 
moll  grateful  burgundy. 

The  works  of  a  perfon  that  builds,  begin  im- 
mediately to  decay  ;  while  thofe  of  him  who  plants 
begin  diredly  to  improve.     In  this,  planting  pro- 

mifcs 
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mifes  a  more  lafting  pkafure,  than  building;  whkh, 
were  it  to  remain  in  equal  perfeftion,  would  at  bell 
begin  to  moulder  and  want  repairs  in  imagination. 
Now  trees  have  a  circuniflance  that  fuits  our  tafle, 
and  that  is  annual  variety.  It  is  inconvenient  in- 
deed, if  they  caufe  our  love  of  life  to  take  root 
and  flourilh  with  them  ;  whereas  the  very  fame- 
nefs  of  our  flruftures  will,  without  the  help  of  dila- 
pidation, kive  to  wean  us  frcm  our  attachment  to 
them. 


It  is  a  cufiom  in  fome  countries  to  condemn  the 
charafters  of  thofe  (after  death)  that  have  neither 
planted  a  tree,  nor  begot  a  child. 

The  tafte  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  mere  peafant 
are  in  all  refpedls  the  fame,  The  former  gilds  his 
bal!s  ;  paints  his  ftonevvork  and  ftataes  white  ; 
plants  his  trees  in  lines  or  circles  ;  cuts  iiis  yew- 
trees  four-fquare  or  conic  ;  or  gives  them,  what  he 
can,  of  the  refemblance  of  birds,  or  bears,  or  men  ; 
fquirts  up  his  rivulets  in  jetteaus ;  in  fiiort,  admires 
no  part  of  nature,  but  her  dudlility  ;  exhibits  every 
thing  that  is  glaring,  that  implies  expence,  or  that 
effects  a  furprize  becaufe  it  is  unnatural.  The  pea- 
lant  is  his  admirer. 

It  is  alvvays  to  be  remembered  in  gardening, 
that  fublimity'or  magnificence,  and  beau:y  or  vane- 
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ty,  are  very  different  things.  Every  fcene  we  fee 
in  nature  is  either  tame  and  infipid  ;  or  compound- 
ed of  thofe.  It  often  happens  that  the  fame  ground 
may  receive  from  art,  either  certain  degrees  of  fub- 
limity  and  magnificence,  or  certain  degrees  of 
variety  and  beauty  ;  or  a  mixture  of  each  kind. 
Jn  this  cafe  it  remains  to  be  confidered  in  which 
light  they  can  be  rendered  moll  remarkable,  whe- 
ther as  objefls  of  beauty  or  magnificence.  Evea 
the  temper  of  the  proprietor  fhoiild  not  perhaps 
be  "wholly  difregarded  :  for  certain  complexions  of 
foul  will  prefer  an  orange  tree  or  a  myrtle,  to  an 
oak  or  cedar.  However,  this  fhould  not  induce  a 
gardiner  tp  parcel  out  a  lawn  into  knots  of  flirub- 
bery  ;  or  inveft  a  mountain  with  a  garb  of  rofes. 
This  would  be  like  dreffing  a  giant  in  a  farfenet 
gown,  or  a  faracen's  head  in  a  brufTeis  nightcap. 
Indeed  the  fmall  and  circular  clumps  of  firs,  which 
I  fee  planted  upon  fome  fine  large  fwclls,  put  me 
often  in  mind  of  a  coronet  placed  on  an  elephant 
or  camel's  back,  I  fay,  a  gardiner  fhould  not  do 
this,  any  more  than  a  poet  ihoiild  attempt  to 
write  of  the  king  of  Prufiia  in  the  flyle  of  Philips. 
On  the  other  fide,  what  would  become  ofLefbia's 
fparrow,  fhould  it  be  treated  in  the  fame  language 
with  the  anger  of  Achilles  ? 


Gardiners  may  be  divided  into  three  forts,  the 
Jandlkip   gardiner,  the  parterre  gardiner,   and  the 

kitchen 
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kitchen    gardiner,    agreeably   to    our  firfl:   division 
■of  gardens. 

I  HAVE  u fed  the  word  landflcip-gardiners ;  be- 
caufe,  in  purfuance  of  our  prefent  tafte  in  gardea- 
ing,  every  good  painter  of  landfldp  appears  to  me 
the  moft  proper  defigner.  The  misfortune  of  it 
K,  that  thefe  painters  are  apt  to  regard  the  exe- 
cution of  their  work,  much  more  than  the  choice 
of  fubjeft. 

The  art  of  diftancing  and  approximating,  comes 
truly  within  their  fphere  :  the  former  by  the  gra- 
dual diminution  of  difiinclnefs,  and  of  fize  ;  the 
latter  by  the  reverfc.  A  ftraight-lincd  avenue  that 
is  widened  in  front,  and  planted  there  with  ewe 
trees,  then  firs,  then  with  trees  more  and  more  fady, 
till  they  end  in  the  almond-willow,  or  filver  ofier  j 
will  produce  a  very  remarkable  deception  of  the  for- 
nier  kind ;  which  deception  will  be  encreafed,  if 
the  nearer  dark  trees  are  proportionable  and  truly 
larger  than  thofe  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  that  are 
more  fady. 

To  diftance  a  building,  plant  as  near  as  you  can 
to  it,  tw.o  or  three  ciicles  of  different-coloured 
greens — Evergreens  are  beft  for  all  fuch  purpofes — 
Suppofe  the  outer  one  of  holly,  and  the  next  of 
laurel,  kc.  1  he  confequence  will  be  that  the  ima- 
gination immcdiatly  allows   a  fpace  betwixt  thefe 

circles. 
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circles,  and  another  betwixt  the  houie  and  them  j 
and  as  the  imagined  fpace  is  indeterminate,  if  your 
building  be  dim-coloured,  it  will  not  appear  incon- 
iiderable.  The  imagination  is  a  greater  magnifier 
than  a  microfcope  glafs.  And  on  this  head,  1  have 
known  fome  inftancei',  where,  by  fhewing  interme- 
diate grounu,  the  diltance  has  appeared  lefs,  than 
while  an  hedge  or  grove  concealed  it. 

Hedges,  appearing  as  fuch,  are  univerfally  bad» 
They  difcover  art  in  nature's  province. 

Trees  in  hedges  partake  of  their  artificiality, 
and  become  a  part  of  them.  There  is  no  more 
fudden  and  obvious  improvement,  than  an  hedge  re- 
moved, and  the  trees  remaining ;  yet  not  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  mark  out  the  former  hedge. 

Water  fcould  ever  appear,  as  an  irregular  lake, 
or  winding  llream. 

Islands  give  beauty,  if  the  water  be  adequate  5 
but  lefTen  grandeur  through  variety. 

It  was  the  wife  remark  of  fome  fagacious  ob- 
ferver,  that  familiarity  is  for  the  moft  part  produc- 
tive of  contempt.  Gracelefs  offspring  of  fo  ami- 
able a  parent !  Unfortunate  beings  that  we  are, 
whofe  enjoym.ents  muft  be  either  checked,  or 
prove  deftrudive  of  themfelves.  Our  paffions  are 
I  peunitted 
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permitted  to  fip  a  little  pleafure ;  but  are  extln- 
guiHied  by  indulgence,  like  a  lamp  overwhelmed 
with  oil.  Hence  we  negleft  the  beauty  with  which 
we  have  been  intimate  ;  nor  would  any  addition  it 
could  receive,  prove  an  equivalent  for  the  advantage 
it  derived  from  the  fiift  imprcffion  Thus,  negli- 
gent of  graces  that  have  the  merit  Of  reality,  we  tOo' 
often  prefer  imaginary  ones  that  have  only  the  charnt 
of  novelty  :  And  hence  we  may  account,  in  gene- 
ral, for  the  preference  of  art  to  nature,  in  our  old- 
fafhioned  gardens. 


Art,  indeed,  is  often  requifite  tO  colle*^  and 
epitcmiTle  tlie  beauties  of  nature ;  but  fhould  never 
be  fuffered  to  fet  her  mark  upon  them  :  I  mean,  in 
regard  to  thofe  articles  that  are  of  nature's  pro- 
vince;  the  ftiaping  of  ground,  the  planting  of 
trees,  and  the  difpofition  of  lakes  and  rivulets. 
Many  more  particulars  will  foon  occur,  which, 
however,  flie  is  allowed  to  regulate,  fomewhat  clan- 
deftinely,  upon  the  following  account — Man  is  not 
capable  of  comprehending  the  univerfe  at  one  fur-- 
vey.  Had  he  faculties  equal  to  this,  he  might  well 
be  cenfurcd  for  any  minute  regulations  of  his  own. 
It  were  the  fime,  as  if,  in  his  prcfent  fituation,  he 
flrovc  to  iind  araufcment  in  contriving  the  fabrick 
of  an  ant's  ncft,  or  the  partitions  of  a  bee- hive. 
But  we  arc  placed  in  the  corner  of  a  fphere ;  en- 
dued neither  with  organs,  nor  allowed  a   llation, 

proper 
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proper  to  give  us  an  univerfal  view  ;  or  to  exhibit 
to  us  the  variety,  the  orderly  proportions,  and  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  fyftem.  We  perceive  many  breaks 
and  blemifhes,  feveral  neglefted  and  unvariegated 
places  in  the  part ;  which,  in  the  whole,  would  ap- 
pear either  imperceptible,  or  beautiful.  And  we 
might  as  rationally  expefl  a  fnail  to  be  fatisfied  with 
the  beauty  of  our  parterres,  fiopes,  and  terrafTes — or 
an  ant  to  prefer  our  buildings  to  her  own  orderly 
rano-e  of  granaries,  as  that  man  (hould  be  fatisfied, 
without  a  fingle  thought  that  he  can  improve  the 
fpot  that  falls  to  his  fhare.  But,  though  art  be  ne- 
celfary  for  colledling  nature's  beauties,  by  what  rea- 
fon  is  llie  authorized  to  thwart  and  to  oppofe  her? 
Why  fantaftically  endeavor  to  humanize  thofe  vege- 
tables, of  which  nature,  difcreet  nature,  thought  it 
proper  to  make  trees  ?  Wliy  endow  the  vegetable 
bird  with  wings,  which  nature  has  made  momenta- 
rily dependent  upon  the  foil  ?  Here  art  feems  very 
afFedledly  to  make  a  difplay  of  that  induftry,  which 
It  is  her  glory  to  conceal.  The  ftone  which  repre- 
fents  an  afterifk,  is  valued  only  on  account  of  its 
natural  produ(^ion  :  Nor  do  we  view  with  pleafure 
the  laboured  carvings  and  futile  diligence  of  Gothic 
artills.  We  view  with  much  more  fatisfadlion  fonie 
plain  Grecian  fabric,  where  art,  indeed,  has  been 
equally,  but  lefs  vilibly,  induftrious.  It  is  thus  we, 
indeed,  admire  the  fhining  texture  of  the  filk-worm  ; 
but  we  Icath  the  puny  author,  when  ihe  thinks  pro- 
per 
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per  to  emerge ;  and  to  uifgufi:  us  vvi:h  the  appear- 
ance of  ib  vile  a  grub. 


But  this  is  merely  true  In  regard  to  the  particu- 
lars of  nature's  province;  wherein  art  can  only  ap- 
pear as  the  moil  abjeft  vafial,  and  had,  therefore, 
better  not  appear  at  all.  The  cafe  is  different  where 
fne  has  the  direftion  of  buildings,  ufeful  or  or- 
namental ;  or  perhaps,  claims  as  much  honour  from 
temples,  as  the  deities  to  whom  they  are  infcribed. 
Here  then  it  is  her  intereft  to  be  feen  as  much  as 
pofliblc  :  And,  though  nature  appear  doubly  beauti- 
ful by  the  contrail  her  ftrufturcs  furnifh,  it  is  not 
eafy  for  her  to  confer  a  benefit  which  nature,  on  her 
fide,  will  not  repay. 

A  RURAL  fcene  to  me  Is  never  perfed  without 
the  addition  of  fome  kind  of  building :  Indeed  I 
have  known  a  fear  of  rock-work,  in  great  meafure, 
fupply  the  deficiency. 

In  gardening,  it  is  no  fmall  point  to  enforce  ei- 
ther grandeur  or  beauty  by  furprize  ;  for  inflance, 
by  abrupt  tranfition  from  their  contraries — but  to 
lay  a  flrefs  upon  furprize  only;  for  example,  on 
the  (urprize  occafioncd  by  an  aha  !  without  inclu- 
ding any  nobler  purpofe  ;  is  a  fymptom  of  bad  tafle, 
and  a  violent  fonducfs  for  mere  concetto. 

Gran- 
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Grandeur  and  beauty  are  (o  very  oppofite,  that 
you  often  diminifli  the  one  as  you  encreafe  the 
other.  Variety  is  moft  a- kin  to  the  latter,  iimpH- 
city  to  the  former. 

Suppose  a  large  hill  varied,  by  art,  with  large 
patches  of  difTerent-colored  clumps,  fears  of  rock, 
chalk  quarries,  villages,  or  farm-houfes ;  you  will 
have,  perhaps,  a  more  beautiful  fcene,  but  much 
lefs  grand  than  it  was  before. 

In  many  inftances,  it  is  moft  eligible  to  com- 
pound your  fcene  of  beauty  and  grandeur — Sup- 
pofe  a  magnificent  fwell  arifing  out  of  a  well-va- 
riegated valley;  it  would  be  difadvantageous  to 
encreafe  it's  beauty,  by  means  deftruftive  to  it's 
magnificence. 

There  may  poflibly,  but  there  feldom  happens 
to  be  any  occafion  to  fill  up  valleys,  with  trees  or 
otherwife.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  the  gardener's 
bufinefs  to  remove  trees,  or  aught  that  fills  up  the 
low  ground  ;  and  to  give,  as  far  as  nature  allows,  an 
artificial  eminence  to  the  high. 

The  hedge-row  apple-trees  in  Herefordfliire  af- 
ford a  moft  beautiful  fcenery,  at  the  time  they 
are  in  blofTom  :  But  the  profped  would  be  really 
grander,  did  it  coniift  of  fimple  foliage.     For  the 

Vol.  IJ.  K  fame 
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fame  reafon,  a  large  oak  (or  beech)  in  autumn,  is  a 
grander  objedl  than  the  fame  in  fpring.  T'he 
fprightly  green  is  then  obfufcated. 

Smoothness  and  eafy  tranfitlons  arc  no  fnrall 
ingredient  in  the  beautiful ;  abrupt  and  redlangular 
breaks  have  more  of  the  nature  of  the  fublime. 
Thus  a  tapering  fpire  is,  perhaps,  a  more  beautiful 
objecl  than  a  tower,  which  is  grander. 

Many  of  the  different  opinions  relating  to  the 
preference  to  be  given  to  feats,  villas,  &c.  are  owing 
to  want  of  diRinftion  betwixt  the  beautiful  and  the 
magnificent.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter  pleafe  ; 
but  there  are  imaginations  particularly  adapted  to  the 
one,  and  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Addison  thought  an  open  uninclofed  cham- 
pain  country,  formed  the  beft  landlkip.  Somewhat 
here  is  to  be  confidcred.  Large,  unvariegated,  Am- 
ple objects  have  the  befl  pretenfions  to  fublimity;  a 
large  mountain,  whofe  fides  are  unvaried  with  ob- 
jects, is  grander  than  one  with  infinite  variety  :  But 
then  it's  beauty  is  proportionably  lefs. 

However,  I  think  a  plain  fpace  near  the  eye 
gives  it  a  kind  of  liberty  it  loves  :  And  then  the 
pidure,  whether  you  chufe  the  grand  or  beautiful, 
Ihould  be  held  up  at  it"s  proper  dillance.     Variety 

is 
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is  the  principal  ingredient  in  beauty  ;  and  fimplicity 
is  eflential  to  grandeur. 

Offensive  objedls,  at  a  proper  diftance,  acquire 
even  a  degree  of  beauty :  For  inllance,  Hubble  fal- 
low ground — 


Kz  ON 
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ON    POLITICKS. 

PERHAPS  men  of  the  moll  difFerent  feds 
and  parties  very  frequently  think  the  fame ; 
only  vary  in  their  phrafe  and  language.  At  leaft,  if 
one  examines  their  firft  principles,  which  very  often 
coincide,  it  were  a  point  of  prudence,  as  well  as  can- 
dor, to  confider  the  reft  as  nothing  more. 

A  courtier's  dependent  is  a  beggar's  dog. 

If  national  reflexions  are  unjuft,  becaufe  there  are 
good  men  in  all  nations,  are  not  national  wars  upon 
much  the  fame  footing  ? 

A  GOVERNMENT  is  inexcufable  for  employing 
foolifh  miniftcrs ;  becaufe  they  may  examine  a  man's 
head,  though  they  cannot  his  heart. 

I  FANCY,  the  proper  means  of  encreafing  the  love 
■we  bear  our  native  country,  is  to  refide  fome  time  in 
a  foreign  one. 

The  love  of  popularity  feems  little  elfe  than  the 
love  of  being  beloved  ;  and  is  only  blameable  when 
a  perfon  aims  ac  the  afFedions  of  a  people  by  means 
in  appearance  honcft,  but  in  their  end  pernicious  and 
^flruftive. 

There 
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There  ought  no  doubt,  to  be  heroes  in  fociety 
as  well  as  butchers  ;  and  who  knows  but  the  necef- 
fity  of  butchers  (inflaming  and  flimulating  the  paf- 
fions  with  animal  food)  might  at  firft  occafion  the 
neceffity  of  heroes.  Butchers,  I  believe,  were  prior. 

The  whole  myllery  of  a  courtly  behavior  feems  in- 
cluded in  the  power  of  making  general  favors  appear 
particular  ones. 

A  MAN  of  remarkable  genius  may  afford  to  pafs  by 
a  piece  of  wit,  if  it  happen  to  border  on  abufe.  A 
little  genius  is  obliged  to  catch  at  every  witticifm  in- 
difcriminately. 

Indolence  is  a  kind  of  centripetal  force. 

It  feems  idle  to  rail  at  ambition  merely  becaufe  it 
ia  a  boundlefs  paffion ;  or  rather  is  rot  this  cir- 
cumftance  an  argument  in  it's  favor  i  If  one  would 
be  employed  or  amufed  through  life,  Ihould  we  not 
make  choice  of  a  paffion  that  will  keep  one  long  in 
play  ? 

A  SPORTSMAN  of  vivacity  will  make  choice  of 
that  game  which  will  prolong  his  diverfion:  A  fox, 
that  will  fupport  the  chace  till  night,  is  better  game 
than  a  rabbit,  that  will  not  afford  him  half  an  hour's 
entertainment.  E. 

K  3  The 
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The  fubmHTion  of  Prince  Hal  to  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate  that  committed  him,  was  more  to  his  honour 
than  all  the  conquefts  of  Henry  the  Fifth  in 
France. 

The  moft  animated  focial  pleafure,  that  I  can 
conceive,  may  be,  perhaps,  felt  by  a  general  after  a 
fuccefsful  engagement,  or  in  it :  T  mean  by  fuch  com- 
manders as  have  fouls  equal  to  their  occupation. 
This,  however,  feems  paradoxical,  and  requires  fome 
explanation. 

Resistance  to  the  reigning  powers  is  juftifiable, 
upon  a  convidion  that  their  government  is  inconfi- 
flent  with  the  good  of  the  fubjedl ;  that  our  interpofi- 
tion  tends  to  eilablifh  better  meafures  ;  and  this  with- 
out a  probability  of  occafioning  evils  that  may  over- 
balance them.  But  thefe  confiderations  muft  never 
be  feparated. 

People  are,  perhaps,  more  vicious  in  towns,  be- 
caufe  they  have  fewer  natural  objefts  there,  to  cm- 
ploy  their  attention — or  admiration:  Likewife  be- 
caufe  one  vicious  charader  tends  to  encourage  and 
keep  another  in  countenance.  However  it  be,  ex- 
cluding accidental  circumllances,  I  believe  the  largeft 
cities  arc  the  moft  vicious  of  all  others. 

Laws 
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Laws  are  generally  found  to  be  nets  of  fuch  a 
texture,  as  the  little  creep  through,  the  great  brealc 
through,  and  the  middle  fize  are  alone  entangled 
in. 

Though  I  have  no  fort  of  inclination  to  vindicn.te 
the  late  rebellion,  yet  I  am  led  by  candor  to  mr^ke 
fame  drftinftion  between  the  immOi-ality  of  i-t's  abet- 
tors, and  the  illfe'^ality  of  their  offence.  My  Lord 
Hardwick,  in  his  condemnation-fpeech,  remarks* 
"VAth  ereat  propriety,  that  the  laws  of  all  nations 
have  adjudged  rebellion  to  be  the  worll  of  crimes. 
And  in  regard  to  civil  focieties,  I  believe  there  are 
none  but  madmen  will  difpute  it.  But  furely  with  re- 
gard to  confci'ence,  erroneous  judgments  and  ill- 
grounded  convictions  may  render  it  fome  people's 
duty.  Sin  does  not  confifl:  in  any  deviation  from  re- 
ceived opinion  ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  under- 
Handing,  but  the  will.  Now,  if  it  appear  that  a  man's 
opinion  has  happened  to  mifplace  his  duty  ;  and  this 
opinion  has  not  been  owing  to  any  vicious  defireof 
indulging  his  appetites — In  fhort,  if  his  own  reafon, 
liable  to  err,  have  biaffed  his  will ;  rather  than  his 
will  any  way  contributed  to  biafs  and  deprave  his  rea- 
fon, he  will,  perhaps,  appear  guilty  before  none,  be- 
fide  an  earthly  tribunal. 

A  person's  right  to  refill,  depends   upon  a  con- 
viction, thet  the  government  is  ill-mana_^ed  ;   that 
K  4.  others 
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others  have  more  claim  to  manage  it,  or  will  adml- 
nifter  it  better  :  That  he,  by  his  refiftance,  can  in- 
troduce a  change  to  it's  advantage,  and  this  without 
any  confequential  evils  that  will  bear  proportion  to 
the  faid  advantage. 

Whether  this  were  not  in  appearance  the  cafe  of 
Balmerino,  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay  :  How  concei- 
ved, or  from  what  delufion  fp.  ung.  But  as,  I  think, 
}ie  was  reputed  an  honeft  man,  in  other  refpefts,  one 
may  guefs  his  behaviour  was  rather  owing  to  the 
mifreprefentations  of  h'n  reafon,  than  to  any  depra- 
vity, perverfenefs,  or  difingenuity  of  his  will. 

If  a  perfon  ought  heartly  to  ftickle  for  any  caufe, 
it  (hould  be  that  of  moderation.  Moderation  fhould 
be  his  party. 


EGO- 
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EGOTISMS,' 

FROM    MY     OWN     SENSATIONS* 
I. 

I  HATE  maritime  expreflions,  fimiles,  and  allu- 
fions ;  my  diflike,  I  fuppofe,  proceeds  from  the 
unnaturalnefs  of  fhipping,  and  the  great  ihare  which 
•rt  ever  claims  in  that  pra^ice. 

II. 

I  AM  thankful  that  my  name  is  obnoxious  to  no 
pun. 

III. 

May  I  always  have  an  heart  fuperior,  with  cecono- 
my  fuitable,  to  my  fortune  1 

IV. 

Inanimates,  toys,  utenfils,  feem  to  merit  a  kind 
of  afFeftion  from  us,  when  they  have  been  our  com- 
panions through  various  viciffitudes.  I  have  often 
viewed  my  watch,  Handifh,  fnufF-box,  with  this  kind 
of  tender  regard  ;  allotting  them  a  degree  of  friend- 
(hip,  which  there  are  fome  men,  who  do  not  deferve  : 
*»  Midst  many  faithlefs  only  faithful  found !  '* 

V. 
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V. 
I  LOVED  Mr.  Somervile,  becaufe  he  knew  fo  per- 
fectly what  belonged  to  the  flocci-nauci-iiihili-pili- 
ficution  of  money. 

VI. 

It  is  with  me  in  regard  to  the  earth  itfelf,  as  it  is 
in  rcglrd  to  thok  that  walk  upon  it's  furnace,  I  love 
to  pals  by  crowds,  and  to  catch  dillant  views  of  tte 
country  as  I  walk  along  ;  but  I  infenftbiycJUuIetQ  fit 
where  I  cannot  fee  two  yards  before  me. 

yir. 

I  BECI.N,  top  fgor.  in  life,  to  flight  the  world  more 
'tlian  iVcohfiftent  with  fnaking  a  figai'ir'5h  ir.  The 
"  non  eft  tanti  "  of  Ovid  grows  upon  me  fo  faft  that 
in  a  few  years  I  fhall  have  no  paflion. 

-one-  Vill. 

I  AM  obliged  to  theperfon  that  fj^eaks  pie  fair  to 
mv  face.  1  am  only  more  obliged  to  the  man  who 
fpeaks  well  of  me  in  my  abfence  alfo.  Should  I  be 
afkcd  whether  I  chofc  to  have  a  perfon  fpeak  well  of 
me  when  abfcnt  or  prefent,  I  fhould  anfwer  the 
latter  ;  for  were  all  men  to  do  fo,  the  for.T.er  would 
be  infigniiicant. 

IX. 

I  FEEL  an  avarice  of  focial  pleafure,  which  pro- 
duces only  mortification.  I  never  fee  a  town  or  city 
jn  a  map,   but  I  figure   to  myfelf  many  agreeable 

pcrfons 
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perfons  in   it,   with    whom  1  could  wifh    to  be  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  a  niiferable  thing  to  be  fenfible  of  the  value 
of  one's  time,  and  yet  reftrained  by  circumllances 
from  making  a  proper  ufe  of  it.  One  feels  one's  felf 
fomewhatin  the  fituation  of  admiral  Hofier. 

xr. 

It  is  a  miferable  thing  to  love  where  one  hates  : 
and  yet  it  is  not  mconuuent. 

XII. 
The  modern  world  confiders  it  as  a  part  of polite- 
nefs,  to  drop  the  mention  of  kindred  in  all  addrefTes 
to  relations.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  it  puts  our  ap- 
probation and  efteem  upon  a  lefs  partial  footing,  I 
think,  where  I  value  a  friend,  I  would  not  fuffer  my 
relation  to  be  obliterated  even  to  the  twentieth  gene- 
ration :  it  fervcs  to  conneft  us  clofer.  Wherever  I 
difefteemed,  I  would  abdicate  my  firft-coufin. 
r 

xiir. 

Circumlocutory,  philofophical  obfcenity  ap- 
pears to  me  the  molt  naufcous  of  all  fluff:  Shalll 
fay  it  takes  aw^y  the  fpirit  from  it,  and  leaves  you 
nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum  ?  or  fhall  I  fay  rather 
it  is  a  Sir — ein  an  envelope  of  fine  gilt-paper,  which 
only  raifes  expectation  ?  Could  any  be  allowed  to 
talk  obfcenely  with  a  grace,  it  were  downright  coun- 
try 
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try  fellows,  who  ufe  an  unafFe£led  language  :  But 
even  among  thefe,  as  they  grow  old,  it  partakes  again 
of  affedation. 

XIV. 
It  is  fome  lofs  of  liberty  to  refolveon  fchemes  be« 
fore- hand. 

XV. 
There  area  fort  of  people  to  whom  one  would  al- 
lot good  wifhes  and  perform  good  offices :   but  they 
are  fometimes  thofe,   with  whom  one  would  by  no 
means  ihare  one's  time. 

xvr. 

I  WOULD  have  all  men   elevated   to  as  great  an 
height,  as  they  can  difcover  a  luftre  to  the  naked  eye. 

XVII. 
I    AM    furely  more  inclined  (of  the  two)  to  pre- 
tend afalfe  difdain,  than  an  unreal  eftecm. 

XVIII. 
Yet  why  repine  ?  I  have  feen  manfions  on  the 
verge  of  Wales  that  convert  my  farm-houfe  into  an 
Hampton-court,  and  where  they  fpeak  of  a  glazed 
window  as  a  great  piece  of  magnificence.  All  things 
ftgure  by  comparifon. 

XIX. 
I  DO  not  fo  much  want  to  avoid  being  cheated,  as 
to  afford  the  expence  of  being  fo  :   The  genera- 
lity of  mankind  being  feldom  in  good  humour  but 
5  whilft 
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whilft  they  are  impofing  upon  you  in  feme  fhape  or 
other. 

XX. 
I  CANNOT  avoid  comparing  the  eafe  and  freedom 
I  enjoy,  to  the  eafe  of  an  old  ihoe ;  where  a  certain 
degree  of  Ihabbinefs  is  joined  with  the  convenience. 

XXI. 
Not  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Coptic,  nor  even 
the  Chinefe  language,  feems  half  fo  difficult  to  me  as 
the  language  of  rcfufal. 

XXII. 
I  ACTUALLY  dreamt  that  fbmebody  told  me  I 
muft  not  print  my  pieces  feparate.  That  certain 
ftars  would,  if  Angle,  be  hardly  confpicuous,  which, 
united  in  a  narrow  compafs,  form  a  very  fplendid 
conftellation. 

XXII  r. 

The  ways  of  ballad-fingers,  and  the  cries  of  half- 
penny-pamphlets, appeared  fo  extremely  humourous, 
from  my  lodgings  in  Fleet- ftreet,  that  it  gave  me 
pain  to  obferve  them  without  a  companion  to  par- 
take. For  alas,  laughter  is  by  no  means  a  folitary 
entertainment. 

XXIV. 
Had  I  a  fortune  of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  pounds 
a  year,  I  wonld  methinks  make  myfelf  a  neighbour- 
hood.    I  would  firft  build  a  village  wi'.h  a  church, 
and  people  it  with  inhabitants  of  fome  branch  of 

trade 
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trade  that  was  fuitable  to  the  country  round.  I 
would  then,  at  proper  diftanccs,  ereft  a  number  of 
genteel  boxes  of  about  a  thoufand  pounds  a  piece, 
and  aniufe  myfelf  with  giving  them  all  the  advan- 
tages they  could  receive  from  tafle.  Thefe  would  I 
people  with  a  feletl  number  of  well-chofen  friends, 
afligning  to  each  annually  the  fum  of  two  hundred 
pounds  for  life.  The  falary  (hould  be  irrevocable, 
in  order  to  give  them  independency.  The  houfe,  of  a 
more  precarious  tenure,  that,  in  cafes  of  ingratitude, 
1  might  introduce  another  inhabitant. — How  plaii- 
fible  however  this  may  appear  in  fpeculation,  per- 
haps a  very  natural  and  lively  novel  might  be 
founded  upon  the  inconvenient  confequences  of  it, 
when  put  in  execution. 

XXV. 

I  THINK,  I  have  obfervcd  univerfally  that  th« 
quarrels  of  friends  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  are  never 
truly  reconciled.  "  Male  farta  gratia  necquicquam 
*'  coit,  Sc  refcinditur."  A  wound  in  the  friendship 
of  young  perfons,  as  in  the  bark  of  young  trees,  may 
be  fo  grown  over,  as  to  leave  no  fear.  The  cafe  is 
very  different  in  regard  to  old  perfons  and  old  tim- 
ber. The  reafon  of  this  may  be  accountable  from 
the  decline  of  the  focial  pafTions,  and  the  prevalence 
of  fplcen,  fufpicion,  and  rancour,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  life. 

XXVI. 

There  Is  pothing,  to  me,  more  irkfome  than  to 

hear  weak  and  fcrvile  people  repeat  with  admiration 

5  every 
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every  filly  fpeech  that  falls  from  a  mere  pcrfon  of 
rank  and  fortune.  It  is  crambe  bis  coda. — The  non- 
fenfe  grows  more  naufeous  through  the  medium  of 
their  admiration,  andlhews  thevenality  of  vulgartem- 
pers,  which  can  confider  fortune  as  the  goddefs  of  wit. 

XXVII. 

What  pleafure  it  is  to  pay  one's  debts !  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  Sir  T.  Lyttelton  make  the  fams, 
obfervation.  It  feems  to  flow  from  a  combination 
of  circumftances,  each  of  which  is  piodudtive  of 
pleafure.  In  the  firft  place,  it  removes  that  uneali- 
nefs,  which  a  true  fpirit  feels  from  dependence  and 
obligation.  It  affords  pleafure  to  the  creditor,  and 
therefore  gratifies  our  fecial  aftedlion  :  It  promotes 
that  future  confidence,  which  is  fo  verv  intcrclling 
to  an  honelt  mind  :  It  opens  a  profpecl  of  being 
readily  fupplied  with  what  we  want  on  future  occa- 
fions  :  It  leaves  a  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  virtue  : 
and  it  is  a  meafure  we  know  to  be  right,  both  in 
point  of  juilice  and  of  found  ceconomy.  Finally,  it 
is  a  main  fupport  of  fimple  reputation. 

XXVIII. 
It  is  a  maxim  with  me  (and  I  would  recommend 
it  to  others  alfo,  upon  the  fcore  of  prudence)  whenever 
I  lofe  a  perfon's  friendfhip,  who  generally  commences 
enemy,  to  engage  a  freili  friend  in  his  place.  And 
this  may  be  bell  effedled  by  bringing  over  foxTie  of 
one's  enemies ;  by  which  means  one  is  a  gainer, 
having  the  fame  number  of  friends  at  leaft,  if  not  an 

enemy 
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enemy  the  lefs.  Such  a  method  of  proceeding  fliould, 
I  think,  be  as  regularly  obferved,  as  the  diftribution 
of  vacant  ribbons,  upon  the  death  of  Knights  of  the 
Garter. 

XXIX. 
It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me  to  admit  of  an  cafy 
reconciliation  with  a  perfon,  whofe  offence  proceeded 
from  no  depravity  of  heart :  But  where  I  was  con- 
vinced it  did  fo,  to  forego,  for  my  own  fake,  all  op- 
portunities of  revenge  :  to  forget  the  perfons  of  my 
enemies  as  much  as  I  was  able,  and  to  call  to  remem- 
brance, in  their  place,  the  more  pleafing  idea  of  my 
friends.  I  am  convinced  that  1  have  derived  no 
fmall  fhare  of  bappinefs  from  this  principle. 

XXX. 
I  HAVE  been  formerly  fo  filly  as  to  hope,  that, 
every  fervant  I  had  might  be  made  a  friend  :  I  am 
now  convinced  that  the  nature  of  fervitude  generally 
bears  a  contrary  tendency.  Peoples  charafters  are  to 
be  chiefly  coUefted  from  their  education  and  place  in 
life  :  Birth  itfelf  does  but  little.  Kings  in  general  are 
born  with  the  fame  propenfities  as  other  men ;  but  yet 
it  is  probable,  from  the  licence  and  flattery  that  at- 
tends their  education,  that  they  will  be  more  haughty, 
more  luxurious,  ann  more  fubjefted  to  their  paflions, 
than  any  men  befide.  I  queftion  not  but  there  are 
many  attorneys  born  with  open  and  honeft  hearts : 
but  I  know  not  one,  that  has  had  the  leaft  praftice, 
who  is  not  felfifii,  tiickifli,  and  difingenuous.     So  it 

151 
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is  the  nature  of  fervitude  to  difcard  all  generous  mo- 
tives of  obedience;  and  to  point  out  no  other  than 
thofe  fcoundrel  ones  of  intereft  and  fear.  There  are 
however  fome  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  I  know 
by  my  own  experience. 


Vol.  ir.  L  ON 
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ON      DRESS. 


DRESS,  like  writing,  fhould  never  appear 
the  efFeft  of  too  much  ftudy  and  application. 
On  this  account,  I  have  feen  parts  of  drefs,  in  them- 
felves  extremely  beautiful,  which  at  the  fame  time 
fubjed  the  wearer  to  the  charafter  of  foppiftinefs  and 
affeftation. 

II. 

A  man's  drefs  in  the  former  part  of  life  fliould  ra- 
ther tend  to  fet  off  his  perfon,  than  toexprefs  riches, 
rank  or  dignity  ;    In  the  latter,  the  reverfe. 

III. 

Extreme  elegance  in  liveries,  I  mean  fuch  as 
is  expreft  by  the  more  languid  colors,  is  altogether 
abfurd.  1  hey  ought  to  be  rather  gawdy  than  gen- 
teel ;  if  for  no  other  reafon,  yet  for  this,  that  ele- 
gance may  more  Itrongly  diftinguilh  the  appearance 
ef  the  gentleman. 

IV. 

It  is  a  point  outof  doubt  with  me,  that  the  ladies 
are  mofl:  properly  the  judges  of  the  men's  drefs,  and 
the  men  of  that  of  the  ladies. 
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V. 


I  THINK,  till  thirty,  or  with  fome  a  little  longer, 
people  fhould  drefs  in  a  way  that  is  moft  likely  to 
procure  the  love  of  theoppofue  fex. 

VI. 

There  are  many  modes  of  drefs, which  the  world 
elleenis  handfome,  which  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  ihew  the  human  figure  to  advantage. 

VII. 
Love  can  be  founded  upon  nature  only;  or  the 
appearance  of  it — For  this  reafon,  however  a  peruke 
may  tend  to  foften  the  human  features,  it  can  very 
fejdom  make  amends  for  the  mixture  of  artifice 
which  it  difcovers, 

VIII. 

A  RICH  drefs  ad  d»  bcit  little  to  the  beauty  of  a 
perfon.  It  may  poffibly  create  a  deference,  but  that 
is  rather  en  enemy  to  love  : 

"  Non  bene  conveniunt  nee  in   una  fede  morantur 
"  Majeftas  &  amor."     Ovid. 

IX. 
SiMPiiciTY  can  fcarce  be  carried  too  far  :    pro- 
vided it   be  not   fo    fingular   as   to    excite   a  de- 
gree  of  ridicule.     The  fame   caution  may  be  re-* 
quifite  in  regard  to  the  value  of  your  drefs  :  though 
L  2  fplendor 
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fplendor  be  not  neceflary,  you  muft  remove  all  ap- 
pearance of  poverty  :  the  ladies  being  rarely  enough 
fagacious  to  acknowledge  beauty  through  thedifguife 
of  poverty.  Indeed,  I  believe  fometimea  they  miftake 
grandeur  of  drefs,  for  beauty  of  perfon* 

X. 

A  person's  manner  is  never  eafy,  whilft  he  feels  a 
confcioufnefs  that  heisfine.  The  country- fellow,  con- 
fidered  in  feme  lights,  appears  genteel  ;  but  it  is  not 
when  he  is  dreft  on  Sundays,  with  a  large  nofe  gay 
in  his  bofom.  It  is  when  he  is  reaping,  making  hay, 
or  when  he  is  hedging  in  his  hurden  frock.  It  is 
then  he  afts  with  eafe,  and  thinks  himfelf  equal  to 
hi«  apparel. 

XL 

When  a  man  has  run  all  lengths  himfelf  with  re- 
gard to  drefs,  there  is  but  one  means  remaining, 
which  can  add  to  his  appearance.  And  this  confifts 
IB  having  recourfe  to  the  utmoft  plainnefs  of  his  own 
apparel,  and  at  the  fame  time  richly  garnifliing  his 
foot-man  or  his  horfe.  Let  the  fervant  appear  as  fine 
us  ever  you  pleafe,  the  world  muft  always  confider 
the  maftcr  as  his  fuperior.  And  this  is  that  peculiar 
excellence  fo  much  admired  in  the  beft  painters  as 
well  as  poets  ;  Raphael  as  well  as  Virgil  :  Where 
fomewhat  is  left  to  be  fupplyed  by  the  fpc6l.ator's 
and  readex's  imagination. 

S  XIL 
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XII. 

Methinks,  apparel  fhould  be  rich  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  it  is  gay  :  It  otherwife  carries  the  ap- 
pearance of  fomewhat  unfubftantial :  in  other  words, 
of  a  greater  defire  than  ability  to  make  a  figure. 

XIII. 
Persons  are  oftentimes  mifled  in  regard  to  their 
choice  of  drefs,  by  attending  to  the  beauty  of  co- 
lours, rather  than  felefting  fuch  colours  as  may  en- 
creafe  their  own  beauty. 

XIV. 
I  CANNOT  fee  why  a  perfon  fhould  be  efleemed 
haughty,  on  account  of  his  talle  for  fine  cloaths,  any 
more  than  one  who  difcovers  a  fondnefs  for  birds, 
flowers,  moths,  or  butterflies.  Imagination  in- 
fluences both  to  feek  amufement  in  glowing  co- 
lours ;  only  the  former  endeavours  to  give  them  a 
nearer  relation  to  himfelf.  It  appears  to  me,  that  a 
perfon  may  love  fplendour  without  any  degree  of 
pride  ;  which  is  never  conne6led  vvitji  this  taile  but 
when  a  perfon  demands  homage  on  account  of  the 
finery  he  exhibits.  Then  it  ceafes  to  be  tafte,  and 
commences  mere  ambition.  Yet  the  world  is  not 
enough  candid  to  make  this  eflTential  diftini^ion. 

XV. 
The  firft  inftance  an  officer  gives  you  of  his  cou- 
rage, confifts  in  wearing  cloaths  infinitely  fuperior  to 
his  rank. 

L  3  XVI. 
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Men  of  quality  never  appear  more  amiable  than 
when  their  drefa  is  plain.  Their  birth,  rank,  title, 
and  it's  appendages,  are  at  bed  invidious  ;  and  a$ 
they  do  not  need  the  afliflance  of  drefs,  fo,  by  their 
difclaimin^  the  advantage  of  it,  they  make  their  fu- 
periority  fit  more  eafy.  It  is  otherv^'ife  with  fuch  as 
depend  alone  on  perfcnal  merit ;  and  it  was  from 
hence,  I  prefume,  that  Quin  aflerted  he  could  not 
afford  to  go  plain. 

XVII. 

There  are  certain  fhapes  and  phyfiognomics,  of 
fo  entirely  vulgar  a  caft,  that  they  could  fcarce  win 
refped  even  in  the  country,  though  they  were  em- 
bellifhed  with  a  drefs  as  tawdry  as  a  pulpit-cloth. 

XVIII. 

A  LARGE  retinue  upon  a  fmall  income,  like  a 
large  cafcade  ufjon  a  fmall  ftream,  tends  to  difcover 
it's  tenuity. 

XIX. 

Why  are  perfumes  fo  much  decryed  ?  When  a 
perfon  on  his  approach  diffufcs  them,  does  he  not 
revive  the  idea  which  the  antients  ever  entertained 
concerning  the  defcent  of  fuperior  beings,  "  veiled 
'*  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance  ."* 

XX. 
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XX. 

The  loweft  people  are  generally  the  firft  to  find 
fault  with  fhew  or  equipage;  efpecially  that  of  a 
perfon  lately  emerged  from  his  obfcurity.  They 
never  once  confider  that  he  is  breaking  the  ice  fqr 
themfelves. 


L4  ON 
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O  N 

WRITING    AND    BOOKS. 

I. 


JL      ] 


NE  writing  is  generally  the  efFedl  of  fponta- 
neous  thoughts  and  a  laboured  Ilyle. 


11. 


Long  fentences  in  a  fhort  compoiition  are  like 
large  rooms  in  a  little  houfe. 

III. 

The  world  may  be  divided  into  people  that 
read,  people  that  write,  people  that  think,  and 
fox-hunters. 

IV. 

Instead  of  whining  complaints  concerning  the 
imagined  cruelty  of  their  miftrefl^s,  if  poets  would 
addrefs  the  fame  to  their  Mufe,  they  would  aft  more 
agreeably  to  nature  and  to  truth. 

V. 

Superficial  writers,  like  the  mole,  often  fancy 
themfelves  deep,  whea  they  are  exceeding  near  the 
furface. 

VI. 
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VI. 

"  SriiiTE  materiam  vellris,  qui  fcribhis,  aequiam 

"  Virlbus" 

Authors  often  fail  by  printing  their  works  on  a 
deini-royal,  that  fhould  have  appeared  on  ballad- 
paper,  to  make  their  performance  appear  laud- 
able. 

vir. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  Latin  language,  that 
fignifies  a  female  friend.  "  Amica"  means  a  mlf- 
trefs :  and  perhaps  there  is  no  friendfhip  betwixt 
the  fexes  wholly  difunited  from  a  degree  of  love. 

virr. 

The  chief  advantage  that  ancient  writers  can 
boaft  over  modern  ones,  feems  owing  to  fimplicity. 
Every  noble  truth  and  fentiment  was  exprefTed  by 
the  former  in  the  natural  manner ;  in  word  and 
phrafe,  fimple,  perfpicuous,  and  incapable  of  im- 
provement. What  then  remained  for  later  writers 
but  affectation,  witticifm,  and  conceit  ? 

IX. 

One  can,  now  and  then,  reach  an  author's  head 
when  he  fcoops  ;  and,  induced  by  this  circumllance, 
afpire  to  meafure  height  with  him. 
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X. 

The  national  opinion  of  a  book  or  treatife  i< 
not  always  right — "  eft  ubi  peccat  " — Milton's  Pa- 
radife  loft  is  one  inftance.  I  mean,  the  cold  recep- 
tion it  met  with  at  firft. 

XL 

Perhaps,  an  acquaintajice  with  men  of  genius 
is  rather  reputable  than  fatisfadlory.  It  is  as  unac- 
countable, as  it  is  certain,  that  fancy  heightens  fen- 
fibility  ;  fenfibility  ftrengthens  paffion  ;  and  paffion 
makes  people  humourifts. 

Yet  a  perfon  of  genius  is  often  cxpcfted  to  (hew 
more  dlfcretion  than  another  man ;  and  this  on  ac- 
count of  that  very  vivacity,  which  is  his  greateft 
impediment.  This  happens  for  want  of  diftinguifli- 
ing  betwixt  the  fanciful  talents  and  the  dry  mathe- 
matical operations  of  the  judgment,  each  of  which 
indifcriminately  give  the  denomination  of  a  man  of 
genius. 

XII. 

An  a6lor  never  gained  a  reputation  by  afling  a 
bad  play,  nor  a  mulician  by  playing  on  a  bad  inftru- 
ment. 

XIII. 

Poets  feem  to  have  fame,  in  lieu  of  moft  tem- 
poral advantages.    They  are  too  little  formed  for 

bufmefs, 
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bufinefs,  to  be  refpefled :   too  often  feared  or  en- 
vied, to  be  beloved. 

XIV. 

TuLLV  ever  feemed  an  inftance  to  me,  how 
far  a  man  devoid  of  courage,  may  be  a  fpirited 
writer. 

XV. 

One  would  rather  be  a  ftump  of  laurel  than  th« 
flump  of  a  church-yard  yew-tree. 

XVI. 

*'  Degere  more  ferse."  Virg.  Vanbrugh  feems 
to  have  had  this  of  Virgil  in  his  eye,  when  he  intro- 
duces Mifs  Hoyden  envying  the  liberty  of  a  grey- 
hound bitch. 

XVII. 

There  is  a  certain  flimzinefs  of  poetry,  which 
feems  expedient  in  a  fong. 

XVIII. 
Dido,  as  well  as  Defdemona  *,  feems  to  hare 
been  a  mighty  admirer  of  ilrange  atchievements: 

"  Heu  !  quibus  ille 
*'  Jaftatus  fatis !  quae  bella  exhaufta  canebat ! 
*'  Si  mihinon,"  &c. 

This  may  ihew  that  Virgil,  Shakefpear,  and  Shaftef- 

bury  agreed  in  the  fame  opinion. 

XIX. 

*  Lord  Shafte/bury. 
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X]X. 

It  h  ofien  obfcrved  cf  wits,  that  they  will  lole 
their  beft  friend  for  the  fake  of  a  joke.  Candour 
may  difcover,  that  it  is  their  greater  degree  of  the 
love  of  fame,  not  the  lefs  degree  of  tlieir  benevo- 
lence, which  is  the  caufe. 

XX. 

People  in  high  or  in  diflinguiflied  life  ought  to 
have  a  greater  circumfpeftion  in  regard  to  their 
moft  trivial  adlions.  For  infiance,  I  faw  Mr.  Pope — 
and  what  was  he  doing  when  you  faw  him  ? — why, 
to  the  bell  of  my  memory,  he  was  picking  his 
nofe. 

XX  I. 

Even  Joe  Miller  in  his  j efts  has  an  eye  to  poeti- 
cal jullice  ;  generally  gives  the  viiStory  or  turns  the 
laugh  on  the  fide  of  merit.  No  fmall  compliment 
to  mankind !  ' 

XXII. 

To  fay  a  perfon  writes  a  good  ftile,  is  originally 
as  |)edantick  an  expreffion  as  to  fay  he  plays  a  good 
iddle. 

XXIII. 

Thf  firft  line  of  Virgil  feems  to  patter  like  an 
Jiail-ftorm — "  Tityre,  to  patulae,"  Sec. 

XXIV. 
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XXIV. 

The  vanity  and  extreme  felf-Iove  of  the  French 
as  no  where  more  obfervable  than  in  their  author? ; 
and  among  thefe,  in  none  more  than  Boileau  j 
who,  befides  his  rhodomontades,  prcferves  every 
the  mofl  infipid  reading  in  his  no'es,  thougli  he 
have  removed  it  from  the  text  for  the  fake  of  one 
ever  fo  much  better. 

XXV. 

The  writer  who  gives  us  the  beft  idea  of  what 
may  be  called  the  genteel  in  ftyle  and  manner  of 
writing,  is,  in  my  opinion,  my  Lord  Shaftelbury. 
Then  Mr.  Addifon  and  Dr.  Swift. 

A  PLAIN  narrative  of  any  remarkable  fi(!l, 
emphatical'y  related,  has  a  more  flrikingcfFed  with- 
out the  author's  comment. 

xxvr. 

Long  periods  and  fhort  feem  analogous  to  gnthick 
and  modern  flair-cafes :  The  former  were  of  fuch  a 
fi7.e  a',  our  heads  and  legs  could  barely  command  ;  the 
latter  Uich,  that  they  migiit  cc.T.mand  half  a  dozen. 

I  THINK  nothing  trL'ly  poetic,  at  leaft  no  poetry 
worth  compofing,  that  does  not  iirongly  affedl  one's 
paflions :  and  this  is  but  flenderly  efFefted  by  fables, 
allegories,  and  lies  : 

"  Incrcdulus  odi, ''  Hor. 

xxvir. 
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XXVII. 
A  PREFACE  very  frequently  contains  fuch  a  piece 
of  critifm,   as  tends   to    countenance   and  eftabliih 
the  peculiarities  of  the  piece. 

XXVIII. 

iHATEaftyle,  as  I  do  a  garden,  that  is  wholly 
flat  and  regular  ;  that  Aides  along  like  an  eel,  and 
never  rifes  to  what  one  can  call  an  inequality. 

XXIX. 

It  is  obvious  to  difcover  that  imperfeclions  of  one 
kind  have  avlfible  tendency  to  produce  perfeiUons 
of  another.  Mr.  Pope's  bodily  difadvantages  muft 
incline  him  to  a  more  laborious  cultivation  of  his 
talent,  without  which  he  forefaw  that  he  mull  have 
languiflicd  in  obfcurity.  1  he  advantages  of  per-  ' 
fon  are  a  good  deal  efTential  to  popularity  in  the 
grave  world  as  well  as  the  gay.  Mr.  Pope,  by  an 
unwearied  application  to  poetry,  became  not  only 
the  favourite  of  the  learned,  but  alfo  of  the  ladies. 

XXX. 

Pope,  I  think,  never  once  mentions  Prior  ; 
though  Prior  fpcaks  fo  handfomcly  of  Pope  in  his 
Alma.  One  might  imagine  that  the  latter,  indebted 
as  he  was  to  the  former  for  fuch  numbcrlefs  beauties, 
fhould  have  readily  repaid  this  poetical  obligation. 
This  can  only  be  imputed  to  pride  or  party- cun- 
ning. 
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ning.      la  other  words,    to  fome  modification  of 
felfilhnefs. 

xxxr. 

Virgil  never  mentions  Horace,  though  in- 
debted to  him  for  two  very  well-natured  compli- 
ments. 

xxxir. 

Pope  fcems  to  me  the  moft  correft  writer  fince 
Virgil ;    the  greateft  genius  only,  fince  Dryden. 

xxxiir. 

No  one  was  ever  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Pope 
in  a  judicious  choice  of  his  poetical  fubjeds. 

XXXIV. 

Pope's  talent  lay  remarkably  in  what  one  may 
naturally  enough  term  the  condenfation  of  thoughts. 
I  think,  no  other  Englifh  poet  ever  brought  fo  much 
fenfe  into  the  fame  number  of  lines  with  equal 
fmoothnefs,  cafe,  and  poetical  beauty.  Let  him 
who  doubts  of  this  perufe  his  EfTay  on  Man  with 
attention.  Perhaps,  this  was  a  talent  from  which 
he  could  not  eafily  have  fwerved  :  Perhaps,  he  could 
not  have  fufficiently  rarefied  his  thoughts  to  produce 
that  flimzinefs  which  is  required  in  a  ballad  or 
love-fong.  His  monfter  of  Ragufa  and  his  tranfla- 
tions  from  Chaucer  have  forAe  little  tendency  to  in- 
validate this  obfervation. 

4  xxxv. 
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XXXV. 

I  DURST  not  have  cenful'ed  Mr.  Pope's  writings 
in  his  life-time,  yoa  fay.  True.  A  writer  fur- 
rounded  with  all  his  fame,  engaging  with  anothef 
tl'.at  is  hardly  known,  is  a  man  in  armour  attack- 
ing another  in  his  night-gown  aud  flippers. 

XXXVI. 

Pope's  religion  is  often  found  very  advantage- 
ous to  his  defcriptive  talents,  as  it  is  no  doubt  em- 
belliflied  with  the  moft  pompous  fcenes  and  often- 
latious  imagery  :   forinflance, 

'•  Wken  from  the  cenfer  clouds  of"  &c. 

XXXVIl. 

Pope  has  made  the  utmoft  advantage  of  allitera- 
tion, regulating  it  by  the  paufe  with  the  utmoft 
i'uccefs : 

<♦  Die  and  endow  a  college  or  a  cat,"  ^c.  &c. 

It  is    an  eafy   kind   of  beauty.     Dry  den   feems  to 
have  borrowed  it  from  Spenfer. 

XXXVIII. 

Pope  has  publifhed  fewer  foibles  than  any  other 
poet  that  is   equally  voluminous. 

XXXIX. 

It  is  no  doubt  extremely  poflible  to  form  an  Eng- 
lifh-profody  ;  but  to  a  good  ear  it  were  almoft  fuper- 

fluous. 
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fluous,  and  to  a  bad  one  ufelefs ;  this  laft  beino-, 
I  believe,  never  joined  with  a  poetic  genius.  It 
may  be  joined  with  wit;  it  may  be  connedled  with 
found  judgment :  but  is  furely  never  united  with 
talle,  which  is  the  life  and  foul  of  poetry. 

XL. 

Rhymes,  in  elegant  poetry,  fliould  confift  of  fyl- 
lables  that  are  long  in  pronunciation  ;  fuch  as  "  are, 
«'  ear,  ire,  ore,  your"  ;  in  which  a  nice  ear  will 
find  more  agreeablenefs  than  in  thefe  "  gnat,  net, 
*'  knit,  knot,  nut". 

XLI. 

There  is  a  vafl  beauty  (to  me)  in  ufing  a  word 
of  a  particular  nature  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  fylla- 
bles  of  an  Englifli  verfe.  I  mean,  what  is  virtually  a 
dadtyl.     For  inllance, 

•*  And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watry  plains." 

Let  any  perfon  of  an  ear  fubflitute  "  liquid"  inllead 
of"  watry,"  and  he  will  find  the  difadvantage.  Mr. 
Pope  (who  has  improved  our  verfification  through  a 
judicious  difpofition  of  the  paufe)  feems  not  enough 
aware  of  this  beauty. 

XLIL 

As  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  alliteration,  it  has  pro- 
bably had  it's  day. 

Vol.  n.  M  XLIIL 
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XLIII. 

It  has  ever  a  good  efFecfl  when  the  ftrefs  of  the 
thought  is  laid  upon  that  word  which  the  voice  moft 
naturally  pronounces  with  an  emphafis. 

*'  I  nunc  &  verfus  tecum  meditare,"  &c.     Hor. 

"  Quam  vellent  cethere  in  alto 

*•  Nunc  &  pauperiem,"  &c.     Virg. 

"  O  fortnnati,  quorum  jam  mcenia,  &c,     Virg. 

**  At  regina  gravi  jamdudum,"  &c.     Virg. 
Virgil,  whofe  very  metre  appears   to  affeft  one's 
paffions,  was  a  mafter  of  this  fecret. 

XLIV. 
There  are  numbers  in  the  world,  who  do  not 
want  fenfe,  to  make  a  figure  ;  fo  much  as  an  opinion 
of  their  own  abilities,  to  put  them  upon  recording 
their  obfervaiions,  and  allowing  them  the  fame  im- 
portance which  they  do  to  thofe  which  others 
print. 

XLV. 
A  GOOD  writer  cannot  with  the  utmoft  ftudy  pro- 
duce fome  thoughts,  which  will  flow  from  a  bad  one 
with  eafe  and  precipitation.     The  reverfe  is  alfo 
true.     A  bad  writer,  &c, 

XLVI. 
"  Great  wits  have  fliort  memories"  is  a  pro- 
verb ;  and  as  fuch  has  undoubtedly  fome  foundation 

in 
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in  nature.  The  cafe  fcems  to  be,  that  men  of  genius 
forget  things  of  common  concern,  unimportant  faifls 
and  circumftances,  which  make  no  flight  impreffion 
in  every-day  minds.  But  fare  it  will  be  found 
that  all  wit  depends  on  memory  ;  i.  e  on  the  re- 
coUeclion  of  paflages,  either  to  illuftrate  orcontraile 
with  any  prefent  occafion.  It  is  probably  the  fate 
of  a  common  underftanding  to  forget  the  very  things 
which  the  man  of  wit  remembers.  But  an  oblivion 
of  thole  things  which  almoft  every  one  remembers 
renders  his  cafe  the  more  remarkable,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  myllery. 

XLVIT. 
Prudes  allow  no  quarter  to  fuch  ladies  as  have 
fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  gentle  paflions  ;  either  be- 
caufe  themfelves,  being  borne  away  by  the  malignant 
ones,  perhaps  never  felt  the  other  fo  powerful  as  to 
occafion  them  any  difficulty  ;  or  becaufe  no  one  has 
tempted  them  to  tranfgrefs  that  way  themfelves.  It 
is  the  fame  cafe  with  fome  criticks,  with  regard  to 
the  errors  of  ingenious  writers. 

XLVIII. 
It   feems  with  wit  and  good-nature,  "  Utrum 
"  horum  mavis  accipe."     Tafte  and  good-nature 
are  univerfally  connefted. 

XLIX. 
Voiture's  compliments  to  ladies  are  honeft  on 
account  of  their  exccfs. 

M  2  L. 
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L. 

Poetry  and  confumptions  are  the  moft  flatter- 
ing of  direafes. 

LI. 

Every  perfon  infenfibly  fixes  upon  fome  degre« 
of  refinement  in  his  difcourfe,  fome  meafure  of 
thought  which  he  thinks  worth  exhibiting.  It  is 
wife  to  fix  this  pretty  high,  although  it  occafions  one 
to  talk  the  lefs. 

LII. 

Some  men  ufe  no  other  means  to  acquire  refpeft, 
than  by  infilling  on  it ;  and  it  fometimes  anfwers 
their  purpofe,  as  it  does  an  highwayman's  in  regard 
to  money. 

Liri. 

There  is  nothing  exerts  a  genius  fo  much  as 
writing  plays  :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  writer  puts 
himfelf  in  the  place  of  every  perfon  that  fpeaks. 

LIV. 
Perfect  charafters  in  a  poem  make  but  little 
better  figure  than  regular  hills,  perpendicular  trees, 
uniform  rocks,  and  level  (heets  of  water,  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  landlkip.  The  reafon  is,  they  arc  not 
natural,  and  moreover  want  variety. 

LV. 
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LV. 

Trifles  difcover  a  charadler  more  than  aftlons 
of  importance.  In  regard  to  the  former,  a  perfon  is 
ofFhis  guard,  and  thinks  it  not  material  to  ufe  dif- 
guife.  It  is,  to  me,  no  imperfefl  hint  towards  the 
difcovery  of  a  man's  chatafler,  to  fay  he  looks  as 
thouo-h  you  might  be  certain  of  finding  a  pin  upon 
his  fleeve. 

LVI. 

A  GRAMMARIAN  fpeaks  of  firft  and  fecond  per- 
fon :  ApoetofCelia  and  Corydon  :  A  mathema- 
tician of  A  and  B  :  A  lawyer  of  Nokes  and  Styles. 
The  very  quinteflence  of  pedantry  ! 

LVII. 
Shakespear  makes  his  very  bombaft  anfwer  his 
purpofe,  by  the  perfons  he  chufes  to  utter  it, 

LVIII. 
A    POET,  till  he  arrives  at  thirty,  can  fee  no  other 
good  than  a  poetical  reputation.     About  that  aera, 
he  begins  to  difcover  fome  other. 

LIX. 
The  plan  of  Spenfer's  Fairy-queen  appears  to 
me  very  imperfeft.  His  imagination,  though  very 
extenfive,  yet  fomewhat  lefs  fo,  perhaps,  than  is 
generally  allowed  ;  if  one  confiders  the  facility  of 
realizing  and  equipping  forth  the  virtues  and  vices. 
M  ^  His 
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His  metre  has  fome  advantages,  though,  in  many  re- 
fpefts,  exceptionable.  His  good-nature  is  vifible 
through  every  part  of  his  poem.  Hisconjiinftionof 
the  Pagan  and  Chriftian  fchemc  (as  he  introduces 
the  deities  of"  both  adting  fimultaneoufly)  wholly 
inexcufable.  Much  art  and  judgment  are  difcovei'- 
ed  in  parts,  and  but  little  in  the  whole.  One  may 
entertain  fome  doubt  whether  the  perufal  of  his 
monftrous  defcriptions  be  not  as  prejudicial  to  true 
tafte,  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  extent  of  imagi- 
nation. Spenfer,  to  be  fure,  expands  the  lafl ;  but 
then  he  expands  it  beyond  it's  due  limits.  After 
all,  there  are  many  favorite  pafTages  in  his  Fairy 
Queen,  which  will  be  inftances  of  a  great  and  cul- 
tivated genius  mifapplied. 

LX. 

A  POET,  that  fails  in  writing,  becomes  often  a 
morofe  critick.  The  weak  and  infipid  white-wine 
makes  at  length  excellent  vinegar. 

LXL 

People  of  fortune,  perhaps,  covet  the  acquain- 
tance of  eftablilhed  writers,  not  fo  much  upon  ac- 
count of  the  focial  pleafure,  as  the  credit  of  it : 
The  former  would  induce  them  to  chufe  perfons 
of  lefs  capacities,  and  tempers  more  conformable, 

LXir. 
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LXII. 
Lancvage  is  to  the  underftanding  what  a  gen- 
teel motion  is  to  the  body  ;  a  very  great  advantage. 
But  a  perfon  may  be  fuperior  to  another  in  under- 
ftanding, that  has  not  an  equal  dignity  of  exprcffion  ; 
and  a  man  may  boaft  an  handfomer  figure,  that  is 
inferior  to  another  in  regard  to  motion. 

LXIII. 
The  words  "  no  more"  have  a  fingular  pathos ; 
reminding  us  at  once  of  pail  pleafure  and  the  future 
exclufion  of  it. 

LXIV. 
Every  fingle  obfervation  that  is  publiflied  by  a 
man  of  genius,  be  it  ever  fo  trivial,  fhould  be  efteemed 
of  importance ;  becaufe  he  fpeaks  from  his  own  im- 
preffions ;  whereas  common  men  publifh  common 
things,  which  they  have,  perhaps,  gleaned  from 
frivolous  writers. 

LXV. 

It  is  providential  that  our  afFeftion  diminiflies  in 
proportion  as  our  friends  power  encreafes.  AfFeftion 
is  of  lefs  importance  whenever  a  perfon  can  fupport 
himfelf.  It  is  on  this  account  that  younger  brothers 
are  often  beloved  more  than  their  elders  ;    and  that 

Benjamin  is  the  favorite.     We  may  trace  the  fame 

law  throughout  the  animal  creation. 

M  4  LXVI. 
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LXVI. 
The    time   of  life  when  fancy  predominates,  is 
youth  5   the    feafon  when  judgment  decides  bed,   is 
age..    Poets,  therefore,  areahvays>  in  refped  of  their 
dilpofition,   younger  than  other pcrfbns:   a  ctrcum- 
flance  that  gives  the  latter  part  of  their   lives  fome  . 
inconfiftency.     The  cool  phlegmatic  tribe  difcov.cr  '. 
it  in  the  former. 

Lxvir. 

One   fometimes  meets  with  inftances  of  genteel 
abruption  in  writers;  but  1  wonder  it  is  not  ufed  more  • 
frequently,  as   it   has  a  prodigious  efFe£l  upon  the  > 
reader.    For  inftance  (after  FalrtafF's  difappointment 
ferving  Shallow  at  court) 

«•  Mafter    Shallow,    I    owe    you    2    thoufand 
"  pounds" 

Shakefpear. 

When  Pandulph  commanded  Philip  of  France  to 
proceed  no  farther  againft  England,  but  to  fheath 
the  fword  he  had  drawn  at  the  Pope's  own  in- 
nidation  : 

"  Now  it  had  already  coft  Philip  eighty  thou- 
•'   fand  pound  in  preparations." 

After  the  detail  of  king  John's  abje£t  fubmiffion 
to  the  Pope's  legate  : 

"  Now  John  was  hated  and  defpifed  before." 

But 
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But,  perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  of  all  may  be  taken 
from  the  Scripture  (Conclufion  of  a  chapter  iu 
St.  John)  '^■'"^" 

"  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber,"— 

LXVin. 

A  POET  hurts  himfelf  by  writing  profe  ;  as  a  race- 
horfe  hurts  his  motions  by  condcfcending  to  draw  in 
a  team. 

LXIX. 

The  fuperior  politenefs  of  the  French  is  in  no- 
thing more  difcernible  than  in  the  phrafes  ufcd  by 
them  and  us  to  exprefs  an  affair  being  in  agitation. 
The  former  fays,  "  fur  la  tapis ;"  the  latter  "  upon 
"  the  anvil."  Does  it  not  fhew  alfo  the  fincerity 
and  ferious  face  with  which  we  enter  upon  buiinefs, 
and  the  negligent  and  jaunty  air  v/ith  which  they  per- 
form even  the  moft  important  ? 

LXX. 

There  are  two  qualities  adherent  to  the  mofl  in- 
genious authors :  1  do  not  mean  without  exception. 
A  decent  pride  that  will  admit  of  no  fervility,  and  a 
j(heepi(h  bafhfulnefs  that  keeps  their  worth  conceal- 
ed :  The  "  fuperbia  qua^fita  meritis "  and  the 
"  malus  pudor  "  of  Horace.  The  one  will  not  fuf- 
ferthem  to  make  advances  to  the  great;   the  other 

dif^jUifes 
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difguifes  that  merit  for  which  the  great  would  feek 
out  them.  Add  to  thcfe  the  frequent  indolence  of 
Ipeculative  tempers. 

Lxxr. 

A  POETICAL  genius  fcems  the  mod  elegant  of 
youthful  accomplifhmcnts  ;  but  it  is  entirely  a  youth- 
ful one.  Flights  of  fancy,  gaiety  of  behaviour,  fpright- 
linefs  of  drefs,  and  a  blooming  afpcft,  confpire  very 
amicably  to  their  mutual  embelliflimentj  but  the 
poetic  talent  has  no  more  to  do  with  age,  than  it 
would  avail  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  to  have  a 
knack  at  country  dances,  or  a  genius  for  a  catch. 

LXXII. 
The  mod  obfequious  Mufes,  like  thefondciland 
mod  willing  courtezans,   feldoin  leave  us  any  reafon 
to  boaft  much  of  their  favors. 

LXX'ir. 
If  you  write  an  original  piece,  you  wonder  no  one 
ever  thought  of  the  bcft  of  fubjefts  before  you  ;    if 
a.  tranflation,  of  the  beft  authors. 

LXXIV. 
The  antient  poets  fcem  to  value  thcmfclves  greatly 
upon  their  power  of  perpetuating  the  fame  of  their 
cotemporaries.  Indeed  the  circumflance  that  has 
fixed  their  language,  has  been  the  only  means  of 
verifying  fome  of  their  vain-glorious  prophecies. 
Oihcrwile,  the  hiflorians  appear  more  equal  to  the 
c  taik 
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taflc  of  conferring  immortality.  An  hiftory  will  live, 
though  written  ever  fo  indifferently  ;  and  is  gene- 
rally lefs  fufpeded,  than  the  rhetorick  of  the 
Mufes. 

LXXV. 
I  WONDER  authors  do  not  difcover  how  much  more 
elegant  it  is  to  fix  their  name  to  the  end  of  their 
preface,  or  any  introduftory  addrefs,  than  to  the 
title-page.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  fake  of  an  F.  R.  S. 
or  an  LL.  D.  at  the  end  of  it. 

It  fhould  feem,  the  many  lies,  defcemible  in  books 
of  travels,  may  be  owing  to  accounts  collefled  from 
improper  people.  Were  one  to  give  a  charafler  of 
the  Englifh,  from  what  the  vulgar  aft  and  believe, 
it  would  convey  *  a  ftrange  idea  of  the  Englifh  un- 
derftanding  ; 

LXXVII. 

Might  not  the  poem  on  the  Seafons  have  been 
rendered  more  "uni",by  giving  out  the  defign  of  na- 
ture in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  afterwards  con- 
fidering  all  the  varieties  of  feafon  as  means  aiming 
at  one  end  ? 

LXXVllI. 

Criticks  muft  excufe  me,  if  I  compare  them  to 
certain  animals  called  affes  ;  who,  by  gnawing  vines, 

originally 

*  Miflionaries  clap  a  tail  to  every  Indian  nation  that  Jif- 
likes  them. 
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originally  taught  the  great   advantage  of  pruning 
them. 

LXXIX. 

Ever  V  good  poet  includes  a  crilick  ;  the  reverfc 
will  not  hold. 

LXXX. 
We  want  a  word  to  exprefs  the  "  Hofpes  ""  or 
*'  Hofpita  "  of  the  antients ;  among  them,  perhaps, 
the  moll  refpeiflable  of  all  charadlcrs  ;  yet  with  us 
tranflated  "  Hoft,"  which  we  apply  alfo  to  an  Inn- 
keeper. Neither  have  we  any  word  to  exprefs 
•'  Arnica,"  as  if  we  thought  a  woman  always  was 
fomewhat  more  or  lefs  than  a  friend. 

LXXXI. 
I  KNOW  not  where  any  Latin  author  ufes  "Ignotos" 
otherwife  than  as  "  obfcure  Perfons,"  as  the  modern 
phrafe  implies,  "  whom  nobody  knows."    Yet  it  is 
ufed  differently  on  Mrs.  L 's  monument. 

LXXXII. 
The  philofopher,  who  confidered  the  world  as  one 
vafl;   animal,    could  efteem   himfelf  no  other  than  a 
loufe  upon  the  back  of  it. 

Lxxxrii. 

Orators  and  flage-coachmen,  when  the  one 
wants  arguments  and  the  other  a  coat  of  arms, 
adorn  their  caufe  and  their  coaches  with  rlietorick 
and  flower- pots. 

l.XXXIV. 
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LXXXIV. 
It  is  idle  to  be  much  afliduous  in  the  perufal  of 
inferior  poetry.     Homer,  Virgil,   and  Horace,  give 
the   true  tafte  in  compofition  ;   and  a  perfon's  own 
imagination  fhould  be  able  to  fupply  the  reil. 

In  the  fame  manner,  it  is  fuperfluous  to  purfae 
inferior  degrees  of  fame.  One  truly  fplendid  ac- 
tion, or  one  well-finifhed  compofition,  includes  more 
than  all  the  refults  from  more  trivial  performances. 
I  mean  this  for  perfons  who  make  fame  their  only 
motive. 

Verv  few  fentiments  are  proper  to  be  put  in  a 
perfon's  mouth,  during  the  firft  attack  of  grief. 

Every  thing  difgufts,  but  mere  fimplicity;  the 
fcriptural  writers  defcribe  their  heroes  ufing  only 
fome  fuch  phrafe  as  this:  "  Alas!  my  brother !" 
'•  O  Abfalom  my  fon  !  my  fon  !"  &c.  The  lamen- 
tation of  Saul  over  Jonathan  is  more  diffufe,  but  at 
the  fame  time  entirely  fimple. 

Angling  is  literally  defcribed  by  Martial : 
*'  — tremula  pifcem  deducere  feta." 

From  *'  Idlum  fcedus"  feems  to  come  the  Eng- 
lifti  phrafe  and  cuftomofltriking  a  bargain, 

C  I  LIKE 
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I  LIKE  Cvid's  Amours  better  than  his  Epiftles. 
There  feems  a  greater  variety  of  natural  thoughts  : 
Whereas,  when  one  has  read  the  fubjed  of  one  of 
his  epirtles,  one  forefees  what  it  will  produce  in  a 
writer  of  his  imagination. 

The  plan  of  his  Epiilles  for  the  moft  part  well 
defigned — The  anfwers  of  Sabinus,  nothing. 

Necessity  maybe  the  mother  of  lucrative  in- 
vention ;  but  is  the  death  of  poetical. 

If  a  perfon  fufpefls  his  phrafe  to  be  fomewhat  too 
familiar  and  abjedl,  it  were  proper  he  fhould  accuf- 
tom  himfelf  tocompofe  in  blank  verfe  :  But  let  him 
be  much  upon  his  guard  againft  Antient  Piftol's 
phrafeology. 

Providence  feems  altogether  impartial  in  the 
difpenfation  which  beftows  riches  upon  one  and  a 
contempt  of  riches  upon  another. 

Respect  is  the  general  end  for  which  riches, 
power,  place,  title,  and  fame,  are  implicitly  defired. 
When  one  is  poflcfled  of  the  end  through  any  one  of 
thefc  means,  is  it  not  wholly  unphilofophical  to  co- 
vet the  remainder .'' 

Lord  Shafrefhury,  in  the  genteel  management  of 
fome  familiar  ideas,  feems  to  have  no  equal.     He 

difcovers 
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difcovers  an  tloignment  from  vulgar  phrafes  much 
becoming  a  perfon  of  quality.  His  fketches  fhould 
be  ftudied,  like  thofe  of  Raphael.  His  Enquiry  is 
one  of  the  ihorteft  and  cleareft  fyftems  of  morality. 

The  queftion  is,  whether  you  diftinguifii  me,  be- 
caufe  you  have  better  fenfe  than  other  people  ;  or 
whether  you  Teem  to  have  better  fenfe  than  other 
people,  becaufe  you  diftinguifti  me. 

One  feels  the  fame  kind  of  difguft  in  reading 
Roman  hiltory,  which  one  does  in  novels,  or  everi 
epic  poetry.  We  too  eafily  forefee  to  whom  the 
victory  will  fall.  The  hero,  the  knight-errant,  and 
the  Roman,  are  too  feldom  overcome. 

The  elegance  and  dignity  of  the  Romans  is  in 
nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in  their  anfwers  to 
ambaffadors. 

There  is  an  important  omiflion  in  moft  of  our 
grammar-fchools,  through  which  what  we  read, 
either  of  fabulous  or  real  hiftory,  leaves  either  faint 
or  confufed  impreffions.  I  mean  the  negledl  of  old 
geographical  maps.  Were  maps  of  antient  Greece, 
Sicily,  Italy,  Sec  in  ufe  there,  the  knowledge  we 
there  acquire  would  not  want  to  be  renewed  after- 
wards, as  is  now  generally  the  cafe. 

A  PERSON 
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A  PERSON  of  a  pedantic  turn  will  fpend  five 
years  in  tranflatlng,  and  contending  for  the  beauties 
of,  a  worfe  poem  than  he  might  write  in  five  weeks 
himfelf.  There  feem  to  be  authors  who  wifh  to  fa- 
crifice  their  whole  charader  of  genius  to  that  of 
learning. 

BoiLEAu  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  inoneof  hi» 
admirable  fatyrs,  that  man  has  no  manner  of  pre- 
tence to  prefer  his  faculties  before  thofe  of  the  brute 
creation.  Oldham  has  tranflated  him  :  My  Lord 
Rocheller  has  imitated  him  :  And  even  Mr.  Pope 
declares, 

"  That,  reafon  raife  o'er  inftindl  how  you  can, 
*'  In  this  'tis  God  direfts ;  in  that  'tis  man." 

Indeed,  the  Effay  on  Man  abounds  with  illuftra- 
tions  of  this  maxim ;  and  'tis  amazing  to  find  how 
many  plaufible  reafons  may  be  urged  to  fupport  it. 
It  feems  evident  that  our  itch  of  reafoning,  and  fpirit 
of  curiofity,  precludes  more  happinefs  than  it  can  pof- 
fiblv  advance.  What  numbers  of  difeafes  are  entirely 
artiticial  things,  far  from  the  ability  of  a  brute  to 
contrive  !  V/e  difrelifti  and  deny  ourfelves  cheap  and 
natural  gratifications,  through  fpeculative  prefciences 
and  doubts  about  the  future.  We  cannot  difcover 
the  dcfign?  of  our  Creator.  We  Ihould  learn  then  of 
brutes  to  be  eafy  under  our  ignorance,  and  happy  in 

thofc 
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thofe  objefts  that  feem  intended,  obvioufly,  for  our 
happinels  :  not  overlook  the  flowers  of  the  garden, 
and  foolidily  perplex  ourselves  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  labyrinth. 

I  WISH  but  two  editions  of  all  books  whatfoever. 
One  of  the  fimplc  text,  pubiifhed  by  a  fociety  of  able 
hands  :  another  with  the  various  readings  and  re- 
marks of  the  ableft  commentators. 

To  endeavour,  all  one's  days,  to  fortify  our 
minds  with  learning  and  philofophy,  is  to  fpend  fo 
much  in  armour  that  one  has  nothing  left  to  defend. 

If  one  would  think  with  philofophers,  one  muft 
converfe  but  little  with  the  vulgar.  Thefe,  by  theif 
very  number,  will  force  a  perfon  into  a  fondnefs  for 
appearance,  a  love  of  money,  a  defire  of  power  ; 
and  other  plebeian  paflions  :  objeds  which  they  ad- 
mire, becaufe  they  have  no  fhare  in,  and  have  not 
learning  to  fupply  the  place  of  experience. 

LivY,  the  moll  elegant  and  principal  of  the  Ro- 
man  hiftorians,  was,  perhaps,  as  fuperftitious  as  the 
moft  unlearned  plebeian.  We  fee,  he  never  is  defti- 
tute  of  appearances,  accurately  defcribed  and  fo- 
lemnly  afferted,  to  fupport  particular  events  by  the 
in terpofition  of  exploded  deities.  The  puerile  at- 
tention to  chicken-feeding  in  a  morning — And  thea 
a  piece  of  gravity  :  "  Parva  fant  hsc,   fed   parva 

Vol.  II.  N  ilU 
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ifla  non    contemnenda;    majores   noftri   maximam 
hanc  r^mfecerunt." 

It  appears  from  the  Roman  hlftorians,  that  the" 
Romans  had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  fortu*- 
irate.  Their  epithet  "  Felix"  feems  ever  to  imply 
a  favorite  of  the  gods.  I  am  miftaken,  or  modern 
Rome  has  generally  aded  in  an  oppofite  manner. 
Numbers  amongft  them  have  been  canonized  upon 
the  fingle  merit  of  misfoi  tunes. 

How  different  appears  antient  and  modern  dia- 
logue, on  account  of  fuperficial  fubjefts  upon  which 
we  now  generally  converfe  !  add  to  this,  the  ceremo- 
nial of  modern  times,  and  the  number  of  titles  with 
which  fome  kings  clog  and  encumber  converfation. 

The  celebrated  boldnefs  of  an  eaftern  metaphor 
is,  I  believe,  fometimes  allowed  it  for  the  inconfi- 
derable  fimilitude  it  bears  to  it's  fubjed. 

The  ftyle  of  letters,  peihaps,  ftiould  not  rife 
higher,  than  the  ftyle  of  refined  converfation. 

LovE-vERsEs  written  without  real  paflion,  are 
often  the  moft  naufeous  of  all  conceits.  Thofe  writ- 
ten from  the  heart  will  ever  bring  to  mind  that  de- 
lightful feafcn  of  youth,  and  poetry,  and  love. 

\''  I  R  G 1 L 
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Virgil  gives  one  fuch  excefTive  plcafure  in  his 
writings,  beyond  any  other  writer,  by  uniting  t}i« 
moft  perfeft  harmony  of  metre,  with  the  moii  plea- 
fing  ideas  or  images  : 

"  Qualem  virgineo  demefTum  pollice  florem  ; 
And 
"  Argentum  Pariufve  lapis  ■ 


"With  a  thoufand  better  inftances. 

Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  produce  drunlcen- 
nefs,  or  even  madnefs,  as  the  frequent  ufe  of  paren- 
thefes  in  converfation. 

Few  greater  images  of  impatience,  than  a  gene- 
ral feeing  his  brave  army  over-matched  and  cut  to 
pieces,  and  looking  out  continually  to  fee  his  ally  ap- 
proach with  forces  to  his  afTiflance.  See  Shake- 
fpear. 

"  When  my  dear  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear 

"  Harry, 
"  Caft  many  a  northward  look  to  fee  his  father 
**  Bring  up  his  pow'rs — but  he  did  look  in  vain." 


N  2  BOOKS, 
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BOOKS,    &c, 

SIMILES,  drawn  from  odd  clroimftances  and 
tfFetfts  ftrangely  accidental,  bear  a  rear  relation 
to  falfe  wit  The  beft  inllancc  of  the  kind  is  that 
celebrated  line  cf  Waller  : 

"  He  grafp'd  at  love,  and  fill'd  his  hand  with 
"  bays." 

Virgil  difcovers  lefs  wit,  and  more  tafte,  thm 
any  writer  in  the  world — Some  inftances : 

♦•  longumque  bibebat  amorem." 

What  Lucretius  fays  of  the  "  edita  dodlrinae  fa- 
"  pientum  templa" — "  t))e  temples  of  philofo- 
"  phers"— appears  in  no  fenfe  more  applicable  than 
to  a  fnug  and  eafy  chariot : 

•'  Difpicere  unde  queas  alios,  paffimque  videre 

"  Errare,  atque  viam  palantcs  quaerere  vita:." 

i.  c.  From  whence  you  may  look  down  upon  foot- 

pafFengers,   fee  them  wandering  on  each  fide  you, 

and  pick  iheit  way  through  the  dirt : 

♦'  ferioufly 

•*  From  learning's  tow'ring  height  to  gaze  around, 
♦*  And  fee  plebeian  fpirits  range  below." 

There 
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There  is  a  fort  ofmafonry  in  poetry,  wherein 
the  paufe  reprefents  the  joints  of  building;  which 
ought  in  every  line  and  courfc  to  have  their  difpofi- 
4ion  varied. 


The  difference  betwixt  a  witty  writer  and  a  writer 
of  tafte  is  chiefly  this.  The  former  is  negligent  what 

ideas  he  introduces,  fo  he  joins  them  furprizingly 

The  latter  is  principally  careful  what  imag's  he  in- 
troduces, and-ftudies  fimplicity  rather  than  furprize 
in  his  manner  of  introdudion. 

It  may  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  difference 
of  tafle  in  the  reading  of  books,  to  confider  the  dif- 
ference of  our  ears  for  mufick.  One  is  not  pleafed 
without  aperfed  melody  offtyle,  be  the  fenfe  what 
it  will  :  another,  of  no  ear  for  raiifick,  gives  to  fenfe 
it's  full  weight  without  any  dedudion  on  account  of 
harihnefs. 

Harmony  of  period  and  melody  offlylehave 
greater  weight  than  is  generally  imagined  in  the 
judgment  we  pafs  upon  writing  and  writers.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  let  us  refled,  what  texts  of  Icriptuj-e, 
whatlines  in  poetry,  or  what  periods  we  moll  remem- 
ber and  quote,  either  in  verfe  or  profe,  and  we  Ihal] 
find  them  to  be  only  mufical  ones. 

I   WONDER   the  actient  mythology  never  fliews 

Apollo  enamouredof  Venus ;  confidering  the  remark- 

N  3  able 
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able  deference  that  wit  has  pai4  to  beauty  in  all  ages. 
The  Orientals  a(5l  more  conlbnantly,  when  they  fup- 
pofe  the  nightingale  enamoured  oftherofe;  the 
moft  harmonious  bird  of  the  faireft  and  moft  delight- 
ful flower. 

Hope  is  a  flatterer  ;  but  the  mofl:  upright  of  alj 
parafites  ;  for  (he  frequents  the  poor  man's  hut,  as 
well  as  the  palace  of  his  fuperior. 

What  is  termed  humour  in  profe,  I  conceive, 
would  be  confidered  as  burlefque  in  poetry  :  of 
which  inftances  may  be  given. 

Perhaps,  burlefque  may  be  divided  into  fuch  as 
turns  chiefly  upon  the  thought,  and  fuch  as  depends 
more  upon  the  expreffion  :  or  wc  may  add  a  third 
kind,  confiding  in  thoughts  ridiculoufly  drefled  in 
language  much  above  or  below  their  dignity. 

The  Splendid  Shilling  of  IVIr.  Phillips,  and  the 
Hudlbras  of  Butler,  are  the  moft  obvious  inftanCcs. 
Butler,  however,  depended  much  upon  the  ludicrous 
cffcftof  his  d  uble  jhimes.  In  other  refptdls,  to  de- 
clare my  own  fcntimcnts,  he  is  rather  a  witty  writer 
than  a  humorous  one. 

Scenes  below  vcifi-,  merely  vcifified,  lay  claim  to 
a  degree  of  humour, 

4  Swift 
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Swift  in  poetry  deferves  a  place  fomewhere  be- 
twixt Butler  and  Horace.  He  has  the  wit  of  the 
former,  and  the  graceful  negligence  which  we  find 
in  the  latter's  epirtles  and  fatyrs.  1  believe,  few  peo- 
ple difcover  lefs  humour  in  Don  Quixote  than  myfelf. 
For  bcfide  the  general  famenets  of  adventure,  where- 
by it  is  eafy  to  forefee  what  he  will  do  on  moft  occa- 
fions,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  raife  a  laugh  from  the  wild 
atchievements  of  a  madman.  The  natural  paflion  in 
that  cafe  is  pity,  with  fome  fmall  portion  of  mirth  at 
moft.  Sancho's  charadter  i;5  indeed  comic  ;  and,  were 
it  removed  from  the  romance,  would  difcover  how 
little  there  was  of  humour  in  the  characler  of  Don 
Quixote. 

It  is  a  fine  ftroke  of  Cervantes,  when  Sancho.fick 

of  his  government,  makes  no  anfwtr  to  his  comfort- 
ers, but  aims  direflly  at  his  fhoes  and  ftockings. 
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OF    MEN    AND    MANNERS- 
I. 

TH  E  arguments  againft  pride  drawn  (o  fre- 
quently by  our  clergy  from  the  general  in- 
fimnity,  circumrtances,  and  cataftrophe  of  our  na- 
ture, are  extremely  trifling  and  infignificant.  Man 
is  not  proud  as  a  fpecies,  but  as  an  individual  ; 
not,  as  comparing  himfelf  with  other  beings,  bat 
with  his  ftUow-creatures. 

IJ. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  people  draw  many  of 
their  ideas  of  agreeablenefs,  in  regard  to  propor- 
tion, color,  &:c,  Irom  their  own  perlons. 

III. 

It  is  happy  enough  that  the  fame  vices  which 
impair  one's  fortune,  frequently  ruin  our  conftitu- 
tion,  that  the  one  may  not  lurvive  the  other. 

IV. 

Deference  often  fhrinks  and  withers  as  much 
upon  the  approach  of  intimacy,  as  the  fenfitive 
plants  does  upon  the  touch  of  one's  finger. 

V. 

The    word  Folly  i%  perhaps,  the  prctt'efl  word 

in  the  language.  Amufrment  and  Diverfon  are  good 

3  well- 
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well-meaning  words :  But  Faftime  is  what  never 
fliould  be  ufed  but  in  a  bad  fcnfe  :  It  is  vile  to  fay 
fuch  a  thing  is  agreeable,  becaufe  it  helps  to  pafs 
the  time  away. 

VI. 

Dancing  in  the  rough  is  one  of  the  moft  natural 
expreflions  of  joy,  and  coincides  with  jumping. 
When  it  is  regulated,  it  is  merely  "  cum  rations 
"  infanirc." 

VII. 
A  PLAiji,  down-right,  open-hearted  fellow's  con- 
verfation   is  as  infipid,    fays  Sir  Plume,   as   a  play 
without  a  plot ;  it  does  not  afford  one  the  amufe- 
ment  of  thinking. 

VIII. 
The  fortunate  have  manyparafites :  Hope  is  the 
only    one    that  vouchfafes    attendance   upon   the 
wretched  and  the  beggar. 

IX. 

A  MAN  of  genius  mifl^ing  his  talent  lofes  the 
advantage  of  being  diftinguiihcd  ;  a  fool  of  being 
undiftinguifhed. 

X. 

Jealousy  is  the  fear  or  appehenfion  of  fuperi- 
ority  :   Envy  our  uneafinefs  under  it. 

XI. 
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■  What  fome  people  term  Freedom  is  noihing 
clfe  than  a  liberty  of  faying  and  doing  difagreeablc 
thinos.  It  is  but  canning  the  notion  a  little  higher, 
and  it  would  require  us  to  break  arui  have  a  head 
broken  reciprocally  without  offence. 

XII. 
I   CAN-NOT   fee  why    people  are  afhamed  to  ac- 
knowledge their   paffion  for  popularity.     The  love 
of  popularity  is  the  love  of  being  beloved. 

XIII. 

The  ridicule  with  which  fome  people  affeft  to 
triumph  over  their  fupcriors,  is  as  though  the  moon 
under  an  eclipfe  fhould  pretend  to  laugh  at  the  fun. 

XIV. 
Zealous    men    are  ever   difplajlng  to  you  the 
strength   of  their  belief,   while  judicious  men  are 
Ihewing  you  thegrour,ds  of  it. 

XV. 
I  CONSIDER  your  very  tefly  and  quarrelfome  peo- 
ple, in  the  fame  light  as  I  do  a  loaded  gun  ;  which 
may  by  accident  go  off  and  kill  one. 

XVI. 
.•   I  AM  afraid  humili;y  to  genius  is  as  an  exfiinguifti- 
cr  to  a  candle. 

Z  JftVil. 
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XVII. 

Many  perfons,  when  exalted,  a/Tume  an  mfo- 
lent  humility,  who  behaved  before  with  an  infolent 
haughtinefs. 

XVIII. 
Men   are  fometimes  accufed   of  pride,  merely 
becaufe  their  accufers  would  be  proud  t^emfdvos, 
if  they  were  in  their  places. 

XIX. 
Men  of  fine  parts,   they  fay,   are  often  proud ;   I 
anfwer,  dull  people  are  feldom  fo,  and  both  aft  up-' 
on  an  appearance  ofreafon.  ^^'"'  "'^  *  '  '^ 

XX. 

It  was  obferved  of  a  rmoft  accomplifhcd  lady, 
that  (he  was  withal  fo  very  modeft,  that  one  fame- 
times  thought  flie  neglected  the  praifes  of  her  wit,, 
becaufe  fhe  could  depend  on  thofe  of  her  beaatyi 
at  other  times,  that  fhe  flighted  thofe  of  her  beauty, 
knowing  (he  might  rely  on  thofe  of  her  wit. 

XXI. 
Th  e  only  difference  betwixt  wine  and  ale  feems  to 
be  that  of  chemic  and  galenic  jnedicines. 

XXII. 
It  is  the   reduplication  or  accumulation  of  com- 
pliments, that  gives  them    their   agreeablencfs :  I 
mean  when,   fecming  to  wander  from  the  fubjeft, 

you 
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you  return  to  It  again  with  greater  force.  As  a  com- 
mon inftance  :  "  I  wifh  it  was  capable  of  a  precifc 
**  demonftration  how  much  I  efteem,  love,  and 
*•  honor  you,  beyond  all  the  rich,  the  gay,  the 
••  great,  of  this  fublunary  fphere  :  But  I  believe 
♦*  that  both  divines  and  laymen  will  agree  that  the 
"  fublimeft  and  moft  valuable  truths  are  oftentimes 
*•  leaft  capable  of  demonftration." 

XXIII. 

It  Is  a  noble  piece  of  policy  that  is  ufed  in  fome 
arbitrary  governments  (but  fuitable  to  none  other) 
to  inftill  it  into  the  minds  of  the  people  that  their 
Great  Duke  knovveth  all  things. 

XXIV. 

In  a  heavy  opprefllve  atmofphere,  when  the 
fpirits  fink  too  low,  the  beft  cordial  is  to  read  over 
all  the  letters  of  one's  friends. 

XXV. 

Pride  and  modefty  are  fometimes  found  to  unite 
together  in  the  fame  charader :  and  the  mixture 
is  as  falutary  as  that  of  wine  and  water.  The  worft 
combination  I  know  is  that  of  avarice  and  pride  ;  as 
the  former  naturally  obftrucls  the  gcod  chat  pride 
eventually  produces.     What  J  mean  is,    cxpence, 

XXVI. 
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XXVI. 
A  GREAT  many  tunes,  by  a  variety  of  clrcunyo- 
tatory  flouriflies,  put  one  in  mind  of  a  lark's  defcent 
to  the  ground. 

xxvir. 

People  frequently  ufe  this  expreffion,  *'  I  am 
"  inclined  to  think  fo  and  fo  ;  not  confidering  that 
they  are  then  fpeaking  the  moft  literal  of  all  truths. 

XXVIII. 
Tae  firft  part  of  a  news-paper  which  an  ill-na- 
tured man  examines,  is,  the  lift  of  bankrupts,  aod 
the  bills  of  mortality. 

XXIX. 
The  chief  thing  which  induces  men  of  fenfe  to 
ufe  airs  of  fuperiority,  is  the  contemplation  of  cox- 
combs ;   that  is,  conceited  fools  ;  who  would  other- 
wife  run  away  with  the  men  of  fenfe's  privileges. 

XXX. 
To  be  entirely  engrofled  by  antiquity,  and  as  it 
were  eaten  up  with  ruft,  is  a  bad  compliment  to  the 
prcfent  age. 

XXXI. 
Ask  to  borrow  fix-pence  of  the  Mufes,  and  they 
tell  you  at  prefent  they  are  out  of  cafh,  but  hereafter 
they  will  furnifli  you  with  five  thoufand  pounds. 

XXXII. 
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XXXII. 

-  The  argument  againll  reftraining  our  paflions, 
becaufe  we  (hall  not  always  have  it  in  our  power 
to  gratify  them,  is  much  ftronger  for  their  reftraint, 
than  it  is  for  their  indulgence. 

XXXIII. 

.■m!i.  ■ 
Few  men,  that  would  caufe  refpefl  and  diftance 
merely,  can  fay  any  thing  by  which   their  end  will 
be  (o  effeclually  anfwered  as  by  filence. 

XXXIV. 

There  is  nothing  more  univerfally  commended 
than  a  fine  day  ;  the  reafon  is,  that  people  can  com- 
mend it  without  envy. 

XXXV. 

One  may,  modeftly  enough,  calculate  one*s  ap- 
pearance for  refpedl  upon  the  road,  where  relpefl 
and  convenience  fo  remarkably  coincide. 

XXXVI. 

Although  a  man  cannot  procure  himfelf  a  title 
at  pleafure,  he  may  vary  the  appellation  he  goes  by, 
confiderably.  As,  from  Tom,  to  Mr.  Thomas,  to 
Mr.  Mufgrovc,  to  Tliomas  Mufgrove  efquire.  And 
thii  by  a  behaTiour  of  referve,  or  famili^irity. 

XXXVII. 
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XXXVII. 

For  a  man  of  genius  to  condefcend  in  conver- 
fation  with  vulgar  people,  gives  the  fenfation  that  a 
tall  man  feels  on  being  forced  to  ftoop  in  a  low 
room. 

XXXVIII. 

There  is  nothing  more  univerfally  prevalent 
than  flattery.  Perfons,  who  difcover  the  flatterer, 
do  not  always  difapprove  him,  because  he  imagines 
them  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  his  applica- 
tions. It  is  a  tacit  fort  of  compliment,  that  he 
efteems  them  to  be  fuch  as  it  is  worth  his  while  to 
flatter  : 

"  And  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flattery, 
'•  He  fays  he  does,  being  then  moil  flattered." 

Shakefpear. 

XXXIX. 

A  PERSON  has  fometimes  more  publick  than  pri- 
vate merit.  Honorio  and  his  family  wore  mourn- 
ing for  their  anceftor  ;  but  that  of  all  the  world  was 
internal  and  fincere. 

Your  plain  domellic  people,  who  talk  of  their 
humility  and  home  felt  faiisfaaions,  will  in  the 
fame  breath  difcover  how  much  they  envy  a  (hining 
character.     How  is  this  confiftent  ? 

Yoff 
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You  are  prejudiced,  fays  Pedanticus ;  I  will  not 
take  your  word,  or  your  charafter  of  that  man. 
—But  the  grounds  of  my  prejudice  are  the  fourceof 
tay  accufation. 

A  PROUD  man's  intimates  are  generally  more 
attached  to  him,  thaci  the  man  of  merit  an<l  humility 
can  pretend  his  to  be.  The  reafon  is,  the  former 
pays  a  greater  compliment  in  his  condefcenfion. 

The  fituation  of  a  king,  is  fo,  far  from  being  mi- 
ferable,  as  pedants  term  it ;  that,  if  a  perfon  have 
magnanimity,  it  is  the  happieft  I  know ;  as  he  has 
affurediy  the  moit  opportunities  of  dillinguilhing 
merit,  and  conferring  obligations. 

XL. 
"  Contemptae  dominus  fplendidior  rei." 

A  MAN,  a  f2;ent1rnian,  evidently  appears  more 
confiderable  by  feeming  to  defpife  his  fortune,  than 
U  citizen  and  mechanic  by  his  endeavours  to  mag- 
nify it. 

XLL 

What  man  of  {cnfe,  for  the  benefit  of  coal- 
mines, would  be  plagued  with  colliers  converfation  ? 

XLII. 

MoDESTV  makes  large  amends  for  the  pain  it 
gives  the  perfons  who  labour  under  it,  by  the  pre- 
judice it  affords  every  worthy  perfon  in  their  favor. 

XLIII. 
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-■  Third  thoughts  often  coincide  with  the  firft, 
and  are  generally  the  bell  grounded.  We  fir  ft  re- 
lilh  nature  and  the  country ;  then  artificial  amufe- 
ments  and  the  city ;  then  become  impatient  tore- 
tire  to  the  country  again.  ' 
''  .a 
XLIV.                                cl 

While  we  labour  to  fubdite  cur  paffions,  we 
fliould  take  care  not  to  extinguilh  them.  Subduing 
our  paffions,  is  difcngaging  ourfelves  from  the 
world  ;  to  which,  however,  whilft  we  refide  in  it, 
we  muft  always  bear  relation  ;  and  we  may  detach 
ourfelves  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  an  ufelefs  and 
infipid  life,  which  we  were  not  meant  to  do.  Our 
exiftence  here  is  at  leaft  one  part  of  a  ryftem. 

A  MAN  has  generally  the  good  or  ill  qualities 
which  he  attributes  to  mankind. 

XLV. 

Anger  and  the  thirft  of  revenge  are  a  kind  of 
fever.  Fighting,  and  law-fuits,  bleeding  ;  at  leaft, 
an  evacuation.  The  latter  occafions  a  diffipation  of 
money  ;  the  former  of  thofe  fiery  fpirits  which 
caufe  a  preternatural  fermentation. 

XLVI. 
Were  a  man  of  pleafure  to  arrive  at  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  feveral  wifties,  he  muft  immediately  feel 
Vol.  II.  O  hin^fdf 
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himfelf  mlferable.  It  is  one  fpecles  of  defpair  t« 
have  no  room  to  hope  for  any  addition  to  one's  hap- 
pinels. 

His  following  wifti  muft  then  be  to  wifh  he  had 
fome  frefh  objeft  for  his  wifhes.  A  ftrong  argu- 
ment that  our  minds  and  bodies  were  both  meant  to 
be  for  ever  adlive. 

XLVII. 

I  HAVE  feen  one  evil  underneath  the  fun,  which 
gives  me  particular  mortification. 

The  referve  or  fhyr.efs  of  men  of  fenfe  generally 
confines  them  to  a  fmall  acquaintance ;  and  they 
£nd  numbers  their  avowed  enemies,  the  fimilarityof 
whofe  taftes,  bad  fortune  brought  them  once  ac- 
quainted, would  have  rendered  them  their  fondell 
friencls. 

XLVIir. 
A  MERE  relator  of  matters  of  fa£l,  is  fit  only  for 
an  evidence  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

XLIX. 
If  a  man  be  of  fuperior  dignity  to  a  woman,  a 
woman  is  furely  as  much  fuperior  to  a  man  that  is 
effeminated.  Lily's  rule  in  the  grammar  has  well 
enough  adjufted  this  fubordination.  "  The  raaf- 
*'  culine  is  more  worthy  than  the  feminine,  and  the 
**  feminine  more  worthy  than  the  neuter." 

L. 
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L. 

A  GEN»TLEMAN  of  fortunc  Will  bc  often  com-- 
plaining  of  taxes ;  that  his  eftare  is  inconfiderable; 
that  he  can  never  make  fo  much  of  it  as  the  world 
is  ready  to  imagine.  A  mere  citizen,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  aiming  to  fhew  his  riches ;  fays, 
that  he  employs  fo  many  hands ;  he  keeps  his  wife  a 
chaife  and  one ;  and  talks  much  of  his  Chinefe  or- 
naments at  his  paler/  cake-houfe  in  the  country. 
They  both  aim  at  praife,  but  of  a  very  diftindkind. 
Now,  fuppoling  the  Cit  worth  as  much  in  money  as 
the  other  is  in  land,  the  Gentleman  furely  chufes  the 
better  method  of  oflentation,  v/ho  confiders  himfelf 
as  fomewhat  fuperior  to  his  fortune,  than  he  who 
feems  to  look  up  at  his  fortune,  and  confequently 
fets  himfelf  beneath  ft. 

LI. 

'  '^The  only  kind  of  revenge  which  a  man  of  fenfe 
need  take  upon  a  fcoundrel,  is,  by  a  feries  of  wor- 
thy behaviour,  to  force  laim  to  admire  and  efteem 
his  enemy,  aud  yet  irritate  his  animofity,  by  de- 
clining a  reconciliation.  As  Sir  John  FalflafF might 
iky,  "  turning  even  quarrels  to  commodity." 

Lir. 

It  is  psffible,  by  means  of  glue,  to  connefl  two 

pieces  of  wood  together  ;  by  a  powerful  cement,  to 

join  marble  ;  by  the  mediation  of  a  prieft,  to  unite 

Q  2  a  maa 
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a  man  and  woman  ;  but  of  all  afTociations  the  mod 
efFedlual  is  betwixt  an  idiot  and  a  knave.  They 
become  in  a  manner  incorporate.  The  former  feems 
fo  framed  to  admire  and  idolize  the  latter,  that  the 
latter  may  feize  and  devour  him  as  his  proper  prey. 

Liir. 

The  fame  degree  of  penetration  that  ftiews  you 
another  in  the  wrong,  (hews  him  alfo,  in  refpcft  t;o 
that  inftance,  your  inferior :  Hence  the  obfervation, 
and  the  real  faft,  that  people  of  clear  heads  are 
what  the  world  calls  opinionated. 

LIV. 
There  is  none  can  baffle  men  of  fenfe,  but  fool?, 
on  whom  they  can  make  no  impreffion. 

LV. 
The  regard  one  fliews  TBConomy,  is  like  that  we 
Ihew  an  old  aunt  who  is   to  leave  us  fomething  at 
lafl:.     Our  behaviour  on  this  account  as  much  con- 
drained  as  that  ,     .,. 

•'  Of  one  well-ftudied  in  a  fad  oftent 
•'  To  pleafe  his  granam." 

Shake/pear. 

Lvr. 

Fashion  is  a  great  reftraint  upon  your  perfons 
of  tafte  and  fancy  ;  who  would  otherwife,  in  the  moll 

trifling 
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trifling  inftances,  be  able  to  diftinguiih  themfdves 
from  tlie  vulgar. 

Lvir. 

A  WRITER  who  pretends  to  polifh  the  human  un- 
derftanding,  may  beg  by  the  fide  of  Rutter's  chariot 
who  fells  a  powder  for  the  teeth. 

LVIir. 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  honour  and  ho- 
nefty,  feems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  motive.  The  mere 
honeft  man  does  that  from  duty,  which  the  man  of 
honour  does  for  the  fake  of  charadler. 

LIX. 
The    Proverb  ought  to  run,  *'  a  fool   and  his 
*'  words  are  foon  parted  ;   a  man  of  genius  and  his 
*•  money." 

LX. 
.  A  MAN  of  wit,  genius,  learning,  is  apt  to  think 
it  fomething  hard,  that  men  of  no  wit,  no  genius, 
no  learning,  fhould  have  a  greater  fliare  of  wealth 
and  honours  ;  not  confideriiig  that  their  own  accom- 
pliihment  ought  to  be  reckoned  to  them  as  their 
equivalent.  It  is  no  reafon  that  a  perfon  worth  five 
rhoufand  pounds,  ihould  on  that  account  Jiave  a 
claim  to  twenty. 

LXI. 

A  WIFE  ought  in  reality  to  love  her  hufband  above 

all  the  world ;  but  this  preference  I  think  fhould,  in 

O  3  poin'- 
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point  of  politenefs,  be  concealed.  The  reafon  is, 
that  it  is  difgufting  to  fee  an  amiable  woman  mono- 
polized ;  and  it  is  eafy  by  proper  management  to 
wave  (all  I  contend  for)  the  appearance. 

LXir. 
There  are  fomc  wounds  given  to  reputation  that 
are  like  the  woundi  of  an  envenomed  arrow  ;  where 
we  irritate  and  enlarge  the  orifice  while  we  extradt 
the  bearded  weapon  ;  yet  cannot  the  cure  be  com- 
pleatcd  othervvife. 

Lxnr. 

Amongst  all  thevain-glorious  profeflbrs  of  humi- 
lity, you  hnd  none  that  will  not  difcover  how  much 
they  envy  a  fhining  character  :  an4  this  either  by 
cenfuring  it  themfelves,  or  (hewing  a  fatisfaflion 
in  fuch  as  do.  Now  there  is  this  advantage  at  leaft 
ariiing  from  ambition,  that  it  difpofes  one  to  dif- 
regard  a  thoufund  inftances  of  middling  grandeur  ; 
and  reduces  one's  emulation  to  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
few  that  blaze.  It  is  hence  a  convenient  difpofi- 
tion  in  a  country  place,  \\  here  one  is  encompaffed 
with  fuch  as  ate  mere'y  richer,  keep  fine  horfes,  a 
table,  footmen  ;  make  a  decent  figure  as  rural 
efquires  ;  yet,  after  all,  difcover  ro  more  than  ah 
eVery-day  plebeian  character.  Thefe  a  perfon  of 
httle  ambition  might  envy  ;  but  another  of  a  more 
cxtenfive  one  may,  in  any  kind  of  circumftances, 


iifre^aru. 


LXIV. 
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LXIV. 
It  is  with  fome  men  as  with  fome  horfes :  what 
is  efteemed  fpirit  in  them,  proceeds  from  fear. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  fource  of  that  feeming 
fpirit  difcovered  by  Tully  in  regard  to  his  antagonift 
M.  Antony.  He  knew  he  muft  deftroy  him,  or  be 
deftroyed  himfelf. 

LXV. 

The  fame  qualities,  joined  with  virtue,  often  fur- 
nilh  out  a  great  man,  which,  united  with  a  diiferent 
principle,  furnifli  out  an  Highwayman  j  I  mean  cou- 
rage and  ftrong  paffions.  And  they  may  both  join 
in  the  fame  exprefficn,  though  with  a  meaning  fome- 
what  varied^— 

*'  Tentanda  via  eft,  qua  me  quoque  pof5um 

"  Tollere  hump." 

L  e.  *'  Be  promoted  or  be  hanged." 

LXVI. 
True  Honour  is  to  honefty,  what  the  court  of 
Chancery  is  to  common  law. 

LXVir. 
Misers,  aa  death  approaches,  are  heaping  up  a 
cheft  of  reafons  to  ftand  in  more  awe  of  him. 

LXVIII. 
A  MAN  fooner  finds  out  his  own  foibles  in  a  ftran- 
ger,  than  any  other  foibles. 

O  4  LXIX, 
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LXiX.  , 

It  is  favorable  enough  on  the  fide  of  learning,  that 
ifanhiftorian  menti(  ns  a  good  author,  it  does  not 
feem  abfurd  to  ftile  him  a  great  man  :  Whereas  the 
fame  phrafe  would  not  be  allowed  to  a  mere  illiterate 
nobleman. 

LXX. 

It  is  lefs  wonderful  to  fee  a  wretched  man  com- 
mence an  heroe,  than  an  happy  one. 

LXXI. 

An  high-fpirlt  has  often  very  different  and  even 
contrary  effeds.  It  fometimes  operates  no  otherwife 
than  like  the  *'  vis  inertia;  ;"  at  others  it  induces 
men  to  buftle  and  make  their  part  good  among  their 
fuperiors.     As  Mr.  Pope  fays, 

"  Some  plunge  in  bufinefs,   others  fliave  their 
"  crowns." 

It  is  by  no  means  lefs  forcible,  when  it  withdraws 
a  man  from  the  company  of  thoie  with  whom  he 
cannot  converfe  on  equal  terms ;  it  leads  him  into 
folitude,  that,  if  he  cannot  appear  their  equal,  he 
may  at  leaft  conceal  his  inferiority.  Jtisfullen,  ob- 
ilinate,  difdainful,  haughty,  in  no  lefs  a  degree  than 
the  other;  but  is.  perhaps,  more  genteel,  and  lefs 
citizen-like.  Sometimes  the  other  fucceeds,  and  then 
it  is  efteemed  preferable  ;  but  in  cafe  it  fail,  it  not 
3  only 
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only  expofes  aperfon's  meannefs,  buthisimpatiencd' 
under  it  ;  both  of  which  the  referved  fpirit  is 
able  to  difguife — but  then  it  ftands  no  chance  of  re- 
movine.     "  Pudor  malus  ulcera  celat." 

LXXII. 

Every  fingle  inftance  of  d  friend's  infmcerity  en- 
creafes  our  dependence  on  the  efficacy  of  money.  It 
makes  one  covet  what  produces  an  external  refpeft, 
when  one  is  difappointed  of  that  which  is  internal 
and  fincere.  This,  perhaps,  with  decaying  paffions, 
contributes  to  render  age  covetous. 

LXXIII. 
When  phyficians  write  of  difeafes,  the  prognollicks 
and  the  diagnofticks,  the  fymptoms  and  the  par- 
oxyfms,  they  give  one  fatal  apprehenfions  for  every 
ache  about  us.  When  they  come  to  treat  of  medi- 
cines and  applications,  you  feem  to  have  no  other 
difficulty  but  to  decide  by  which  means  you  would 
recover.  In  Ihort,  to  give  the  preference  between  a 
linftus  and  an  apozem. 

LXXIV. 

One  fhould no  more  truft  to  the  fkill of  moft  apothe- 
caries, than  one  would  afk  the  opinion  of  their  peftle 
and  mortar  ;    yet  both  are  ufeful  in  their  way. 

LXXV. 
I  BFLrEVE  there  was  never  fo  referved  a  folitary, 
but  felt  fome  degree  of  pleafure  at  the  firft  glimpfe 

of 
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of  an  human  figure.  "iThcfoul,  however  unconfci- 
ous  of  it's  Tocial  bias  in  a  crowd,  will  in  folitude 
feel  fome  attraflion  towards  the  Aril  perfon  that  we 
meet. 

EXXVI. 

In  courts,  the  motion  of  the  body  is  eafy,  and 
thofe  of  the  foul  conftrained  :  In  the  country,  the 
geftures  of  the  body  are  conilrained,  and  thofe  of 
the  foul  fupine  and  carelefs. 

LXXVII. 
One  may  eafily  enough  guard  againft  ambition 
till  five  and  twenty. — It  is  not  ambition's  day. 

LXXVIII. 

It  (hould  feem  that  indolence  itfclf  would  incline 
a  perfon  to  be  honefl: ;  as  it  requires  infinitely  greater 
pains  and  contrivance  to  be  a  knave. 

LXXIX. 
Perhaps  ruflicks,  boors,   and  efquires,    make  3 
principal  figure  in  the  country,  as  inanimates  arc  al- 
ways allowed  to  be  the  chief  figures  in  a  land/kip. 

LXXX. 

Titles  make  a  greater  diftinflion  than  is  almoft 
tolerable  to  a  Brltifh  fpirit.  They  almoft  vary  the  fpe- 
cies  ;  yet  as  they  are  oftentimes  conferred,  fcem  not 
fo  mucilthe  reward,  as  tht  fublUtutes  of  merit. 

LXXXI. 
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Lxxxr. 

What  numbers  live  to  the  age  of  fifty  or  fixty 
years,  yet,  if  eftimated  by  their  merit,  are  not 
worth  the  price  of  a  chick  the  moment  it  is 
hatched, 

LXXXir. 

A  LY  AR  begins  with  making  falfehood  appear  like 
truth,  and  ends  with  making  truth  itfelf  appear  like 
falfehood. 

LXXXIII. 
Pools  are  very  often  found  united  in  the  ftridleft 
intimacies,  as  the  lighter  kinds  of  woods  are  the 
moll  clofely  glewed  together. 

LXXXIV. 
Persons  of  great  delicacy  {hould  know  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  following  truth.  There  are  abundance 
of  cafes  which  occafion  fufpenfe,  in  which,  whatever 
they  determine,  they  will  repent"  of  their  determina- 
tion ;  and  this  through  a  propenfity  of  human  nature 
to  fancy  happinefs  in  thofe  fchemes,  which  it  doqs 
not  purfue. 

LXXXV. 

High-spirit  in  a  man,  is  like  a  fword  ;  which, 
though  worn  to  annoy  his  enemies,  yet  is  often  trou- 
blefome  in  a  !efs  degree  to  his  friends.  He  can  hardly 
wear  it  fo  inoiFenfively,  but  it  is  apt  to  incommode 
one  or  other  of  the  company.  It  is  more  properly  a 
*  loaded 
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loaded  piftol,   which  accident  alone   may  fire,  and 
kill  one. 

LXXXVI. 
A    MISER,  if  honeft,   can  be  only  honeft  bare- 
weight. 

Avarice  is  the  moftoppolite  of  all  charafters  to 
that  of  God  Almighty  ;  whofe  alone  it  is,  to  give 
and  not  receive. 

A  MISER  grows  rich  by  feeming  poor  ;  an  extra- 
vagant man  grows  poor  by  feeming  rich. 

A  GRASSHOPPER  is,  pcrhaps,  the  befl  device  for 
coat-armour  of  thofe  who  would  be  thought  abori- 
gines;  agreeable  to  the  Athenian  ufeofthem. 

iMMaoERATE  afTurancc  is  perfeft  licentiouf- 
nefs. 

When  a  pcrfon  is  fo  far  engaged  in  a  difpute  as 
to  wifli  to  get  the  victory,  he  ought  ever  to  defift. 
The  idea  of  conqueft  will  fo  dazzle  him,  that  it  is 
hardly  pofiible  he  fliould  difcern  the  truth. 

I  HAVE  fometjmes  thought  the  mind  fo  calculated, 
that  a  fmall  dtgree  of  force  may  iinpell  it  to  a  cer- 
tain pitch  of  pleafurc  or  of  pain  ;  beyond  which  it 
will  not  pafs,  by  any  impetus  whatfoever. 

I  DOUBT 
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I  DOUBT  whether  it  be  not  true,  that  we  hate 
thofe  faults  moll  in  others  which  we  .are  guilty  of 
curfelves.  [ 

-:c  z'l  iiii  '* 

A  MAN  of  thorough  fenfe  fcarce  admires  «v;en 
any  one ;  but  he  muft  be  an  ideot^  that  is  the  ad- 
mirer of  a  fool. 


iT'may  be  prudent  to  give  up  the  more  trivial 
"part's  of  charafter  for  the  amufement  of  the  invidi- 
ous :  as  a  man  willingly  relinquifhes  his  filver  to 
fave  his  gold  from  an  highwayman.  Better  be  ri- 
diculed for  an  untoward  peruke,  than  be  attacked 
on  the  fcore  of  morals,  as  one  would  be  rather 
pulled  by  the  hair,  than  ftabbed  to  the  heart. 

Virtue  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  motion 
confonant  to  the  fyflem  of  things.  Were  a  planet 
to  fly  from  it's  orbit,  it  would  reprefent  a  vicious 
man. 


It  is  difficult  not  to  be  angry  at  beings  we  know 
incapable  of  adling  otherwife  than  they  do.  One 
ought  no  more,  if  one  refleds,  to  be  angry  at  the 
ftupidity  of  a  man  than  of  a  horfe,  except  it  be  vin- 
cible and  voluntary  ;  and  yet  the  praAice  is  other- 
wife. 

Peoplb 
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People  fay,  "  Do  not  regard  what  he  fays,  now 
•»  he  is  in  liquor."  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  time  he 
"  ought  to  be  regarded ;  "  Aperit  prscordia 
«  Liber." 

Patience  is  the  Panacea;  but  where  does  it 
grow,  or  who  can  fwallow  it? 

WjTs  uniformly  exclaim  againft  fpols,  yet  fools 
are  their  proper  foil ;  r.nd  it  is  from  them  alone 
they  can  learn  what  figure  themfelves  make.  Their 
behaviour  naturally  falls  in  with  the  generality,  and 
furnifhes  a  better  mirror  than  that  of  artful  people, 
who  are  fure  enough  to  deceive  you  either  on  the 
favourable  or  the  ill-natured  fide. 

We  fay,  he  is  a  man  of  fenfe  who  acknowledges 
the  fame  truths  that  we  do  j  that  he  is  a  man  of 
tafte  who  allows  the  fame  beauties.  We  confider 
him  as  a  pcrfon  of  better  fenfe  and  finer  tafte,  who 
difcerns  more  truths  and  more  beauties  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ourfelves  :  but  we  allow  neither  appella- 
tion to  the  man  who  differs  from  us. 

We  deal  out  our  genuine  efteem  to  our  equals ; 
our  affeclion  for  thofe  beneath  us ;  and  a  reluctant 
(brt  of  refpedl  to  thofe  that  are  above  us. 

Glory  relaxes  often  and  debilitates  the  mind; 
cenfure  ftimulates  and  contrails-— —both  to  an  ex- 
treme. 
2 
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treme.     Simple  fame  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  me- 
dium. 

Persons  of  new  faralHes  do  well  to  make  magni- 
ficent funerals,  fumptuous  weddings,  remarkable 
entertainments ;  to  exhibit  a  number  of  fervants  in 
rich  and  oftentatious  liveries ;  and  to  take  every 
public  occafion  of  imprinting  on  the  mob  an  habi- 
tual notion  of  their  fuperiority.  For  fo  is  defe-r 
rence  obtained  from  that  quarter : 

*•  Stupet  in  titulis  &  imaginibus.*' 

One  fcarce  fees  how  it  is  poflible  for  a  country 
girl  or  a  country  fellow  to  preferve  their  chaftity. 
They  have  neither  the  philofophical  picafure  of 
books,  nor  the  luxurious  pleafure  of  a  table,  nor  the 
refined  amufement  of  building,  planting,  drawing, 
or  defigning,  to  divert  their  imagination  from  an 
objeft  to  which  they  feem  continQally  to  ftimulate  it 
by  provocative  illufions.  Add  to  this  the  he^dtli 
and  vigour  that  are  almoil  peculiar  to  them. 

I  AM  afraid,  there  are  many  ladies  who  only  ex- 
change the  pleafures  of  inconti/ience  for  the  plea- 
fure they  derive  from  cenfure.  At  leaft  it  is  no  in- 
juftice  to  conclude  fo,  where  a  perfon  is  extrava* 
gantly  cenforious. 

Persons  of  judgment  and  underftanding  may  be 
divided  into  two  forts.    Thofe  whofe  judgment  is  fo 

€xtenliv€ 
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extenfive  as  to  comprehend  a  great  deal ;  exiftences^ 
fyftems,  univerfals :  but  as  there  are  feme  eyes  fo 
conlHtuted  as  to  take  in  diftant  objedts,  yet  be  ex- 
celled by  others  in  regard  to  objefts  minuce  or  near, 
fo  there  are  other  underllandings  better  calculated 
for  the  examination  of  particular  objects. 

The  mind  is  at  firft  an  open  field  without  parti- 
tions or  enclofures.  To  make  it  turn  to  mod  ac- 
count, it  is  very  proper  to  divide  and  enclofe.  I9 
other  word',  to  fort  our  obfervations. 

Some  men  are  called  fagacious,  merely  on  account 
of  their  avarice :  whereas  a  child  can  clench  it's  fill 
the  moment  it  is  born. 

It  is  a  point  of  prudence,  when  you  converfe  with 
your  inferior,  to  confideryourfelf  as  converiing  with 
his  inferior,  with  whom  no  doubt  he  may  have  the 
fame  connexion  that  you  have  with  him  :  and  to  be 
upon  your  guard  accordingly. 

How  deplorable  then  is  a  perfon's  condition, 
when  his  mind  can  only  be  fupported  by  flattery,  and 
his  conftitution  but  by  cordials  !  when  the  relief  of 
his  prefent  complaint  undermines  it's  own  efficacy,  I 
yet  encreafes  the  occafion  for  which  it  is  ufed !  Short 
i:;  then  the  duration  of  our  tranquillity,  or  of  our 
liv.-. 

A   MAN 
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A  MAN  is  not  efteemed  ill-natured  for  any  excefs 
of  fecial  affeftion  ;  or  an  indifcreet  profufion  of  his 
fortune  upon  his  neighbours,  companions,  or  friends ; 
although  the  true  meafure  of  his  afFedions  is  as 
much  impaired  by  this,  as  by  felfiflinefs. 

If  any  one's  curfe  can  efFedl  damnation,  it  is  not 
that  of  the  pope,  but  that  of  the  poor. 

People  of  the  fineft  and  mod  lively  genius  have 
the  greatell  fenfibility,  of  confequence  the  moll 
lively  paffions  ;  the  violence  of  which  puts  their  con- 
duft  upon  a  footing  with  that  of  fools.  Fools  dif- 
cern  the  weaknefies  which  they  have  in  common 
with  themfelves  ;  but  are  not  fenfible  of  their  excel- 
lencies, to  which  they  have  no  pretenfions ;  of 
courfe,  always  inclined  to  difpute  the  fuperiority. 

Wit  is  the  rcfraflory  pupil  of  judgment. 

VrRTUE  Ihould  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  tafte 
(and  perhaps  it  is  fo  more  in  this  age,  than  in  any 
preceding  one)  and  fliould  as  much  avoid  deceit  or 
iinifter  meanings  in  difcourfe,  as  they  would  do  puns, 
bad  language,  or  falfe  grammar. 

Think,  when  you  are  enraged  at  any  one,  what 
would  probably  become  your  fentiaiejits  Ihould  he 
die  during  the  dilpute. 

Vol.  II.  P  The 
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The  man  of  a  towering  ambition,  or  a  well-regu- 
lated tafte  has  fewer  objefts  to  envy  or  to  covet  than 
the  grovellers. 

Refined  fenfe  to  a  perfon  that  Is  to  converfe 
alone  with  boors,  is  a  manifeft  inconvenience.  As 
Falftaff  fays  (with  fome  little  variation) 

"  Company,   witty  company,  has  been  the 
*'  ruin  of  me." 


If  envious  people  were  univerfally  to  alk  them- 
felves,  whether  they  would  exchange  their  entire  fi- 
tuations  with  the  perfons  envied  (1  mean  their 
minds,  paflions,  notions,  as  well  as  their  perfons, 
fortunes,  dignities,  Sec.  &c.)  I  will  prefume  the  felf- 
love  common  to  human  nature  would  make  them  all 
prefer  their  own  condition  : 

"  Quid  ftatis  ?  nolint — atqui  licet  efle  beatis.'* 

If  this  rule  were  applied,  as  it  furely  ought  to  be, 
it  bids  fair  to  prove  an  univerfal  cure  for  envy : 

"  Quanto  quifque  fibi  plura  negaverit, 
*'  A  Diii  plura  feret." — Self-denial. 

A  PERSON,  elevated  one  degree  above  the  popu- 
lace, aflumes  more  airs  of  fuperiority  than  one  that 

is 
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is  raifed  ten.    The  reafon  is  fbmewhat  obvious. 
His  fuperiority  is  more  conteftible. 

The  charafter  of  a  decent,  well-behaved  gentle- 
man-like man  feems  more  eafily  attainable  by  a  per- 
fon  of  no  great  parts  or  paflions,  than  by  one  of 
greater  genius  and  more  volatility.  'Tis  there  no 
mifmanagement,  for  the  former  to  be  chiefly  ambiti- 
ous of  it.  When  a  man's  capacity  does  not  enable 
him  to  entertain  or  animate  the  company,  it  is  the 
bcft  he  can  do  to  render  himfelf  inoffenfive,  and  to 
keep  his  teeth  clean.  But  the  perfon  who  has  ta- 
lents for  difcourfe,  and  a  paffionate  deiire  to  enliven 
converfation,  ought  to  have  many  improprieties  ex- 
cufed,  which  in  the  other  were  unpardonable.  A 
lady  of  good-nature  would  forgive  the  blunder  of  a 
country  efquire,  who,  through  zeal  to  ferve  her  with 
a  glafs  of  claret,  fhould  involve  his  Jpurs  in  her 
Bruflels  apron.  On  the  contrary,  the  fop  (who  may 
in  fome  fenfe  ufe  the  words  of  Horace 

"  Quod  verum  atque  decens  euro  &  rogo  Sc 
**  — — omnis  in  hoc  fum") 

would  be  entitled  to  no  pardon  for  fuch  unaccount- 
able mifcondudt. 


Man, in  general,  may  be  considered  as  a  mechanic, 

and  the  formation  of  happinefs  as  his  bufinefs  or  era- 

ploymeiit ;  Virtue,  his  repofitory  or  colleftion  of 

P  2  inilrumencs ; 
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inftruments ;  the  goods  of  fortune  as  his  materials : 
In  proportion  as  the  workmen,  the  inftruments;  and 
the  materials  excel,  the  work  will  be  executed  ia 
the  greater  perfeftion. 

The  filly  cenforious  are  the  very  **  fel  naturae,'* 
*'  the  moft  bitter  of  all  bitter  things ;"  from  the 
hyflbp  that  grows  upon  the  wall,  to  the  fatyrift  that 
pifles  againft  it. 

I  HAVE  known  a  fenfible  man  of  opinion  that  one 
fhould  not  be  folicitous  about  a  wife's  underftand- 
ing.  A  woman's  fenfe  was  with  him  a  phrafe  to  ex- 
prcfs  a  degree  of  knowledge,  which  was  likely  to 
contribute  mighty  little  to  a  hufband's  happinefs.  I 
cannot  be  of  his  opinion.  I  am  convinced,  that  as 
judgment  is  the  portion  of  our  fex,  fo  fancy  and 
imagination  are  more  eminently  the  lot  of  theirs. 
If  fo,  after  honefty  of  heart,  what  is  there  we 
Ihould  fo  much  require  ?  A  wife's  beauty  will  foon 
decay,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  reality  firft,  or  ia 
our  own  opinion.  Either  of  thefe  is  fufficient  to 
pall  the  raptures  of  enjoyment.  We  are  then  to 
feek  for  fomething  that  will  retain  it's  novelty  ;  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  will  change  it's  fhape  when  her 
perfon  palls  by  it's  identity.  Fancy  and  genius  bid 
faireft  for  this,  which  have  as  many  fhapcs,  as  there 
can  happen  occafions  to  exert  them.  Good-nature, 
I  always  fuppofe.  The  former  will  be  expedient  to 
exhilarate  and  divert  us  j  the  latter  to  preferve  our 
winds  in  a  temper  to  be  diverted. 

I  HAVR 
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I  HAVE  known  fome  attornies  of  reputable  fa- 
milies, and  whofe  original  difpofitions  fcemed  to 
have  been  open  and  humane.  Yet  can  I  fcarce  re- 
colledl  one,  in  whom  the  gentleman,  the  chriftian, 
and  even  the  man,  was  not  fwallowed  up  in  the 
lawyer  :  They  are  not  only  thegreatell  tyrants,  but 
the  greateft  pedants,  of  all  mankind. 

Reconciliation  Is  the  tendereft  part  either  of 
friendihip  or  of  love  ;  the  latter  more  efpecially,  in 
which  the  foul  is  more  remarkably  foftened.  Were 
a  perfon  to  make  ufe  of  art  in  procuring  the  af- 
feftion  of  his  miftrefs,  it  were,  perhaps,  his  moft  ef- 
fedual  method  to  contrive  a  flight  eftrangement,  and 
then,  as  it  were  imperceptibly,  bring  on  a  recon- 
ciliation. The  foul  here  difcovers  a  kind  of  elafti- 
city  ;  and,  being  forced  back,  returns  with  an  ad- 
ditional violence. 

Virtue  may  be  confidered  as  the  only  means  of 
difpenfing  happinefs  in  proper  portions  to  every  mo- 
ment of  our  time. 

To  judge  whether  one  has  fufficlent  pleafure  to 
render  the  continuation  of  life  agreeable,  it  is  not 
enough  to  fay,  Would  you  die  ?  Take  away  firft, 
the  hope  of  better  fccnes  in  this  life,  the  fears  of 
worfe  in  another,  and  the  bodily  pain  of  dying. 

P  3  The 
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The  fear  of  death  feems  as  natural,  as  the  fen- 
fation  of  luft  or  of  hunger  :  the  firftand  laft,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual;  the  other,  for  the 
continuation  of  the  fpecics. 

It  feems  obvious  that  God,  who  created  the 
world,  intends  the  happinefs  and  perfeftion  of  the 
fyftem  he  created.  To  effedt  the  happinefs  of  the 
whole,  ielf-love,  in  it's  degree,  is  as  requifite  as 
fecial ;  for  1  am  myfelf  a  part  of  that  whole,  as 
well  as  another,  x  he  difficulty  of  afcertaining  what 
is  virtue,  lies  in  proportioning  the  degrees  of  felfr 
love  and  focial.  *' Proximus  fum  egomet  mihi."— 
*'  Tunica  pallio  propior." — *'  Charity  begins  at 
"  home."  It  is  fo.  It  ought  to  be  fo  ;  nor  is  there 
any  inconvenience  arifes  to  the  publick,  becaufe  it 
is  general.  Were  this  away,  the  individual  mufl 
foon  perifli,  and  confequently  the  whole  body.  A 
man  has  every  moment  oecafion  to  exert  his  felf- 
love  for  the  fake  of  felf  prefervation  ;  confequently 
this  ought  to  be  ftronger,  in  order  to  keep  him  up- 
on his  guard.  A  centinel's  attention  fliould  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  foldier  on  a  review. 

The  focial,  though  alike  conflant,  is  not  equally 
jntenie;  becaufe  thcfelfifh,  being  univerfal,  render? 
the  focial  lefs  efTential  to  the  well-being  of  one's 
neighbour.  In  fhort,  the  felf-love  and  the  focial 
ought  to  bear  fuch  proportion  as  we  find  they  gene- 
rally 
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rally  do.  If  the  felfilh  paflion  of  the  reft  prepon- 
derate, it  would  be  felf-deftruftive  in  a  few  indi- 
viduals to  be  over-focially  difpofed.  If  the  fecial 
one  prevails  generally,  to  be  of  remarkable  felfifti- 
nefs  muft  obftrudl  the  good  of  fociety. 

Many  feel  a  fuperflous  uneafinefi  for  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  following  truth. 

We  are  oftentimes  in  fufpenfe  betwixt  the  choice 
of  different  purfuits.  We  chufe  one  at  laft  doubt- 
ingly,  and  with  an  unconquered  hankering  after  the 
other.  We  find  the  fcheme,  which  we  have  chofen, 
anfwer  our  expciRation  but  indifferently  —  Moft 
worldly  projedls  will.  We,  therefore,  repent  ofour 
choice,  and  immediately  fancy  happinefs  in  the 
paths  which  we  decline  ;  and  this  height- ns  our  un- 
eafinefs.  We  might  at  leaft  efcape  the  aggravation 
of  it.  It  is  not  improbable,  we  had  been  more  unhap- 
py, but  extremely  probable,  we  had  not  been  lefs  fo, 
had  we  made  a  different  decifion.  This,  however, 
relates  to  fchemes  that  are  neither  virtuous  nor 
vicious. 

Happy  dogs  (fays  a  certain  fplenetic)  our  foot- 
men nnd  the  populace  !  Farewel,  fays  Efop,  in 
Vanbrugh,  whom  I  both  envy  and  dcfpife  !  'i  he  fer- 
vant  meets  with  hundreds  whofe  converfation  can 
amufe  him,  for  one  that  is  the  leafl  qualified  to  be  a 
companion  for  his  marter, 

P    4.  "A  PERSON 
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"  A  PERSON  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it,"  is, 
as  Lord  Shatteibury  obferves,  a  proper  anfwer  to 
many  fplenctic  people  *.  But  what  imports  it  to 
be  in  the  pofllflion  of  a  cake  that  you  do  not  eat  ? 
If  then   the  cake  be  made  to  be  eaten,   fays  lady 

L ,  better  eat  it  when  you  are  moft  hungry. 

Poor  woman  !  (he  feems  to  have  adled  by  this 
maxim,  but  yet  could  not  avoid  crying  for  the  cake 
{he  had  eaten. 

You  fliould  calculate  your  appearance  for  the 
place  where  you  refide.  One  would' rather  be  a  very 
Knight  in  the  country  than  His  honor  Mr.  Such- 
a-one. 

The  moft  confummate  felfiftinefs  would  incline  a 
perfon  at  his  death,  to  difpofe  of  his  efFedls  agree- 
ably to  duty  ;  that  he  may  fecure  an  interejft  in  the 
world  to  which  he  is  going. 

A  JUSTICE  and  his  clerk  is  now  little  more  than 
a  blind  man  and  his  dog.  The  profound  ignorance 
of  the  former,  together  with  the  canine  impudence 
and  rapacity  of  the  latter,  will  but  rarely  be  found 
wanting  to  vindicate  the  comparifon.  The  principal 
part  ot  the  fimilitude  will  appear  obvious  to  every 
one  ;  I  mean,  that  the  jullice  is  as  much  dependent 

on 

•  Complainants, 
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on  his  clerk  for  fuperior  infight  and  implicit  guid- 
ance, as  the  blind  fellow  on  his  cur  that  leads  him 
in  a  firing.  Add  to  this,  that  the  offer  of  a  cruft 
will  feduce  the  condudlors  of  either  to  drag  their 
mailers  into  a  kennel. 

To  remark  the  different  figure  made  by  dif- 
ferent perfons,  under  the  fame  circumflances  of 
fortune  1  Two  friends  of  mine  upon  a  journey  had 
fo  contrived  as  to  reduce  their  finances  to  a  fingle 
fix-pence  each.  The  one,  with  the  genteel  and  li- 
beral air  of  abundance,  gave  his  to  a  black- ftioe- 
boy,  who  wifhed  his  honor  a  thoufand  bleflings  ; 
the  other,  having  lodged  a  fortnight  with  a  noble- 
man that  was  his  patron,  offered  his  to  the  but- 
ler, as  an  inllance  of  his  gratitude,  who  with  diffi- 
culty forbore  to  curfe  him  to  his  face. 

A  GLASS  or  two  of  wine  extraordinary  only  raifes 
a  valetudinarian  to  that  warmth  of  fecial  affedion, 
which  had  naturally  been  his  lot,  in  a  better  Hate  of 
health. 

Deference  is  the  moft  complicate,  the  moftin- 
dire£l,  and  the  moft  elegant  of  all  compliments. 

Ee  cautious  not  to  confider  a  perfon  as  your  fu- 
perior, merely  becaufe  he  is  your  fuperior  in  the 
point  of  affurance.  This  has  often  depiCiTed  the 
fpiiit  of  a  perfon  of  defert  and  diffidence. 

A  PR©- 
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A  PROPER  afTurance,  and  competent  fortune,  are 
eflential  to  liberty. 

Taste  is  purfued  at  a  lefs  expcnce  than  fa- 
Aiion. 

Our  time  in  towns  feems  fhorttopafs,  and  long 
to  refleft  upon  ;  in  the  country,  the  reverfe. 

Deference,  before  company,  is  the  genteeleft 
kind  of  flattery.  The  flattery  of  epiftles  affefts  one 
lefs,  as  they  cannot  be  ftiewn  without  an  appearance 
of  vanity.  Flattery  of  the  verbal  kind  is  grofs. 
In  (hort  applaufe  is  of  too  coarfe  a  nature  to  be 
fwallowed  in  the  grofs— though  the  exirafl  or  tinc- 
ture be  ever  fo  agreeable. 

When  aperfon,  for  a  fplendid  fervitude,  fore- 
goes an  humble  independency,  it  may  be  called  an 
advancement,  if  youpleafe  :  but  it  appears  to  me  an 
advancement  from  the  pit  to  the  gallery.  Liberty 
is  a  more  invigorating  cordial  than  tokay. 

Though  pundilios  are  trifling,  they  may  be  as 
important  as  the  friendfhip  of  feme  perfons  that 
regard  them — Indeed  it  is  almoft  an  univerfal  prac- 
tice to  rail  at  pun«flilio ;  and  it  feems  in  fome 
meafure  a  confequence  of  our  attachment  to  French 
fafliions.  However,  it  is  extremely  obvious,  that 
pundilio  never  caufed  half  the  quarrels,  that  have 
3  rifen 
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rifcn  from  the  freedom  of  behaviour,  which  is  it's 
oppofite  extreme.  Were  all  men  rational  and  civili- 
zed, the  ufe  of  ceremony  would  be  fuperfluous : 
But  as  the  cafe  is,  it  at  leaft  fixes  fome  bounds  to 
the  encroachments  of  eccentric  people,  who,  under 
the  denomination  of  freedom,  might  demand  the 
privilege  of  breaking  your  head. 

There  feem  near  as  many  people  that  want  paf- 
lion  as  want  reafon. 

The  world  would  be  more  happy,  if  perfons 
gave  up  more  time  to  an  intercourfe  of  friendftiip. 
But  money  engrofles  all  our  deference;  and  we 
fcarce  enjoy  a  fecial  hour,  bccaufe  we  think  it  unjuft- 
ly  ftolen  from  the  main  bufinefs  of  our  lives. 

The  ftate  of  man  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  fifli 
hooked  by  an  angler.  Death  allows  us  a  little  line. 
We  flounce,  and  fport,  and  vary  our  fituation  :  But 
when  we  would  extend  our  fchemes,  we  difcover 
our  confinement,  checked  and  limited  by  a  fuperior 
hand,  who  drags  us  from  our  element,  whenfoever 
he  pleafes. 

The  vulgar  trace  your  faults ;  thofe  you  have  in 
common  with  themfelves  :  but  they  have  no  idea 
of  your  excellencies,  to  which  they  have  no  pre- 
tenfions. 

A    PER- 
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A  PERSON  is  fomething  taller  by  holding  up  his 
head. 

A  MAN  of  fenfe  can  be  adequately  efteemed  by 
none  other  than  a  man  of  fenfe :  A  fool  by  none 
but  a  fool.     We  ought  to  aft  upon  this  principle. 

How  melancholy  is  it  to  travel,  late  and  fatigued, 
upon  any  ambitious  projeft  on  a  winter's  night; 
and  obferve  the  lights  of  cottages,  where  all  the 
unambitious  people  are  warm  and  happy,  or  at  reft 

in  Iheir   beds.     Some   of  them,    fays  W ,  as 

wretched  as  princes,    for  aught  we  know   to   the 
contrary  ! 

It  is  generally  a  principle  of  indolence  that  makes 
one  fo  difgufted  with  an  artful  character.  We  hate 
the  confinement  of  Handing  centinels,  in  our  own 
defence. 

To  behave  with  complaifance,  where  one  forfees 
one  mull  needs  quarrel,  is  like  eating  before  a 
vomit. 

Some  perfons  may  withjuftice  boaft,  that  they 
knew  as  much  as  others  when  they  were  but  ten 
years  old  :  And  that  their  prefent  knowledge  com- 
prehends after  the  manner  that  a  larger  trunk  con- 
tains the  fmaller  ones  it  enclofcs. 

4.  It 
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It  is  poflible  to  difcover  in  fome  faces  the  features 
nature  intended,  had  fhe  not  been  fome-how  thwarted 
in  her  operations.  Is  it  not  eafy  to  remark  the  fam* 
diftortion  in  fome  minds  ?  There  is  a  phrafe  pretty 
frequent  amongft  the  vulgar,  and  which  they  apply 
to  abfolute  fools— That  they  have  had  a  rock  too 
much  in  their  cradles. — With  me,  it  is  a  mofl:  ex- 
preffive  idiom  to  defcribe  a  diflocated  underftand- 
ing :  an  underftanding,  for  inftance,  which,  like  a 
watch,  difcovers  a  multitude  of  fuch  parts,  as  ap- 
pear obvioufly  intended  to  belong  to  a  fyftem  of  the 
greateft  perfedlion;  yet  which,  by  fome  unlucky 
jumble,  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  it. 

Is  it  not  the  wound  our  pride  fuftains  by  being 
deceived,  that  makes  us  more  averfe  to  hypocrites, 
than  to  the  mofl  audacious  and  barefaced  villain  ? 
Yet  it  feems  as  much  a  piece  of  juftice  to  commend  a 
man  for  talking  more  honeftly  than  he  a£ls,  as  it  is  to 
blame  a  man  for  adling  more  diftioneflly  than  he 
talks.  The  fum  of  the  whole,  however,  is  that  the 
one  adds  to  other  crimes  by  his  deceit,  and  the 
other  by  his  impudence. 

A  FOOL  can  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  ftand, 
nor  walk ;  nor,  in  (hort,  laugh,  nor  cry,  nor  take 
fnufF,  like  a  man  of  fenfe.  How  obvious  the  dif- 
tin^ion ! 

Inde- 
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Independency  may  be  found  in  comparative,  as 
well  as  abfolute,  abundance  :  I  mean  where  a  per- 
fon  contradts  his  defires  within  the  limits  of  his  for- 
tune. 

There  are  very  few  perfons  who  do  not  lofe 
fomething  of  their  efteem  for  you,  upon  your  ap- 
proach to  familiarity. 

The  filly  excufe  that  is  often  drawn  from  want 
of  time  to  correfpond,  becomes  no  one  befide  a  cob- 
ler  with  ten  or  a  dozen  children  dependent  on  a 
latching  end. 

One,  perhaps,  ought  to  make  funerals  as  fump- 
tuous  as  poflible,  or  as  private  :  either  by  obfcurity 
to  elude,  or  by  fplendour  to  employ,  the  attention, 
that  it  may  not  be  engaged  by  the  moil  fliocking 
drcamftance  of  our  humanity. 

It  happens,  a  little  unluckily,  that  the  perfons 
who  have  the  moft  intimate  contempt  of  money  are 
the  fame  that  have  the  ftrongeft  appetites  for  the 
pleafures  it  procures. 

We  are  apt  to  look  for  thofe  virtues  in  the  cha- 
rafters  of  noblemen,  that  are  but  rarely  to  be  found 
any  where,  except  in  the  preambles  to  their  patents. 
Some  (hining  exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  rule : 

In 
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In  general  we  may  confider  their  appearance  with 
us  in  publick,  as  one  does  our  wearing  apparel. 
•*  Which  lord  do  you  wear  to-day  ?  Why  I  did 
*'  think  to  wear  my  lord  ***  *  ;  but,  as  there  will 
*'  be  little  company  in  the  Mall,  I  will  e'en  con- 
**  tent  niyfelf  to  wear  the  fame  noble  peer  I  wore 
"  yefterday." 

The  worft  inconvenience  of  a  fmall  fortune  is 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  inadvertency.  Inadver- 
tency, however,  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
moft  men's  yearly  accounts,  and  a  fum  as  regularly 
allotted  to  it  as  to  any  other  article. 

It  is  with  our  judgments,  as  with  our  eyes. 
Some  can  fee  objects  at  a  greater  diflance  more  diC- 
tindtly,  at  the  fame  time  lefs  diftindly  than  others 
the  objefts  that  are  near  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  airs  men  give  them- 
felves,  I  believe  no  one  fees  family  to  more  advan- 
tage, than  the  pcrfons  that  have  no  Ihare  in  it. 

How  important  is  the  eye  to  the  appearance  of 
an  human  face  !  the  chief  index  of  temper,  under- 
ftanding,  health,  and  love  !  What  prodigious  in- 
fluence mull  the  fame  misfortunes  have  on  fome  per- 
fons  beyond  others  l  as  the  lofs  of  an  eye  to  a  mere 
infolent  beauty,  without  the  leaft  philofophy  to  fup- 
port  herfelf ! 

The 
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The  perfon  leaft  referved  in  his  cenfure  of  ano- 
ther's excefs  in  equipage,  is  commonly  the  perfon 
who  would  exhibit  the  fame  if  it  had  been  within 
his  power  ;  the  fource  of  both  being  a  difregard  to 
decorum.  Likewife  he  that  violently  arraigns,  or 
fondly  indulges  it,  agree  in  confidcring  it. a  little 
too  ferioufly. 

Amid  the  moft  mercenary  ages,  it  is  but  a 
fecondary  fort  of  admiration  that  is  beftowed  apon 
magnificence. 

An  order  of  beauties,  as  of  knights,  with  a  ftyle 
appropriated  to  them  (as  for  inftance,  To  the  Right 
Beautiful  Lady-  Such-a-one)  would  have  as  good  a 
foundation  as  any  other  clafs,  but  would,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  the  moft  invidious  of  any  order  that 
was  ever  inftituted. 

The  firft  maxim  a  child  is  taught,  is  that 

«'  Learning  is  better  than  houfe  and  land;'* 

but  how  little  is  it's  influence  as  he  grows  up   to 
maturity  1 

There  is  fomewhat  very  a ftonifhing  in  the  re- 
cord of  our  moft  celebrated  vidories  :  I  mean,  the 
fmall  number  of  the  conquerors  killed  in  proportion 
to  the  conquered.     At  Agincouit,  it  is  faid,  were 

tea 
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ten  thoufand,  and  fourteen  thoufand  maflacred. 
Livy's  accounts  of  this  fort  are  fo  aftonifhing,  that 
one  is  apt  to  difbelieve  the  hiflorian — All  the  ex- 
planation one  can  find,  is,  that  the  grofs  flaughter 
is  made  when  one  fide  takes  to  flight. 

A  PERSON  that  is  difpo^ed  to  throw  off  all  re» 
ferve  before  an  inferior,  Ihould  refleft,  that  h*  has 
alfo  his  inferiors,  to  whom  he  may  be  equally  com- 
municative. 

It  is  impoffible  for  a  man  of  fenfe  to  guard  a- 
gainft  the  mortification  that  may  be  given  him  by 
fools,  or  heteroclite  charaflers  ;  becaufe  he  cannot 
forefee  them.  A  wit- would  cannot  afford  to  dil- 
card  a  frivolous  conceit,  though  it  tends  to  affront 
you  :  an  old  maid,  a  country  put,  or  a  college  pe- 
dant, will  ignorantly  or  wilfully  blunder  upon  fuch 
hints  as  rauftdifcompofe  you. 

A  MAN  that  is  foUicitous  about  his  health,  or  ao- 
prehenlive  of  fome  acute  diforder,  fliould  write  « 
journal  of  his  conftitution,  for  the  better  inftruftion 
of  his  phyfician. 

Ghosts  have  no  more  connexion  with  darknefs, 
than  the  myftery  of  a  barber  with  that  of  a  furgcon ; 
yet  we  find  they  go  together.  Perhaps  Nox  and 
Chaos  were  their  mythological  parenis. 

Vol.  II.  Q^  Hi 
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He  makes  a  lady  but  a  poor  recompence  wlai 
marries  her,  becauic  he  has  kept  her  company  long 
after  his  afFeftion  is  eftranged.  Does  he  not  rather 
encreafe  the  injury  ? 

Second  thoughts  oftentimes  are  the  very  worft  of 

all  t'louirhts.  Firft  and  third  very  often  coincide. 
Indeed  fecond  thoughts  are,  too  frequently  formed 
bv  the  love  of  novelty,  of  Ihewing  penetration,  of 
ditlinguifliing  ourfelves  from  the  mob,  and  have 
confequently  lefs  of  fimplicity,  and  more  of  afFefta- 
tion.  This,  however,  regards  principally  objefts  of 
tafte  and  fancy.  Third  thoughts,  at  leaft,  are  here 
very  proper  mediators. 

Set  a  beggar  on  horfe-back,  and  he'll  ride," 
is  a  common  proverb  and  a  real  truth.  The 
"  novus  homo"  is  an  "  inexpertus  homo,"  and  con- 
fequently  mull  purchafe  finery,  before  he  knows  the 
emp'inefs  of  it  experimentally.  The  eftabliflied 
gentleman  difregards  it,  through  habit  and  famili- 
arity. 

The  foppery  of  love-verfes,  when  a  perfon  is  111 
and  indifpolcd,  is  perfeft  ipecacuanha. 

Antiquity  of  family,  and  dlftinftions  of  gen- 
try, hdve,  perhaps,  lefs  weight  in  this  age,  than  they 
had  ever  heretofore  :  the  bend  dexter  or  finiller  ; 

the 
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the  chief,  the  canton,  or  the  cheveron,  are  greatly 
out  of  date.  The  heralds  are  at  length  difcovered 
to  have  no  legal  authority.  Spain,  indeed,  conti- 
nues to"  preferve  the  diftindlion,  and  is  poor. 
France  (by  their  difpute  about  tradingjiobility)  feems 
inclined  to  Ihake  it  oiF.  Who  now  looks  with  ve- 
neration on  the  ante  diluvian  pedigree  of  a  Welch- 
man  r  Property  either  is,  or  is  fure  to  purchafe 
diftinftion,  let  the  king  at  arms,  or  the  old  maidea 
aunt,  preach  as  long  as  either  pleafes.  It  is  fb; 
perhaps  it  ought  to  be  fo.  All  honors  fhould  lie 
open,  all  encouragement  be  allowed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  trade  in  a  trading  nation  :  And  as  the  nobi- 
lity find  it  very  expedient  to  partake  of  their  pro- 
lits,  fo  that  they,  in  return,  fhould  obtain  a  fliare  in 
the  others  honours.  One  would,  however,  wifh  the 
acquifition  of  learning  was  as  fure  a  road  to  dignity, 
as  that  of  riches. 


^z  ®  N 
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ON        BOOKS        AND 
WRITERS. 


IT  is  often  aflerted,  by.  pretenders  to  fingular 
penetration,  that  the  affiflance  fancy  is  fuppofed 
to  draw  r'rom  wine,  is  merely  imaginary  and  chime- 
rical :  that  all  which  the  poets  have  urged  on  this 
head,  is  abfolute  rant  and  enthufiafm ;  and  has  no 
foundation  in  truth  or  nature.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  otherwife.  Judgment,  I  readily  allow,  de- 
rives no  benefit  from  the  nobleft  cordial.  But  per- 
fons  of  a  phlegmatic  conftitution  have  thofe  excel- 
lencies often  fupprefTed,  of  which  their  imagination 
is  truly  capable,  by  rcafon  of  a  lentor,  which  wine 
may  naturally  remove.  It  raifes  low  fpirits  to  a 
pitch  neceflary  for  the  exertion  of  fancy.  It  con- 
futes the  "  Non  eft  tanti,"  fo  frequently  a  maxim 
with  fpeculative  perfcns.  It  quickens  that  ambi- 
tion, or  that  focial  biafs,  which  makes  a  perfon  wifli 
to  (hine,  or  to  pleafe.  Afk  what  tradition  fays  of 
Mr.  Addifon's  converfation.  But  inftances  in  point 
of  converfation  come  within  every  one's  obfer- 
vance.  Why  then  may  it  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  efiedls  in  writing  ? 

A.  The 
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The  affefted  phrafes  I  ha^e  moft,  are  thofe  on 
which  your  half-wits  found  their  reputation.  Such 
as  "  Pretty  trifler.  Fair  plaintiff.  Lovely  archi- 
"  tect,"  &c. 

Doctor  Young  has  a  furprifmg  knack  of  bring- 
ing thoughts  from  a  diftance,  from  their  lurking 
places,  in  a  moment's  time. 

There  is  nothing  fo  difagreeable  in  works  of 
humour  as  an  infipid,  unfupported,  vivacity ;  the 
very  hulks  of  drollery  ;  bottled  fmall-beerj  a  man 
out- riding  his  horfe  ;  lewdnefs  and  impotence;  a 
fiery  a£tor  in  a  phlegmatick  fcene  ;  an  illiterate  and 
flupid  preacher  difcourfing  upon  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  beating  the  pulpit  culhion  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  though  he  would  make  the  dull  and  the 
truth  fly  out  of  it  at  once. 

An  editor,  or  a  tranflator,  collefts  the  merits  of 
different  writers  ;  and,  forming  all  into  a  wreath, 
bellows  it  on  his  author's  tomb.  The  thunder  of 
Demofthenes,  the  weight  of  Tully,  the  judgment  of 
Tacitus,  the  elegance  of  Livy,  the  fublimity  of  Ho- 
mer, the  majelly  of  Virgil,  the  wit  of  Ovid,  the 
propriety  of  Horace,  the  accuracy  of  Terence,  the 
brevity  of  Phaedrus,  and  the  poignancy  of  [uvenal 
(with  every  name  of  note  he  can  pofTibly  recall  to 
mind)  are  given  to  feme  antient  fcribler,  in  whom 
Q^  3  aifcdation 
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afFeftation  and  the  love  of  novelty  difpofes  him  to 
find  out  beauties. 

Humour  and  Vanbrugh  againfl:  wit  and  Con- 
greve. 

The  vacant  fcull  of  a  pedant  generally  furniihes 
out  a  throne  and  temple  for  vanity. 

May  not  the  cullom  of  fcraping  vvhen  we  bow, 
be  derived  from  the  antient  cuftom  of  throwing  their 
ftioes  backwards,  off  their  feet? 

<•  A  BIRD  in  the  air  fhail  carry  the  tale,  and  that 
**  which  hath  wings  (hall  tell  the  matter."  Such  is 
alfo  the  prefent  phrafe — *'  A  little  bird  told  it  me" — 
fays  nurfe • 

The  preference  which  fome  giye  to  Virgil  before 
Homer  is  often  owing  to  complexion  :  fome  are 
more  formed  to  enjoy  the  grand  ;  and  others,  the 
beautiful.  But  as  lor  invention  and  fublimity,  the 
mcfl  Ihining  qualities  of  imagination,  there  is  furely 
no  companfon  between  them — Yet  I  enjoy  Virgil 
more. 

AcRREEABLE  idcas  Tik,  in  proportion  as  they 
arc  drawn  from  inanimates,  from  vegetables,  from 
animals,  and  from  human  creatures. 

One 
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GNfe  reafon  ivhy  the  foand  is  fometimes  an  echo 
to  the  fenfe,  is  that  the  pleafantefr  crbjedls  have  of- 
ten the  mofl  harmonious  names  annexed  to  them. 

'A  MAN  of  a  merely  argumentative  caft  will  read 
poetry  as  profe ;  will  only  regard  the  quantum  it 
contains  of  folid  reafoning  :  juilas  a  clown  attacks  a 
defert,  confidering  it  as  fo  much  victuals,  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  thofe  lively  or  emblematical  decorations, 
which  the  cook,  for  many  fleeplefs  nights,  has  en- 
deavoured to  bellow  uporr  it. 

Notwithstanding  aill  that  RoiilTeau  has  ad- 
vanced fo  very  ingenioufly  upon  plays  and  players, 
their  profeflion  is,  like  that  of  a  painter,  one  of  the 
imitative  arts,  whofe  means  are  pleafure,  and  whofe 
end'  is  virtue.  They  both  a'like,  for  a  fubfill(?nce, 
fubmit  themfelves  to  public  opinion:  and  the  diflio- 
nor  that  has  attended  the  laft  profeflion,  feems  not 
eafily  accountable. 

As  there  are  eviclently  words  in  Engllfli  poetry 
that  have  all  the  force  of  a  dadyle,  and,  if  properly 
inferted,  have  no  fmall  beauty  on  that  account,  it 
feems  abfurd  to  contrad,  or  print  them  otherwife 
than  at  length. 

"  The  loofe  wall  tottering  o'er  the  trembling 
"  ihade." 

Ogilvy's  Day  of  Judgment. 
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**  Trembling"  has   alfo  the  force  of  a  daclyle  in  a 
lefs  degree — but  cannot  be  written  otherwife.   ,  -  ,,j 

I  HAVE  fometimes  thouglit  Virgil  fo  remarkably 
mufical,  that  were  his  lines  read  to  a  mufician, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  language,  by  a  perfon  of  ca- 
pacity to  give  each  word  it's  proper  accent,  he 
would  not  fail  to  dillinguifh  in  it  all  the  graces  of 
harmony. 

I  THINK,  I  can  obferve  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the 
addition  of  a  fhort  fyllable,  at  the  end  of  a  blank 
verfe :  I  mean,  however,  in  blank  dialogue.  In 
other  poetry  it  is  as  fure  to  flatten  ;  which  may  be 
difcerned  in  Prior's  tranilationof  Callimachus,  viz.— 
"  the  holy  viftim — Didasan,  hearft  thou — Birth, 
Great  Rhea — Inferior  Reptile — "  &c.  for  the  tranf- 
latiou  abounds  with  them ;  and  is  rendered  by  that 
means  profaic. 

Th  e  cafe  is  only,  profe  being  an  imitation  of  com- 
mon life,  the  nature  of  an  ode  requires  that  it  fhould 
be  lifted  forne  degrees  higher. 

Burin  dialo^j ue,  the  language  ought  never  to  leave 
nature  the  leall  out  of  fight  ;  and  efpecially  where 
pity  is  to  be  produced,  it  appears  to  receive  an  ad- 
vantage from  the  melancholy  flow  this  fyllable  occa- 

fions. 
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fions.  Let  me'produce  a  few  inflances  from  Otway's 
Tragedy  of  the  Unhappy  Marriage  ;  and,  in  order 
to  form  a  judgment,  let  the  reader  fubftitute  a  word 
of  equal  import,  but  of  a  fyllable  lefs,  in  the  place  of 
the  inftances  t  produce  (feme  inllances  are  number- 
lefs,  where  they  familarize  and  give  an  eafe  to  dia- 
logue.) 

-— —  "  Sure  my  ill  fate's  upon  me" 

— "  Why  was  I  not  laid  in  my  peaceful  grave, 

*'  With  my  poor  parents,  and  at  reft  as  they  are  ?'* 
— "*  I  never  fee  you  now — you  have  been  kinder," 

— "  Why  was  I  made  with  all  my  fex's  foftncfs, 
*'  Yet  want  the  cunning  to  conceal  it's  follies  ? 
"  I'll  fee  Caftalio — tax  him  with  his  falfliood." 

— —  "  Should  you  charge  rough, 
**  I   fhould   but  weep,  and  anfwer  you  with  fob- 
"  bing." 

•—  <*  When  thou  art  from  me,  every  place  is  desert." 

■■     ■"  Surely  Paradife  is  round  me, 
"  And  every  fenfe  is  full  of  thy  perfedion. 
*'  To    hear   thee  fpeak  might  calm   a  madman's 

**  frenzy. 
"  'Till  by  attention,  he  forgot  his  forrows." 

—  «"TiII 
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li'^**^'*Till  good   men  wilh   him  d6ad— or  I  offend 

^"''-'         "  him." 

«'  And  hang  upon  you,    like  a  drowning  crea- 


ture. 


"  Crept  this  fair  rofe,   and  rifled  ail  its  fweet- 

"  nefs." 

,  **  Give  me  Chamow,   and  let  the  world  forfeke 

•'me." 

t  — _  "  I've  drank  an  healing  draught  , 
*'  Fox  all  my   caics,  and  never  more  fli^ll  wrong 
"  thCie." 

•«  When  I'm  laid  low  in  the  cold  grille  ffargoC- 

"  ten, 
«'  May  you  be  happy  in  a  fairer  bride, 
..  «'.fiut  none  can  ever  k>ve  yon,  like  Monimia." 

I  SHOULD  imagine,  that,  in  fome  or  moft  of  thefe 
examples,  a  particular  degree  of  tendernefs  is 
c^kving  to  the  fupernumerary  fyllable  ;  yet  it  requires 
a  nice  car  for  the  difpofition  of  it  (lor  itmuft  not  be 
univerfal) ;  and,  with  this,  may  give  at  once  an  har- 
monious flow,  a  natural  eafe,  an  energy,  tender- 
nefs, and  variety  to  the  language. 

3  A    M    A    N 
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A    MAN    of  dry  found  judgment  attends  to  the 

truth  of  the  propofition  ;  — a  man   of  ear  and  fenfi- 

bility  to  the  mufic  of  the  verfification  : — A  man  of  a 

well  regulated  tafte  finds  the  former  more  deeply  im* 

printed  on  him,  by  the  judicious  management  of  the. 

latter. 

■I 

It  feems  to  me,  that  what  are  called  notes  at  the 
bottom-pf  pages  (as  well  as  parenthefes  in  writing) 
might  be  generally  avoided,  without  injuring  the 
thread  of  a  difcourfe.  It  is  true,  it  might  require 
fome  addrefs  to  interweave  them  gracefully  into  the 
text  ;  but  how  much  more  ageeable  would  be  the 
effeft,  than  to  interrupt  the  reader  by  fuch  frequent 
avocations  ?  How  much  more  graceful  to  play  a  tune 
upon  one  fett  of  keys,  with  varied  fiops,  than  to 
feek  the  fame  variety,  by  an  awkward  motion  from 
one  fett  to  another  ? 

It  bears  a  little  hard  upon  our  candour,  that  "  to 
"  take  to  pieces  "  in  our  language  figniiies  the  fame 
as  "  to  expofe  ;"  and  "  to  expofe  "  has  a  fignifica- 
tion,  which  good-nature  can  as  little  allow,  as  can 
the  laws  of  e'j-mology. 

The  ordinary  letters  from  friend  to  friend  feem 
capableof  receiving  a  better  turn,  than  mere  com- 
pliment,  frivolous    intelligence,     or  profelTions  of 

friendfhip 
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fricndfliip  continually  repeated.  The  eftabliflxed 
maxim  to  correfpond  with  eafe,  has  almoft  excluded 
every  ufeful  fubjed.  But  may  not  excefs  of  negli- 
gence difcover  aiFedation,  as  well  as  it's  oppofite  ex- 
treme ?  There  are  many  degrees  of  intermediate  fo- 
lidity  betwixt  a  Weftphalia  ham  and  a  whip  fylla- 
bub. 

I  AM  afloniflied  to  remark  thedefed  of  ear,  which 
fome  tolerable  harmonious  poets  difcover  in  their 
Alexandrines.  It  feems  wonderful  that  an  error  fo 
obvious,  and  fo  very  difguftful  to  a  nice  ear,  fhould 
occur  fo  frequently  as  the  following  : 

"  What  feraph  e'er  could  preach 
*'  So  choice  a  lefture  as  his   wond'rous  virtue's 
"  lore  :  " 

The  paufe  being  after  the  fixth  fyllable,  it  is  plain 
the  whole  emphafis  of  pronuntiation  is  thrown  upon 
the  particle  as.  It  feems  moft  amazing  tome,  that 
this  fhould  be  fo  common  a  blunder. 

*'  Simplex  munditiis"  has  been  elleemed  univer- 
fally  to  be  a  phrafe  at  once  very  expreffive,  and  of 
very  difficult  interpretation  :  at  leaft,  not  very  capa- 
ble to  be  explained  without  circumlocution.  What 
objedion  can  we  make  to  that  fingle  word"ele- 
*'  gant,"  which  excludes  the  glare  and  multiplicity 
of  ornaments  on  one  fide,  as  much  as  it  does  dirt 
and  rufticity  on  the  other  ? 

The 
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The  French  ufe  the  word  "  naive"  in  fuch  a  fenfc 
as  to  be  explained  by  no  Englilh  word ;  unlefs  we 
will  fubmit  to  reflrain  ourfelves  in  the  application  of 
the  word  "  fentimental."  It  means  the  language  of 
paffion  or  the  heart,  in  oppofition  to  the  language  of 
reflexion  and  the  head. 


The  moll  frequent  miHake  that  is  made,  feems  to 
be  that  of  the  means  for  the  end  :  thus  riches  for  hap- 
pinefs,  and  thus  learning  for  fenfe.  The  former  of 
thefe  is  hourly  obfervable  :  And  as  to  the  latter, 
methinks,  this  age  affords  frequent  and  furprizing 
inftances. 

It  is  with  real  concern,  that  I  obfervemany  per- 
fons  of  true  poetical  genius  endeavouring  to  quench 
their  native  fire,  that  they  may  exhibit  learning  with- 
out a  fingle  fpark  of  it.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  fee 
an  author  tranflate  a  book,  when  with  half  the  pains 
he  could  write  a  better  :  but  the  iranflation  favours 
more  of  learning  ;  and  gives  room  for  notes,  which 
exhibit  more. 


Learning,  like  money,  may  be  of  fobafeacoin, 
as  to  be  utterly  void  of  ufe  ;  or,  if  fterling,  may  re- 
quire good  management,  to  make  it  ferve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fenfe  or  happinefs, 

Whi.v 
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When  a  nobleman  has  once  conferred  any  great 
favor  on  his  inferior,  he  ought  thenceforth  to  confi- 
der,  that  his  requefls,  his  advice,  and  even  his  inti- 
mations, become  commands ;  and  to  propofe  matters 
with  the  utmoft  tendernefs.  The  perfon  whom  he  ob- 
liges has  otherwife  loft  his  freedom  : 

*'  Hac  ego  fi  compellar  imagine,  cuncla  refigno  : 
*'  Nee  fomnum  plebis  laudo  fatur  altilium  j  nee 
*'  Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto." 


The  amiable  and  thefevere,  Mr.  Burke's  fublime 
and  beautiful,  by  different  proportions,  are  mixed 
in  every  charafter.  Accordingly,  as  either  is  pre- 
dominant, men  imprint  the  paffions  of  love  or  fear. 
The  beft  punch  depends  on  a  proper  mixture  of 
fugar  and  lemon. 


ON 
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ON    MEN    AND    MANNERS. 

THERE  are  many  perfons  acquire  to  them- 
felves  a  charadler  of  infmcerity,  from  what  is 
in  truth  mere  inconftancy.  And  there  are  perfons  of 
warm,  but  changeable paffions  ;  perhaps  the  finccreft 
of  any  in  the  very  inilant  they  make  profcilion,  but 
the  very  leail  to  be  depended  on  through  the  fhort 
duration  of  all  extremes.  It  has  often  puzzled  me, 
on  this  account,  to  afcertain  the  character  of  lauy 
Luxborough  *  ;  yet  whatever  were  her  principles,  I 
efteem  lord  Boiingbroke's  to  have  been  the  inme. 
She  feemed  in  all  refpefts  the  female  lord  Boling- 
broke. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  difference  betwixt 
honefty  and  honor,  feems  to  lie  in  their  different  mo- 
tives :  the  object  of  the  latter  being  reputation  ;  and 
of  the  former,  duty. 

It  is  the  greatcft  comfort  to  the  poor,  whofe 
ignorance  often  inclines  them  to  an  ill-grounded 
envy,  that  the  rich  muft  die  as  well  as  theni- 
felves. 

*  Sifter  to  lord  Bolingbroke  :    with   her  the    author  hid 
enjoyed  a  iiterary  correfpoiidenci;. 

Tki 
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The  common  people  call  wit,  mirth  ;  and  fancy, 
folly  ;  fanciful  and  folliful,  they  ufeindifcriminately. 
It  feems  to  flow  from  hence,  that  they  confider 
money  as  of  more  in.po;  tance,  than  tlie  perfons  who 
poffefsit;  and  that  no  conduft  is  wife,  befide  what 
has  a  tendency  to  enrich  us. 

One  Ihould  not  deftroy  an  infe<El,  one  ftiould  not 
quarrel  with  a  dog,  without  a  reafon  fufRcient  to  vin- 
dicate one  through  all  the  courts  of  morality. 

The  trouble  occafioned  by  want  of  a  fervant,  is 
fo  much  lefs  than  the  plague  of  a  bad  one,  as  it  is 
lefs  painful  to  clean  a  pair  of  fhoes  than  undergo  an 
excefs  of  anger. 

The  fund  of  fenfible  difcourfe  Is  limited  ;  that  of 
jeft  and  badinerie  is  infinite.  In  many  companies 
then,  where  nothing  is  to  be  learnt,  it  were,  perhaps, 
better  to  get  upon  the  familiar  footing :  to  give 
and  take  in  the  way  of  raillery. 

When    a  wife  or  miftrefs  lives  as  in  a  jail,  the 
perfon  that  confines  her  lives  the  life  of  a  jailor. 

There  feems  fome  analogy  betwixt  a  perfon's 
manner  in  every  aftlon  of  his  life. 

Lady  Luxborough's  hand-writing  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  delicate  and  naafculine.    Her  features,  her  air, 

her 
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her  underftanding,  her  motions,  and  her  feutlments, 

were  the   fame.     Mr.  W- ,   in  the  fame  re- 

fpefls,  delicate,  but  not  mafculine.     Mr,  G— — — 
rather  more  delicate  than  mafculine.     Mr.  J 
rather  more  mafculine  than  delicate.    And  this,  ia 
regard  to  the  three  laft,  extends  to  their  drawing, 
verfification,  &c.  Sic.  Sec. 

Riches  deferve  the  attention  of  young  perfons 
rather  than  old  ones ;  though  the  pradice  is  other* 
wife. 

To  confume  one's  time  and  fortune  at  once,  with- 
out pleafure,  recompence,  or  figure,  is  like  pouring 
forth  one's  fpirits  rather  in  phlebotomy  than  enjoy- 
ment. 

Parents  are  generally  partial  to  great  vivacity  In 
their  children,  and  are  apt  to  be  more  or  lefs  fond 
of  them  in  proportion  to  it.  Perhaps,  there  cannot 
be  a  fymptom  lefs  expreffive  of  future  judgment  and 
folidity.  It  feems  thoroughly  to  preclude  not  only 
depth  of  penetration,  but  alfo  delicacy  of  fentiment. 
Neither  does  it  feem  any  way  confiftent  with  a  fenfi- 
bility  of  pleafure,  notwithllanding  all  external  ap- 
pearances. It  is  a  mere  greyhound  puppy  in  a  war- 
ren, that  runs  at  all  truths,  and  at  all  forts  of  plea- 
fure; but  does  not  allow  itfelf  time  to  be  fijcc^sful 
in  fecuring  any.     Jt  is  a  bufy  bee,  whofe  whole  time 

Vot.  II.  R  palfts 
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pafTes  away  in  mere;  flight  from  flower  to  flower  j 
without  reiling  upon  any  a  fufficient  time  to  feather 
honey. 

The  queen  of  Sweden  declared,  *'  Hie  did  not 
*'  love  men  as  men  ;  but  merely  becaufe  they  were 
♦*  not  women."     What  a  fpirited  piece  of  fatyr! 

In  mixed  converfation,  or  amongft  perfons  of  no 
great  knowledge,  one  indulges  one's  felf  in  difcourfe 
that  is  neither  ingenious  nor  fignificant.  Vapid 
frivolous  chit-chat  ferves  to  pafs  away  the  time.  But 
corked  up  again  in  retirement,  we  recover  our  wonted 
ilrength,  fpirit,  and  flavour. 

The  making  prefents  to  a  lady  one  addrefles,  is 
like  throwing  armour  into  an  enemy's  camp,  with  a 
refolution  to  recover  it. 

He  that  lies  a-bed  all  a  fummer's  morning,  lofes 
the  chief  pleafure  of  the  day  :  he  that  gives  up 
his  youth  to  indolence,  undergoes  a  lofs  of  the  lame 
kind. 

Spleen  is  often  little  elfe  than  obftrufted  perfpl- 
ration. 

The  regard,  men  externally  profefs  for  their  fupe- 
riors,  is  ofcentimes  rewarded — in  the  manner  it  de- 
serves. 

Methinks, 
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Methinks,  all  men  fliould  meet  with  a  rcfpeft 
due  to  as  high  a  charader  as  they  can  afl  becom- 
ingly. 

Shining  charadefs  are  not  always  the  mod 
agreeable  ones.  The  mild  radiance  of  an  emerald 
is  by  no  means  lefs  pleafing  than  the  glare  of  a  ruby. 

Mankind  fulFers  more  by  the  conflidl  of  contrary 
paffions,  than  that  of  paffion  and  reafon  :  yet,  per- 
haps, the  truell  way  to  quench  one  pafTion  is  to  kin- 
dle up  another. 

Prudent  men  fhould  lock  up  their  molivTS, 
giving  only  their  intimates  a  key. 

The  country  efquire  limits  his  ambition  to  a  pre- 
eminence in  the  knowledge  of  horfes;  that  is,  of  an 
animal  that  may  convey  him  with  credit,  eafc,  ai  d 
fafety,  the  little  journeys  lie  has  to  go.  The  phi- 
lofopher  direQs  his  ambition  to  fome  well-grounded 
fcience,  which  may,  with  the  fame  cafe,  credit,  and 
fafety,  tranfport  him  through  every  ftage  of  being  ; 
fo  that  he  may  not  be  overthrown  by  paffion,  nor 
trailed  infipidly  along  by  apathy. 

Tom  Twcedle  played  a  good  fiddle  ;  but,  nothing 
fatisfied  with  the  inconfiderable  appellation  of  a  fid- 
dler, dropped  the  practice,  and  is  now  no  characler. 

R  2  Ti'E 
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The  beft  time  to  frame  an  anfwer  to  the  letters 
of  a  friend,  is  the  moment  you  receive  them.  Then 
the  warmth  of  friendfhip,  and  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived, moft  forcibly  co-operate.  __ 

The  philofophers  and  antient  fages,  who  d(i- 
claimed  againft  the  vanity  of  all  external  advan- 
tages, fecm  in  an  equal  degree  to  hav«  countenanced 
and  authorized  the  mental  ones,  or  they  would  con- 
ilemn  their  own  example. 

Superiority  in  wit  is  more  frequently  the 
caufe  of  vanity  than  fuperiority  of  judgment  i  as  the 
perfon  that  wears  an  ornamental  fword,  is  ever  more 
vain  than  he  that  wears  an  ufeful  one. 

The  perfon  who  has  a  fuperiority  in  wit  is  enabled, 
by  the  means  of  it,  to  fee  his  fuperiority  :  Heace  a 
deference  expected,  and  offence  taken  upon  the 
failure.  Add  to  this  that  wit,  confidered  as  fancy, 
renders  all  the  paflions  more  fenfible ;  the  love  of 
fame  more  remarkably  fo ;  and  you  have  fon>e  fort 
of  reafon  for  the  revenge  taken  by  wits  upon  thofc 
who  neg!eft  them. 

Lit  the  quarrels  of  our  friends,  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  to  take  a  part — in  the  quarrels  of  mere  ac- 

quaintance^ 
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quamtance,    it  is  ncedlcfs,  and  perhaps  imperti- 
nent. 

When  I  have  purchafed  aught  by  way  of  mere 
amufement,  your  reflexion  upon  the  coll  not  only 
intimates  the  bargain  I  have  made  to  be  a  bad  one, 
but  tends  to  make  it  Co. 


*  Had  I  the  money  thofe  paintinj^s  coft,'  fays 
Torper,  '  methinks  I  would  have  difcovered   fome 

*  better  method  of  difpofing  of  it.'  *'  And  in  what 
"  would  you  have  expended  it?"  '  I  would   buy 

*  fome  fine  horfes.'  "  But  you  have  already  what 
"  anfwer   your  purpofe  !"     •  Yes,    but    I  have  a 

*  particular  fancy  for  a  fine  horfe.*  "  And  have 
**  not  I,  who  bought  thefe  pidlures,  the  fame  argu- 
**  ment  on  my  fide  ?"  The  truth  is,  he  who  extols 
his  own  amufements,  and  condemns  another  pcr- 
fon's,  unlefs  he  does  it  as  they  bear  relation  to  vir- 
tue or  vice,  will  at  all  times  find  himfelf  at  a  lofs  for 
an  argument. 

Peopi  E  of  real  genius  have  ftrong  paflions;  peo- 
ple of  ftrong  paffions  have  great  partialities ;  fuch  as 
Mr.  Pope  for  Lord  Bolingbroke,  &c.  Perfons  of 
flow  parts  have  languid  paffio^ns,  and  perfons  of  lan- 
guid paflions  have  little  partiality.  1  hey  neither 
love,  nor  hate,  nor  look,  nor  move,  with  the  energy 
of  a  man  of  fenfe.  The  faults  of  the  former  fhould 
R3  be 
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be  balanced  with  their  excellencies ;  and  ihe  blame- 
leflnefs  of  the  latter  fliould  be  weighed  with  their 
infignificancy.  Happinefs  and  virtue  are,  perhaps, 
generally  difpenfed  with  more  equality  thaii  we  arc 


aware. 


Extreme  volatile  and  fprightly  tempers  feem  in- 
confiftent  with  any  great  enjoyment.     There  is  too 
much  time  wafted  in  the  mere  tranfition  from  one  ob- 
jeft  to  anoiher.     No  room   for   thcfe  deep  impref- 
fions,  which  are  made  alone  by  the  duration  of  an 
idea;  and  are  quite  requifite  to  any  ftrong  fenfation, 
either  of  pleafure  or  of  pain.     '1  he  bee  to  coikc"t 
honey,  or  the  fpider  to  gather  poifon,  muft  abide 
fome  time  upon  the  weed  or  flower.     They  whofe 
f.uids  are  mere  fal  volatile,  feem  rather  chearful  than 
happy  men.     The  temper  above  df.fcribed  is  oftener 
the  lot  of  wits,  than  of  pcrfons  of  great  abilities. 

There  are  no  perfons  more  folicitous  about  the 
prefervation  of  rank,  than  thofe  who  have  no  rank  at 
all.  Obferve  the  humours  of  a  country  chriften- 
ing;  and  you  will  find  no  court  in  Chriftendom  fo 
ceremonious  as  the  quality  of  Brentford. 

Criticks  will  fometimes  prefer  the  faulty  ftate 
of  a  compofition  to  the  improved  one,  through 
mere  perverfenefs  :  In  like  manner,  fome  will  extol 
a  perfon's  part  condudl,  to  depreciate  his  prefent. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  numerous  fhifts  and  machi- 
nations of  envy. 

Trees 
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Trees  afford  us  the  advantage  of  fhade  in  fum- 
mer,  as  well  as  fuel  in  winter  j  as  the  fame  virtue  al- 
lays the  fervor  of  intemperate  paffions  in  our  youth, 
and  ferves  to  comfort  and  keep  us  warm  amid  the 
xigouri  of  old  age. 

The  term  Indecifion,  in  a  man's  chara(5\er,  Im- 
plies an  idea  very  nicely  different  from  that  of  Irre- 
folution  :  yet  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  it;  and, 
like  that,  has  often  it's  original  in  exceffive  delicacy 
and  refinement. 

Persons  of  proud  yet  abjeft  fpirits  will  defpife 
you  for  thofe  diftreffes,  for  which  the  generous  mind 
will  pity,  and  endeavour  to  befriend  you  ;  a  hint,  to 
whom  only  you  fhould  difclofe,  and  from  whom  you 
fhould  conceal  them.  Yet,  perhaps,  in  general,  it 
may  be  prudent  to  conceal  them  from  perfons  of  an 
oppofite  party. 

The  facrificing  of  our  anger  to  our  interefl;  is  of- 
tentimes no  more,  than  the  exchange  of  a  painful 
paffion  for  a  pleafurable. 

There  are  not  five  in  five  hundred  that  pity,  but, 

at  the  fame  time,   alfo  deipife ;  a  reafon   that  you 

fhould  be  cautious  to  whom  and  where  you  complain. 

The  farthefl  a  prudent  man  fhould  proceed  in  gene- 

R  4  ral, 
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ral,  is  to  laugh  at  fome  of  his  own  foibles :  when 
this  may  be  a  means  of  removing  envy  from  the 
more  important  parts  of  his  characler. 


Effeminacy  of  appearance,  and  an  excelTive  at- 
tention to  the  minuter  parts  of  drefs,  is,  I  believe, 
properly,  in  the  general  run,  efteemed  a  fymptom  of 
irrefolution.  But,  yet,  inftances  are  feen  to  abound 
in  the  French  nation  to  the  contrary.  And  in  our 
own,  that  of  Lord  Mark  Kerr  was  an  inftance  equa' 
to  a  thoufand.  A  fnufF-box  hinge,  rendered  invifi 
ble,  was  an  objedl  on  which  his  happinefs  appeared 
to  turn  ;  which,  however,  might  be  clouded  by  a 
fpeck  of  dirt,  or  wounded  by  a  hole  in  the  heel  of 
his  flocking.  Yet  this  man's  intrepidity  was  fhewn 
beyond  all  contradidion.  What  fhall  we  fay  then 
of  Mr.  Gray,  of  manners  very  delicate,  yetpoffefred 
of  a  poetical  vein  fraught  with  the  noblell:  and  fub- 
limeft  images,  and  of  a  mind  remarkably  well 
ftored  with  the  more  mafculine  parts  of  learning  ? — 
Here,  perhaps,  we  muft  remain  in  fufpence — For 
though  talle  does  not  imply  manners,  fo  neither  does 
it  pieclude  them  :  or  what  hinders,  that  a  man  fhould 
feel  that  fame  delicacy  in  regard  to  real  honor,  which 
he  does  in  regard  to  drefs  ? 

If  beneficence  be  not  in  a  perfon's  will,  what  im- 
ports it  to  mankind,  that  it  is  ever  fo  much  in  his 
power?  And  yet  wc  fee  how  much  more  regard  is 

generally 
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generally  paid  to  a  worthlefs  man  of  fortune,  than 
to  the  moft  benevolent  beggar  that  ever  uttered  an 
inefFedlual  blefling.  It  is  all  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Burke's  thefis,  that  the  formidable  idea  of  power 
afFeds  more  deeply  than  the  moll  beautiful  image 
we  can  conceive  of  moral  virtue, 

A  PERSON  that  is  not  merely  llupid,  is  naturally 
under  the  influence  of  the  acute  pallions,  or  the 
flow — The  principle  of  revenge  is  meant  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  individual ;  and  fuppofing  a  perfon  has 
not  covirage  to  put  it  immediately  into  praftice,  he 
commonly  ftrives  to  make  himfelf  remarkable  for  the 
perfeverance  of  his  refentment.  Both  thele  have 
the  fame  motive  to  imprefs  a  dread  upon  our  ene- 
mies of  injuring  us  for  the  future:  and  though  the 
world  be  more  inclined  to  favor  the  rafh  than  the 
phlegmatic  enemy,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  of  the 
two  has  given  rife  to  more  difmal  confequences— « 
The  reafon  of  this  partiality  may  be  deduced  from 
the  fame  original,  as  the  preference  that  is  given  to 
down-right  impudence  before  hypocrify.  To  be 
cheated  into  an  ill-placed  efteem,  or  to  be  under- 
mined by  concealed  malignity,  difcovers  a  contempt 
for  our  underflanding,  and  lefl"ens  the  idea  we  en- 
tertain of  it  ourfelves.  They  hurt  our  pride  more 
than  open  violence,  or  undifguifed  impudence. 

King  James  the  Firft,  willing  to  involve  the  legal 
power  in  myftery,  that,  like  natural  objcds,  it  might 

appear 
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appear  greater  through  the  fog,  declared  it  pre- 
fumption  for  a  fubjefl  to  fay,  "  what  a  king  might 
**  do  in  the  fullnefs  of  his  power." — This  was  ab- 
furd  ;  but  it  fcems  prefumption  in  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  fay  what  means  a  man  of  geniu:s  may 
think  infliuniental  to  his  happinefs.     W  ufed 

to  fay,  it  was  prefumption  for  him  to  make  conjec- 
tures on  the  occafion.  A  perfon  of  refinement  feems 
to  liave  his  pleafures  diflincl  from  the  common  run 
of  men  :  what  the  world  calls  important,  is  to  him 
wholly  frivolous ;  and  what  the  world  elleems  fri- 
volous, feems  efTential  to  his  tranquillity. 

The  apparatus  of  a  funeral  among  the  middle 
rank  of  people,  and  fonietimes  among  the  great,  has 
one  efFedl  that  is  not  frivolous.  It  in  fome  meafure 
diffipates  and  draws  off  the  attention  from  the  main 
object  of  concern.  Weaker  minds  find  a  fort  of  re- 
lief in  being  compelled  to  give  diredlions  about  the 
manner  of  interment  ;  and  the  great  folemnity  of  the 
hearfe,  plumes,  and  cfcutcheons,  though  they  add 
to  the  force  of  terror,  diminifli  that  of  fimple 
grief. 

There  are  fome  people  whom  you  cannot  re- 
gard, though  they  feem  defirous  to  oblige  you  ;  nay, 
even  though  they  do  you  adlual  fervices.  This  is 
the  cafe  wherever  their  fentiments  are  too  widely 
different  from  your  own.  Thus  a  perfon  truly  ava- 
ricious can  never  make  himfelf  truly  agreeable  to 

one 
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one  enamoured  with  the  arts  and  fcienccs.  A  per- 
fon  of  exquifite  fcnfibiiity  and  tendernefs  can  never 
be  truly  pleafed  with  another  of  no  feelings ;  who 
can  fee  the  raoft  intimate  of  his  friends  or  kindred 
expire  without  any  greater  pain  than  if  he  beheld  a 
pitcher  broken.  Thefe,  properly  fpeaking,  can  be 
faid  to  feel  nothing  but  the  point  of  a  fword  ;  and 
one  could  more  eafily  pardon  them,  if  this  apathy 
Were  the  effeft  of  philofophy,  and  not  want  of 
thought.  But  what  I  would  inculcate  is,  with  tem- 
pers thus  different  one  Ihould  never  attempt  any 
clofe  connexion  : 

"  Lupis  &  agnis  quanta  fortito  obtlgit, 

*•  Tecum  mihi  difcordia  eft." 

Yet  it  may  be  a  point  of  prudence  to  fliew  them  ci- 
vility, and  allow  a  toleration  to  their  various  pro- 
penfities.  To  converfe  much  with  tliern  would  not 
only  be  painful,  but  tend  to  injure  your  own  difpo- 
fition  :  and  to  aim  at  obtaining  their  applaufe, 
would  only  make  your  charaifler  inconfiftcnt. 

There  are  fome  people  who  find  a  gloomy  kind, 
of  pleafure  in  glouting,  which  could  hardly  be  en- 
creafed  by  the  fatisfadion  of  having  their  wifhes 
granted.  This  is,  feemingly,  a  bad  charafter,  and 
yet  often  connefled  with  a  i'mCe  of  honour,  of  con- 
fcious  merit,  with  warm  gratitude,  great  fincerity, 
and  many  other  valuable  qualities. 

There  is  a  degree  of  underftanding  in  women, 
with  which  one  not  only  ought  to  be  contented,  but 

abfolutely 
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abfolutely  pleafed. — One  would  not,  in  them,  re- 
qaire  the  unfathomable  abyfs. 

Thf.  worft  confequence  of  g;ratifying  our  paflion^, 
la  regard  to  objefts  of  an  indifferent  nature,  is,  that 
it  caufes  them  to  proceed  with  greater  violence  to- 
wards other  and  other  objefts ;  and  fo  ad  infinituln. 
I  wifh,  for  my  pocket,  an  elegant  etui ;  and  gold  to 
remove  the  pain  of  wifhing,  and  partake  the  plea' 
fure  of  enjoyment.  I  would  part  with  the  pur- 
chafe-money,  for  which  I  have  lefs  regard  ;  but  the 
gratification  of  this  wifh  would  generate  fifty  others, 
that  would  be  ruinous.  See  Epictetus;  who,  there- 
fore, advifes  to  refill  the  firft. 

Virtue  and  agreeablenefs  are,  I  fear,  too  often 
feparated  ;  that  is,  externals  affedl  and  captivate  the 
fancy,  where  internal  worth  is  wanting,  to  engage 
and  attach  one's  reafon — A  moft  perplexing  circum- 
flance ;  and  no  where  more  remarkable,  than  when 
we  fee  a  wife  man  totally  cnflavcd  by  the  beauty  of 
a  perfon  he  defpifes. 

I  KKOw  not  whether  encreafing  years  do  not 
caofe  one  to  eftee.Ti  fewer  people,  and  to  bear  with 
nacre. 

QuERR,  whether  fricndfhip  for  the  fex  do  not 
'.fsd  to  kfTen  thtfenfual  appetite  ;  and  vice  vsrsa. 

I  THIWK, 
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1  THINK,  I  never  knew  an  inftanceof  great quick- 
nefs  of  parts  being  joined  with  great  folidity.  The 
moft  rapid  rivers  are  feldom  or  never  deep. 

To  be  at  once  a  rake,  and  to  glory  in  the  charac- 
ter, difcovers  at  the  fame  time  a  bad  difpoiitioji  aad 
a  bad  tafte. 

There  are  perfons  who  llide  isfenfibly  into  aa 
habit  of  contradidion.  Their  firll  endeavour,  upon 
hearing  aught  aflerted,  is  todifcover  wherein  it  may 
be  plaufibly  difpiitcd.  This,  they  imagine,  gives  aa 
air  of  great  fagacity;  and  if  they  can  mingle  a  jeft 
with  contradifllon,  think  they  difplay  great  fu- 
periority.  One  ihould  be  cautious  againil  the  ad- 
vances of  this  kind  of  propenfity,  which  Jofes  us 
friends,  in  a  matter  generally  of  no  confequence. 

The  folicitude  of  peers  to  preferve,  or  to  exalt, 
their  rank,  is  eftcemed  no  other  than  a  manly  and 
becoming  ambition.  The  care  of  commoners,  en 
the  fame  fubjed,  is  deemed  either  vanity,  formality, 
er  pride. 

An  income  for  life  only  feems  the  befl  calculated 
for  the  circumftances  and  fituation  of  mortal  man  : 
the  farther  property  in  an  ellate  encreafes  the  difi- 
culty  of  difengaging  our  affedions  from  this  world, 

2  and 
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and  of  thinking  in  the  manner  we  ought  to  think  of  a 
fyftem  from  which  we  mult  be  entirely  feparated  : 
•'  I  truft  that  finking  fund,  my  !ifc." 

Po  p  E-. 

Surprize  quickens  enjoyment,  and  expeflation 
baniflics  furprize;  this  is  the  fimple  reafon,  why  few 
pleafures,  that  have  engrofTed  our  attention  pre- 
vioufly,  ever  anfwer  our  ideas  of  them  Add  to 
this,  that  imagination  is  a  great  magnifier,  and  caufes 
the  hopes  we  conceive  to  grow  too  large  for  their 
objedl — Thus  expeiSlation  does  not  only  deftroy  the 
advantage  of  furprize,  and  fo  flattens  pleafure  ;  but 
makes  up  hope  for  an  imaginary  addition,  which 
gives  the  pain  of  difappointraent. 


()  N 
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PERHAPS,  we  fhould  not  pray  to  God  «*  to 
"  keep   us  iledfaft  in  any  faith  j"  but  condi- 
tionally, that  it  be  a  right  one. 

When  a  tree  is  falling,  I  havefeen  the  labourers, 
by  a  trivial  jerk  with  a  rope,  throw  it  upon  the  fpot 
where  they  would  wifh  it  (hould  lie.  Divines,  unr 
derflanding  this  text  too  literally,  pretend,  by  a 
little  intcrpofition  in  th3  article  of  death,  to  regu- 
late a  perfon's  everlafting  happinefs.  I  fancy,  the 
allulion  wiil  hardly  countenance  their  prefump- 
-tion. 

When  misfortunes  happen  to  fuch  as  diflent  from 
us  in  matters  of  religion,  we  call  them  judgments ; 
when  to  thofe  of  our  own  feft,  we  call  them  tryals : 
».hen  to  perfons  neither  way  diftinguiflicd,  we 
are  content  to  impute  them  to  the  fettled  courfe  oi 
things. 

In  regard  to  church  mufick,  if  a  man  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  merry  or  good-humoured  when  he  is  tick- 
led till  he  laughs,  why  Ihould  he  be  efleemed  de- 
vout or  pious  when  he  is  tweedled  into  zeal  by  the 
drone  pipe  of  an  organ  ? — In  anf.ver  to  this  it  may 
be  faid,  that  if  fuch  an  elevation  of  the  fpirits  be 
4  r,o: 
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not  meritorious,  be  not  devotion,  yet  it  is  attended 
with  good  confequences ;  as  it  leaves  a  good  im- 
preffion  upon  the  mind,  favorable  to  virtue  and  a 
religious  life. 

The  rich  man,  adjoining  to  his  country-feat, 
ere£ls  a  chapel,  as  he  pretends,  to  God  A'mighty, 
but,  in  truth,  to  his  own  vain-glory;  furnifhes  it 
with  luxurious  conveniences,  for  prayers  that  will 
be  never  faid.  The  poor  man  kneels  by  his  bed- 
fide,  and  goes  to  Heaven  before  him, 

I  SHOULD  think,  a  clergyman  might  diftinguifh 
himfelf  by  compofing  a  fet  of  fermons  upon  the 
ordinary  virtues  extolled  in  claflic  writers,  intro- 
ducing the  ornamental  flourilhes  of  Horace,  Ju- 
venal, &c. 

1.  Against  family-pride,  might  be  taken  from 
Juvenal's  "  Stemmata  quid  faciunt,"  Horace's 
"  Non  quia  Maecenas",  and  Marius's  fpeech  in 
Sallufl:.  The  text  "  Is  not  this  Joleph  the  carpeiif 
ter's  fon  ?" 

2.  A  SERMON  upon  the  advantages  of  compe- 
tency, contentment,  and  rural  life,  might  be  abun- 
dantly embellifhed  from  the  clafTicks,  and  would  be 
both  grateful  and  ferviceable  to  the  common  peo- 
ple :  as  the  chief  pafTion  from  which  they  fulFer  is 
envy,  I  bdigve,  mifplaecd. 

3.  AtfO- 
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3.  Another  might  be  calculated  for  each  fea- 
fon  of  the  year;  illuftrating  the  wifdom,  the  power, 
and  the  benevolence  of  Providence — How  idle  to 
forego  fuch  fair  and  peaceable  fibjedls,  for  the  fake 
of  widening  the  breach  betwixt  grace  and  v\orks, 
predeftination  and  eleftion  ;  folving  the  revelations ; 
or  afcertaining  the  precife  nature  of  Urim  and 
Thummim  ! 

It  is  a  common  argument  amongft  divines,  in 
the  behalf  of  a  religious  life,  that  a  contrary  be- 
haviour has  fuch  confequences  when  we  con,e  to 
die.  It  is  indeed  tru€,  but  fecms  an  argument  of  a 
fubordinate  kind  :  the  article  o^  death  is  more  fre- 
quently of  fhort  duration.  Is  it  not  a  ftronger  per- 
fualive,  that  virtue  makes  us  happy  daily,  and  re- 
moves the  fear  of  death  from  our  lives  antecedent* 
ly,  than  that  it  fmooths  the  pillow  of  a  death- 
bed ? 

It  is  a  queftion  whether  the  remaining  fuperftiti- 
ons  among  the  vulgar  of  the  Englifh  nation  ought 
wholly  to  be  removed  :  The  notion  of  a  ghoft's  ap- 
pearance for  the  difcovery  of  murder,  or  any  fla- 
grant aft  of  injuftice  ;  *'  that  what  is  got  over  the 
*'  devil's  back  will  be  fpent  under  his  belly ;" 
"  that  cards  are  the  devil's  books,"  &c. 

VoL.ir.  S  If 
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If  there  be  numbers  of  people  that  murder  and 
devour  their  fpecies ;  that  have  contradiftory  no- 
tions of  beauty ;  that  have  deemed  it  meritorious 
to  offer  up  human  facrificcs ;  to  leave  their  parents 
in  deferts  of  wild  beafts ;  to  expofe  their  offspring 
as  foon  as  born,  &c.  &c.  there  fliould  feem  to  be  no 
univerfal  moral  fenfe ;  and  of  confequence,  none. 

It  is  not  now,  *'  We  have  feen  his  flar  in  the 
"  eaft,"  but  "  We  have  feen  the  ftar  on  his  bread, 
*'  and  are  come  to  worfhip  him." 

It  is  faid,  and  I  believe  juflly  enough,  that 
crimes  appear  lefs  heinous  to  a  perfon  that  is  about 
committing  them,  than  to  his  confcience  afterwards. 
Is  then  the  crime  to  be  imputed  to  him  in  the  degree 
he  forefaw  it,  or  in  that  he  refleds  upon  it  ?  perhaps 
the  one  and  the  other  may  incline  towards  an  ex- 
treme. 

The  word  *•  Religio"  amongfl  the  Romans,  and 
the  word  «'  Church  "  among  the  Chriflians,  feem 
to  have  more  interpretations  than  almofl  any  other. 
"  Malus  procidit,  ea  religione  moti." — Livy,  p. 
1150.  vol.  IF.  Here  religion  fcems  to  mean  pro- 
digy—  "  Si  quis  tale  facrum  folenne  duceret,  ne* 
*'  fe  fine  religione  &  piaculo  id  omittere  poffe." 
Livy    1 1 57.     Here   it   feemingly    means   impiety: 

*•  Piaculum" 
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*'  Placulum"  being  fuch  «n  oflence  as  required  ex- 
piatory iacrifices, 

*'  Tantum  religio  potuit  fuadere  malorum." 

Here  it  means  fuperllition,  as  it  does  often  in  Lu- 
cretius. 

The  pope's  wanton  excommunications  ;  his  ca^ 
pricious  pardon  of  fins;  his  enoimous  indulgences, 
and  other  particulars  of  like  nature,  fhew  that 
(whatever  religions  may  pratlife  cruelty)  it  is  pe- 
culiarly the  church  that  makes  a  jeft  of  God  Al- 
mighty. I 

The  word  Church  has  thefe  different  fenfes  : 

1.  A  fet  of  people  ordained  to  affifl;  at  divine 
fervice. 

2.  The  members  of  a  certain  religious  profeflion, 
including  clergy  and  laity. 

3.  A  large  piece  of  building,  dedicated  to  the  fer- 
vice of  God,  and  furniflied  with  proper  convenien- 
ces for  thofe  who  meet  to  worlhip  him. 

4.  A  body  of  people,  who  too  frequently  harrafs 
and  infeft  the  laity  according  to  law,  and  who  con- 
ceal their  real  names  under  that  of  a  fpiritual 
court. 

How  ready  have  all  nations  been,  a.fter  having 

allowed  a  proper  portion  of  laud  and  praife  to  their 

«wn  abilities,  to  attribute  their  fuccefs  in  vvar  to 

42  the 
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the  peculiar  favor  of  a  jufl  Providence  !  Perhaps,  this 
coiiftriiftion,  as  it  is  often  applied,  argues  more  of 
prefumption  than  gratitude.  In  the  firfl;  place, 
fuch  is  the  partiality  of  the  human  heart,  that,  per- 
haps, two  hoftile.  nations  may  alike  rely  upon  the 
jultice  of  their  caufe  ;  and  which  of  the  two  has  the 
better  claim  to  it,  none  but  Providence  can  itfelf 
difcover.  In  the  next,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that 
fuccefs  by  no  means  demonstrates  juflice.  Again, 
we  muft  not  wholly  forget  to  confidcr,  that  fuccefs 
may  be  no  more  than  a  means  of  dellrudion.  And 
laftly,  fuppofing  fuccefs  to  be  really  and  abfolutely 
good,  do  we  find  that  individuals  are  always  fa- 
voured with  it  in  proportion  to  their  defert ;  and  if 
not  individuals,  why  muft  we  then  fuppofe  it  to  be 
the  uniform  recompence  of  fociety? 

It  is  often  given  as  a  reafon  why  it  is  incumbent 
on  God  Almighty's  juilice,  to  punifh  or  reward  fo- 
cieties  in  this  world,  becaufe,  hereafter,  they  can- 
r.bt  be  punifhed  or  rewarded,  on  account  of  their  dif- 
folation.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  human  vengeance 
muft  aft  frequently  in  the  grofs ;  and  whenever  a 
government  declares  war  againft  a  foreign  fociety, 
or  finds  it  needful  to  chaftife  any  part  of  it's  own, 
muft  of  neceflity  in\oIve  feme  innocent  individuals, 
with  the  guilty.  But  it  do.  s  not  appear  fo  evident, 
that  an    omnifcient  and  omnipotent   Being,    who 

knows 
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knows  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts,  and  is  al>le  to  make 
a  dillindlion  in  his  punifhments,  will  judge  his  un- 
happy creatures  by  thefe  indifcriminate  and  iniper- 
feft  laws. 

Societies  then  are  to  be  confidercd  as  the  cafual 
or  arbitrary  aflbrtments  of  human  infiitution.  To 
fuppofe  that  God  Almighty  will,  by  means  of 
puniflimei!t"=,  often  called  judgments,  deilroy  them 
promifcuoufly,  is  to  fuppofe  that  he  will  regulate 
his  government  according  to  the  cabals  of  human 
wifdom.  I  mean  to  be  underliood  here,  with  re- 
gard to  what  are  called  judgments,  or,  in  oihcr 
words,  prseternatural  interpofuions  of  Providence. 
In  a  natural  way,  the  confdtution  of  the  univerfe 
requires,  that  the  good  muft  often  fufFer  with  the 
bad  Dart  of  fociety.  IJut  in  regard  to  judgments 
upon  .whole  bodies  (which  we  have  days  appointed 
to  deprecate)  let  us  introduce  a  cafe,  which  may 
ferve  to  illullrate  the  improbability. 

SociETiKs,  I  fuppofe  tlien,  are  not  divine,  but 
human  bundles. 

Imagine  a  man  to  mix  a  large  quantity  of  fand 
and  gunpowder  j  then  parcel  out  the  cornpofition 
into  difFerent  heaps,  and  apply  iire  to  them  feparatc- 
ly.  The  fire,  it  is  very  obvious,  would  take  no 
notice  of  the  bundles ;  v.ould  by  no  means  con- 
fume,  here  and  there,  a  bundle  in  the  grofs,  but 
S  3  would 
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would  afFeft  that  part  of  eveVy  portion  that  was 
combuftible. 

It  may  fpecioufly  enough  be  faid,  what  greater 
injuftice  is  it  to  punifli  a  fociety  promifcuoufly, 
than  to  involve  an  innocent  fon  in  the  punifh- 
ment  due  to  a  finful  father  ?  to  this  I  anfwer,  the 
natural  fyftem  (which  we  need  not  doi:bt,  upon 
the  whole,  is  right)  occafions  both  the  good  and 
bad  to  fufFer  many  times  indifcriminately.  But 
they  go  much  farther — They  fay  God,  as  it  were, 
interferes,  in  oppofition  to  the  fettled  courfe  of 
things,  to  punifti  and  include  focieties  in  one  pro- 
mifcuous  vengeance.  Were  he  to  inflift  extraordi- 
nary punifliments  diftindl  from  thofe  which  fin  en- 
tails upon  us,  he  furely  would  not  regulate  them 
by  mere  human  affortments,  but  would  make  the 
jufter  diftindlion  of  good  and  evil  individuals. 

Neither  do  I  fee  why  itis  fo  neccflary,  that 
focieties,  either  here  or  hereafter,  fhould  be  punifti- 
ed  as  focieties.  '*  The  foul  that  finneth,  it  fhall 
*•  die." 

How  happy  may  a  lord  bifhop  render  a  pea- 
fant  at  the  hour  of  death,  by  bellowing  on  him  his 
blefling,  and  giving  him  affurance  of  falv^tion  ? 
Jt  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  religious  opinions  in 
general.    1  hey  mny  be  confirmed  and  eflabliflied  to 

tjleir 
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their  hearts  content,  becaufe  they  aflent  implicit- 
ly to  the  opnions  of  men  who,  they  think,  fliould 
know.  A  perfon  of  diftinguiflied  parts  and  learn- 
ing has  no  fuch  advantages  ;  friend lefs,  wavering, 
folitary,  and  through  his  very  fituation,  incapable 
of  much  affiftance  :  If  the  ruftic's  tenor  of  be- 
haviour approach  nearer  to  the  brutes,  he  alfo  ap- 
pears to  approach  nearer  to  their  happinefs. 

You  pray  for  happinefs — Confiuer  the  fitua- 
tion or  difpofition  of  your  mind  at  the  time,  and 
you  v/ill  find  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  it. 

In  travelling,  one  contrives  to  allow  day-light 
for  the  worfe  part  of  the  road.  But  in  life,  how 
hard  is  it,  that  every  unhappinefs  Teems  united  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  our  journey  !  pain,  fatigue,  and 
want  of  fpirits ;  when  fpirits  are  more  immediate- 
ly necefTary  to  our  fupport !  of  which  nothing  can 
fupply  the  place  befide  religion  and  philofophy  ! 
But  then  the  foundation  mull  be  laid  in  meditation 
and  enquiry !  at  an  unmolelled  feafon,  when  our 
faculties  are  ftrong  and  vigorous  ;  or  the  tempeft 
will  moil  probably  throw  down  the  fuperPirudure. 

How  is  a  man  faid  to  be  guilty  of  incredulity? 
Are  there  not  fizes  of  underllandings  adapted  to 
the  different  forts,  and  as  it  were  fizes,  of  narra- 
tions ? 

S  -1  Con 
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Conscience  is  adfcititlous ;  1  mean,  influenced 
bv  conviction  which  may  be  well  or  ill  grounded; 
therefore  no  certain  teft  of  truth:  but  at  moft 
times  a  very  faithful  and  a  very  prudent  admoni- 
tor. 

The  attraflion  of  bodies  and  fecial  afFedion  of 
minds  fecm  in  many  rcfpefts  analogous. 

Attractione  of  either  kind  are  lefs  perfpicuous, 
and  lefs  preceptible,  through  a  variety  of  counter- 
attracfions  that  diminifli  their  cfted.  Were  two 
perfons  to  meet  in  Ifpahan,  though  quite  fliangers 
to  each  other  here,  w  ould  they  not  go  near  to  feel 
a  kind  of  fricndfliip,  on  the  fingle  fcore  of  their 
being  Erglifhmen  ?  would  they  not  pafs  a  chearful 
evening  together  over  rice  and  flierbett  ? — In  like 
manner,  fuppofe  two  or  three  cotemporaries  only, 
to  meet  on  the  furface  of  the  globe,  amid  myriads 
of  perfons  of  all  other  ages  whatfoever,  would  they 
not  difcover  a  mutual  tendernefs,  even  though  they 
had  been  enemies  when  livmg.  What  then  remains, 
but  that  we  revive  the  memory  of  fuch  relations  now, 
in  order  to  quicken  our  benevolence?  that  we  are 
all  country-men,  is  a  confideration  that  is  more 
commonly  inculcated,  and  limits  our  benevolence  to 
a  fmaller  number  alfo.  That  we  are  contemporaries, 
jpndpeifyns  whom  future  hiflory  Ihall  unite,  who, 
3  great 
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great  part  of  us,  however  imperceptibly,  receive 
and  confer  reciprocal  benefits  ;  this,  with  every 
other  circiimflance  that  tends  to  heighten  our  phi« 
lanthropy,  fhould  be  brought  to  mind  as  much  as 
poffibic,  during  our  abode  upon  earth.  Hereafter 
it  may  be  juft,  and  requifite,  to  comprehend  all 
ages  of  mankind. 

The  beft  notion  we  can  conceive  of  God,  may 
be,  that  he  is  to  the  creation  what  the  foul  is  to  the 
body  : 

—   *•  Deus    eft  quodcunque  vides,  ubicunque 
*'  moveris." 

What  is  man,  while  we  refleft  upon  a  Deity, 
whofe  very  words  are  works ;  and  all  whofe  works 
are  wonders  ! 

Prayer  is  not  ufed  to  inform,  for  God  is  om- 
nifcient :  not  to  movecompaflion,  for  God  is  without 
paffions  :  not  to  fhew  our  gratitude,  for  God  knows 
cur  hearts. — May  not  a  man,  that  has  true  notions, 
be  a  pious  man  though  he  be  filent  ? 

To  honour  God,  is  to  conceive  right  notions  of 
him,  fays  fome  antient  that  I  have  forgot= 

I  KNOW 
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I  KNOW  not  how  Mr.  Pope's  aflertion  is  con- 
liftent  with  the  fcheme  of  a  particular  Provi- 
dence : 

— ■ "  The  Almighty  caufe 

"  A£ls  not  by  partial,   but  by  general  laws." 

What  one  underilands  by  a  general  Providence, 
is  that  attention  of  the  Almighty  to  the  works  of 
his  creation,  by  which  they  purfue  their  original 
courfe,  without  deviating  into  fuch  eccentric  mo- 
tions as  muft  immediately  tend  to  the  deftruftion  of 
it.  Thus  a  philofopher  is  enabled  to  foretell  ecli- 
pfcs  with  precifion  ;  and  a  ftone  thrown  upward 
drops  uniformly  to  the  ground.  Thus  an  in- 
jury awakes  refentment  ;  and  good  office  en- 
dears to  us  our  bcnefaflor.  And  it  feems  no  un- 
worthy idea  of  Omnipotence,  perhaps,  to  fuppofe 
Vie  at  firft  conftituted  a  fyftem,  that  flood  in  no  need 
either  of  his  counter-ading  or  fufpending  the  firll 
laws  of  motion. 

But,  after  all,  the  mind  remains;  and  we  can 
fhew  it  to  be  either  impoflible,  or  improbable, 
that  God  direfts  the  will  r  Now  whether  the  di- 
vine Being  occafions  a  ruin  to  fall  miraculoufly, 
•r  in  diredl  cppofuion  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  na- 
ture, upon  the  head  of  Chartrcs — or  whether  he 
inclines  Chartres  to  go  near  a  wall  whofe  center  of 
gravity  is  unfupported,  makes  no  material  difference. 

«  ON 
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ON      TASTE. 

IB  E  L  I  E  V  E  that,  generally  fpeaking,  perfotvt 
eminent  in  one  branch  of  tafte,  have  the  princi- 
ples ox  the  reft  ;  and  to  try  this,  1  have  often  foli- 
cited  a  ftranger  to  hum  a  tune,  and  have  feldom 
failed  of  fuccefs.  This,  however,  dpes  not  extend 
to  talents  beyond  the  fphere  of  tafte ;  ond  Handel 
was  evidently  wrong,  when  he  fancied  himfelf  born 
to  command  a  troop  of  horfe. 

Mankind,  in  general,  may  be  divided  ioto  per- 
fons  of  underftanding  and  perfons  of  genius ;  each 
of  which  all  admit  of  many  fubordinate  degrees. 
By  perfons  of  underftanding,  I  mean  perfons  of 
found  judgment ;  formed  for  mathematical  deduc- 
tions and  clear  argumentation.  By  perfons  of 
genius,  I  would  charafterize  thofe  in  whom  true 
and  genuine  fancy  predominates  ;  and  this  whether 
afliftedor  not  by  cultivation. 

I  HAVE  thought  that  genius  and  judgment  mey, 
in  fome  refpedts,  be  reprefented  by  a  liquid  and  a 
folid.  The  former  is,  generally  fpeaking,  remark- 
able for  it's  fenlibility,  but  then  lofes  it's  impreflion 
foon  :  the  latter  is  lefs  fufceptible  of  impreffion 
but  retains  it  longer. 

DlVIDlN^O 
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Dividing  the  world  into  an  hundred  parts.  I  am 
apt  to  believe  the  calculation  might  be  thus  ad- 
jufted  : 

Pedants                 ■                          — —  1 5 

Perlons  of  common  fenfe                40 

Wits                  ■ ' •  15 

Fools                  •                            •  15 

Perfons  of  a  wild  uncultivated  tafte         —  10 

Perfons  of  original  talte,  improved  by  art  5 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  fo  uncommon,  as  a 
true  native  tafle  improved  by  education. 

The  objeft  of  tafte  is  corporeal  beauty  ;  for  though 
there  is  manifcftly  a  to  -e-^sVov  ;  a  "  pulchrum,"  an 
•'  honeftum,"  and  "  decorum,"  in  moral  actions  ; 
and  although  a  man  of  tafte  that  is  not  virtuous 
commits  a  greater  violence  upon  his  fentiments  than 
any  other  perfon  ;  yet,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
fpeaking,  a  perfon  is  not  termed  a  man  of  tafte, 
merely  becaufe  he  is  a  man  of  virtue. 

All  beauty  my  be  divided  into  abfolute  and  re- 
lative,  and  what  is  compounded  of  both. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  modern  Quixote 
infift  upon  the  fuperiority  of  his  idol  or  Dulcinea  ; 
and,  not  content  to  pay  his  own  tribute  of  ado- 
ration. 
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ration,  demand  that  of  others  in  favor  of  her  ac- 
complifhments.  Thofe  of  grave  and  fober  fenfe 
cannot  avoid  wondering  at  a  difference  of  opinions, 
which  are  in  truth  fupported  by  no  criterion. 

Every  one,  therefore,  ought  to  fix  fome  mea- 
fure  of  beauty,  before  he. grows  eloquent  upon  the 

fubjedl. 


Every  thing  feems  to  derive  it's  pretenfions  to 
beauty,  on  account  of  its  color,  fmoothnefs,  varie- 
ty, uniformity,  partial  refemblance  to  fomething 
elfe,  proportion,  or  fuitablenefs  to  the  end  pro- 
pofed,  fome  connexion  of  ideas,  or  a  mixture  of  all 
thefe. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  colors,  their  prefent  efFefl 
feems  in  proportion  to  their  impulfe  ;  and  fcarlet, 
were  it  not  for  habit,  would  affeft  an  Indian  before 
all  other  colors. 

Resemblances  wrought  by  art  j  pidlures,  buf^ 
t05,  ftatues,  pleafe. 

Columns,  proportioned  to  their  incumbent 
weight ;  but  herein  we  fuppofe  liomogeneous  ma- 
terials ;  it  is  otherwife,  in  cafe  we  know  that  a  co- 
lumn is  made  of  iron. 

Habit, 
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Habit,  herein,  feems  to  have  an  influence  to 
which  we  can  affix  no  bounds.  Suppofe  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  formed  with  a  mouth  from  eat 
to  ear,  and  that  it  were  requifite  in  point  of  re- 
fpiration,  would  not  the  prefent  make  of  mouths 
have  fubjefted  a  man  to  the  name  of  Bocha  chica  ? 

It  is  probable,  that  a  clown  would  require  more 
color  in  his  Chloe's  face,  than  a  courtier. 

We  may  fee  daily  the  flrange  efFefls  of  habit,  in 
refpedt  of  fafliion.  To  what  colors,  or  proportions, 
does  it  not  reconcile  us  ! 

Conceit  is  falfe  taftc  ;  and  very  widely  difFerent 
from  no  taJle  at  all. 

Beautv  of  perfon  Ihould,  perhaps,  be  eflimated 
according  to  the  proportion  it  bears  to  fuch  a 
make  and  features  as  are  moft  likely  to  produce  the 
love  of  the  oppofite  fex.  The  look  of  dignity, 
the  look  of  wifdom,  the  look  of  delicacy  and  re- 
Jinement,  fccm  in  ibme  meafure  foreign.  Perhaps, 
the  appearance  of  fenfiblliiy  may  be  one  ingre- 
dient ;  and  that  of  health,  another.  At  leall,  a 
cadaverous  countenance  is  the  moft  difgufting  in  the 
world. 

I  KNOW 
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I  KNOW  not,  if  one  reafon  of  the  different  opi- 
nions concerning  beauty  be  not  owing  to  felf  love. 
People  are  apt  to  form  fome  criterion,  from  their 
own  perfons,  or  poflefiions.  A  tall  perfon  approves 
the  look  of  a  foiio  or  odlavo :  a  fquare  thick-fet 
man  is  more  delighted  with  a  quarto.  This  iu- 
ftance,  at  leaft,  may  ferve  to  explain  what  I  intend. 

I  BELIEVE,  it  fometimes  happens  that  a  perfon 
may  have  what  the  artifts  call  an  ear  and  an  eye, 
without  tafte  :  for  inftance,  a  man  may  fometimes 
have  a  quicknefs  in  diftinguiihrng  the  fimilitude  or 
difference  of  lines  and  founds,  without  any  fkill  to 
give  the  proper  preference  betwixt  the  combina- 
tions of  them. 

Taste  produces  different  effefts  upon  different 
complexions.  It  confifls,  as  I  have  often  obferved, 
in  the  appetite  and  the  difcernment ;  then  mofl 
pfoperly  fo  called,  when  they  are  united  in  equal 
proportions. 

Where  the  difcernment  is  predominant,  a  per- 
fon is  pleafed  with  fewer  objedls,  and  requires  per- 
fe£lion  in  what  he  fees.  Where  the  appetite  pre- 
vails, he  is  fo  much  attached  to  beauty,  that  he 
feels  a  gratification  in  every  degree  in  which  it  is 
manifefted.     I  frankly  own   myfelf  to  be  of  this 

lattet 
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latter  clafs:  I  love  painting  and  ftatuary  fo  well, 
as  to  be  not  undelighted  with  moderate  per- 
formances. 

The  reafon  people  vary  in  their  opinions  of  a 
portrait,  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  refemblance  it 
bears  to  the  original,  feems  no  other  than  that  they 
lay  ftrefs  on  diiFerent  features  in  the  original ;  and 
this  diiFerent  ftrefs  is  owing  to  different  complexions 
of  mind. 

People  of  little  or  no  tafte  commend  a  perfon 
for  it's  corpulency.  I  cannot  fee,  why  an  excre- 
fcence  of  belly,  cheek,  or  chin,  Ihould  be  deemed 
more  beautiful  than  a  wen  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Through  a  connexion  of  ideas,  it  may 
form  the  beauty  of  a  pig  or  an  ox. 

There  feems  a  pretty  exadl  analogy  between 
the  objeds  and  the  fenfes  Some  tunes,  fome  tafles, 
fome  vifible  objeds,  pleafe  at  fijil,  and  that  only  j 
others  only  by  degrees,  and  then  long — (Rafpberry- 
jelly — Green-tea — Alley-Croaker — Air  in  Ariadne — 
a  Baron's  Robe— and  a  Bifliop's  Lawn).  Perhaps, 
fome  of  thefe  inftances  may  be  ill  enough  chofen  ; 
but  the  thing  is  true. 

Tunes,  with  words,  pleafe  me  the  more  in  pro- 
portion ai  they  approach  nearer  to  the  natural 
accent  of  the  words   to  which  they  are  afligned. 

Scotch 


i 
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Scotch  tunes  often  end  high  :   iheir  langu.ige  does 
the  fame. 

To  how  very  great  a  degree  the  appearance  of 
health  alone  is  beauty,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 
I  prefume  the  mofl;  regular  and  well-proportioned 
form  of  limbs  and  features  is  at  the  fame  time  the 
moll  healthful  one :  the  fitteft  to  perform  the  func- 
tions and  operations  of  the  body.  If  fo,  a  perfedl/ 
healthful  form  is  a  perfcL^ly  beautiful  form — Health 
is  beauty,  and  the  mort:  perfeft  health  is  the  moll 
perfed:  beauty.  To  have  recourfe  to  experience  : 
the  moft  fickly  and  cadaverous  countenance  is  the 
leaft  provocative  to  love;  or  rather  the  moll:  incon- 
fillent  with  it.  A  florid  look,  to  appear  beauiiful, 
mull  be  the  bloom  of  health,  and  not  the  glow  of 
a  fever. 

An  obvious  connexion  may  be  traced  betwixt 
moral  and  phyfical  beauty  ;  the  Icve  of  fymmttry 
and  the  love  of  virtue ;  an  elegant  tafte  and  per- 
feft honefty.  We  may,  we  mull,  rife  from  the 
love  of  natural  to  that  of  moral  beauty  :  fuch  is 
the  conclufion  of  Plato,  and  of  my  Lord  Shaftef- 
bury. 

Wherever  there  is  a  want  of  taae,  we  gcne- 
'rally  obferve  a  love  of  money,   and  canning  :    and 
whenever  tafle  prevails,  a  want  of  prudence,  and  an 
utter  difregard  to  money. 
Vol.  U.  ■^ 
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Taste  (or  a  Jufl  rellfh  of  beauty)  fecms  to  di*lin-. 
guifh  us  iT  >ni  the  hriite  creation,  as  much  as  iu- 
telleft,  or  reafoii.  We  do  not  find  that  brutes  have 
any  fenfatlon  o  '  this  fort.  A  bull  is  goaded  by  the 
love  of  fex  in  general,  without  the  leaft  appearance 
of  any  diftindion  in  favor  of  the  more  beautiful  in- 
dividual. Accordingly  men  devoid  of  tafte  are 
in  a  great  meafure  indifferent  as  to  make,  com- 
plexion,  feature  ;  and  find  a  difference  of  fex  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  their  paGion  in  all  its  fervor.  It  is 
rot  thus  where  there  is  a  tafle  for  beauty,  either  ac- 
curate or  erroneous.  The  perfon  of  a  good  tafle 
requires  real  beauty  in  the  objed  of  his  pafTion  ;  and 
the  perfon  of  bad  talle  requires  fomething  which 
he  fubfcitutes  in  the  place  of  beauty. 

Persons  of  tafte,  it  has  been  aiferted,  are  alfo 
the  bell  qualified  to  dillinguifh,  and  the  mcft  prone 
to  admire,  moral  virtue  :  nor  does  it  invalidate  this 
maxim,  that  their  praflice  does  not  correfpond. 
The  power  of  ading  virtuoufly  depends  in  great 
meafure  upon  withflanding  a  prefcnr,  and  perhaps 
fenfual,  gratification,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  diflant 
and  intcUedual  fatisfadion.  Now,  as  perfons  of 
fine  tafte  are  men  of  the  ftrongell  fenfual  appetites, 
it  happens  that  in  balancing  prcfent  and  future, 
thev  art  apt  enough  to  allow  an  unreafonable  ad- 
vantage to  the  former.     On  the  other  hand,  a  more 

phlegmatic 
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phlegmatic  charafler  may,  with  no  greater  felf- 
denial,  allow  the  future  fairer  play.  But  let  us 
wave  the  merely  fenfual  indulgences  j  and  let  us  con- 
lider  the  man  of  tafte  in  regard  to  points  of  meum 
and  tuum  ;  in  regard  to  the  virtues  of  forgivenefs ; 
in  regard  to  charity,  compaflion,  munificence,  and 
magnanimity ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  vote  his  tafte 
the  glorious  triumph  which  it  dcferves. 

There  is  a  kind  of  counter-tafle,  founded  on 
furprize  and  curiofity,  which  maintains  a  fort  of 
rivalfhip  with  the  true ;  and  may  be  exprefled  by  the 
name  Concetto.  Such  is  the  fondnefs  of  fome  perfons 
for  a  knifc'haft  made  from  the  royal- oak,  or  a  tobac- 
co-ftopper  from  a  mulberry-tree  of  Shakefpear's  own 
planting.  It  gratifies  an  empty  curiofity.  Such  is  the 
cafual  refemblance  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Mufes  in 
a  piece  of  agate  ;  a  dog  exprefied  in  feathers,  or  a 
wood-cock  in  mohair.  They  ferve  to  give  furprize. 
But  a  jull  fancy  will  no  more  efteem  a  pi(flure  be- 
caufe  it  proves  to  be  produced  by  fliells,  than  a  wri- 
ter would  prefer  a  pen  bccaufe  a  perfon  made  it 
with  his  toes.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  difHculty  fliould 
not  be  allowed  to  give  a  carting  weight;  nor  a  nee- 
dle be  confidered  as  a  painter's  indrument,  when  he 
is  fo  much  better  furnifhed  with  a  pencil  *. 

T2  Perhaps 

*  Cornelius  Ketel,  born  at  Gonda  in  154S  ;  landed  in  Eng- 
land 1573  ;  fettled  at  Amfteidam  15S1  j  took,  it  into  Jiis  hfad 
to  grow  famous  bv  painting  with  Ijis  fingers  inftend  of  pencils.—- 

Th« 
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Perhaps  no  print,  or  even  painting,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  figure  anfwerable  to  the  idea 
which  poetry  orhillory  has  given  us  of  great  men  :  a 
Cicero,  for  ir.ftancc,  an  Homer,  a  Cato,  or  an  Alex- 
ander. The  fame,  perhaps,  is  true  of  the  grandeur 
of  fome  antient  buildings — And  the  reafon  is,  that 
theeffecls  of  a  pencil  aredifiinfl  and  limited,  where- 
as the  defcriptions  of  the  pen  leave  the  imagination 
room  to  expatiate;  and  Burke  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely obvious,  that  indiflindlnefs  of  out-line  is 
one  fource  of  the  fublime. 

What  an  abfurdity  is  it,  in  framing  even  prints, 
to  fufFer  a  margin  of  white  paper  to  appear  beyond 
the  ground ;  deftroying  half  the  relievo  the  lights 
are  intended  to  produce!  Frames  ought  to  con- 
trafte  with  paintings;  or  to  appear  as  diftind  as 
pofllble  :  for  which  reafon,  frames  of  wood  inlaid, 
or  otherwife  variegated  with  colors,  are  lefs  fuitable 
than  gilt  ones,  which,  exhibiting  an  appearance  of 
metal,  afford  the  beft  contrail  with  color. 

The  peculiar  exprellion  in  fome  portraits  is 
owing  to  the  greater  or  lefs  manifellation  of  the  foul 
in  fome  of  the  features. 

There 

The  whim  took — His  fuecefs  increafed— -His  fingers  appearing 
loo  eal'y  tools,  he  then  undertook  to  paint  with  his  feet.-— See 
H,  Walpole's  Book  of  Painters. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  a  fublime,  and  a  beautiful, 
Jiithe  very  make  of  a  face,  exclufive  of  any  par- 
ticular expreffion  of  the  foul ;  or,  at  leaft,  not  ex- 
prcffive  of  any  other  than  a  tame  difpaflionate  one^ 
We  fee  often  what  the  world  calls  regular  features, 
and  a  good  complexion,  almoft  totally  unanimated 
by  any  difcovery  of  the  temper  or  underftanding, 
Whenever  the  regularity  of  feature,  beauty  of 
complexion,  the  ftrong  expreflion  of  fagacity  and 
generofity,  concur  in  one  face,  the  features  are  ir- 
refiHible. 

But  even  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  fort 
of  fympathy  has  a  prodigious  biafs — Thus  a  pen- 
five  beauty,  with  regular  features  and  complexion, 
will  have  the  preference  with  a  fpeftator  of  the 
penfive  cad ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  foul  appears  to  me  to  difcover  herftlf  moft 
in  the  mouth  and  eyes;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  mouth  feems  the  more  expreffive  of  the  temper, 
and  the  eye  of  the  underftanding. 

I  s  a  portrait,  fuppofing  it  as  like  as  can  be  to  the 
perfon  for  whom  it  is  drawn,  a  more  or  lefs  beautiful 
objedl  than  the  original  face?  I  fhould  think,  a  per- 
fedl  face  muft  be  much  more  pleafing  than  any  re- 
prefentatign  of  it;  and  a  fet  of  ugly  features 
T  3  much 
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much  more  ugly  than  the  moft  exaft  refemblancfi 
that  can  be  drawn  of  them.  Painting  can  do 
much  by  means  of  fhades  ;  but  not  equal  the  force 
of  real  relievo  :  on  which  account,  it  may  be  the 
advantage  of  bad  features  to  have  their  efFedl  di- 
minifhed  ;  but  furely,  never  can  be  the  intereft  of 
good  ones. 

Softness  of  manner  feems  to  be  in  painting, 
what  fmoothnefs  of  fyllables  is  in  language,  afFeft- 
ing  the  fenfe  of  fight  or  hearing,  previous  to  any 
correfpondent  paffion. 

The"  theory  of  agreeable  fenfations"  founds 
them  upon  the  grcateft  adlivity  or  exercife  an  ob- 
je6l  occafions  to  the  fenfes,  without  proceeding  to 
fatigue.  Violent  contrails  are  upon  the  footing  of 
roughnefs  or  inequality. — Harmony  or  fimilitude, 
on  theother  hand,  are  fomewhat  congenial  to  fmooth- 
nefs.— In  other  words,  thefe  two  recommend  them- 
felves  ;  the  one  to  our  love  of  a6lion,  the  other  to 
our  love  of  reft.  A  medium,  therefore,  may  be 
moft  agreeable  to  the  generality. 

A  N  harmony  in  colours  feems  as  requifite,  as  a 
variety  of  lines  feems  neceftary  to  the  pleafure 
we  expeft  fiom  outward  forms.  The  lines,  in- 
deed, fliould  be  well  varied  ;  but  yet  the  oppofite 
fides  of  any  thing  ftiould  ftiew  a  balance,  or  an 
S  appear- 
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appearance  of  equal  quantity,    if  we  would  ftriv« 
to  pleafe  a  well-conllituted  tafte. 

I  T  is  evident  enough  to  me,  tliat  perfons  often 
occur,  who  may  be  faid  to  have  an  ear  to  mufick,  and 
an  eye  for  proportions  in  vifible  objects,  who  never- 
thelefs  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  a  relUh^or  tafte 
for  either.  I  mean,  that  a  perfon  may  diftinguifh 
notes  and  tones  to  a  nicety,  and  yet  not  give  a 
difcerning  choice  to  what  is  preferable  in  mufick. 
The  fame,  in  objedls  of  fight. 

O  N  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  have  a  proper 
feeling  of  beauty  or  harmony,  without  a  power  of 
difcriminating  thofe  notes  and  proportions  on  which 
harmony  and  beauty  fo  fully  depend. 

What  is  faid,  In  a  treatife  lately  publifhed,  for 
beauty's  being  more  common  than  deformity  (and 
feemingly  with  excellent  reafon,)  may  be  alfo  faid 
for  virtue's  beino;  more  common  than  vice. 

Qjj  ERE,  Whether  beauty  do  not  as  much  re- 
quire an  oppofition  of  lines,  as  it  does  an  harmony 
of  colors  i 

The  paflion  for  antiquity,  as  fuch,  feerasin  fora* 

meafure  oppofite  to  the  tafte  for  beauty  or  perfctSion. 

It  is  rather  the  foible  of  a  lazy  and  pufillanimous 

difpofition,  looking  back  and  refting  with  pleafure 

T4  ori 
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on  the  ftcps  by  which  we  have  arrived   thus   far, 
than  the   bold   and   enterprifing  fpirit  of  a  genius,  • 
whofe  ambidon   fires  him  only  to   reach  the  goal. 
Such  as  is  de'.crlbed    (on  another  occafion)  in   the 
zealous  and  ad^ive  charioteer  of  Horace  : 

*' hunc  atque  hunc  fupcrare  laboret. 

"  Inftat  equis  auriga  fuos  vincentibus ;    ilium 
•'  Prateritum  temnens  extremes  inter  euntem.'* 

Again,  the 

*'  Nil  afium  reputans,  fi  quid  reftaret  agendum  ** 
is  the  lead  applicable,  of  any  charadler,  to  a  mere 
antiquarian;  who,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove or  to  excel,  contents  himfelf,  perhaps,  with 
difcovering  the  very  name  of  a  firft  inventor ;  or 
with  tracing  back  an  art  that  is  flourifhing,  to  the 
very  fij  il  fource  of  its  original  deformity. 

I  H  A  V  E  heard  it  claimed  by  adepts  in  mufick, 
that  the  plcafure  it  imparts  to  a  natural  ear,  which 
owes  liitle  or  nothing  to  cultivation,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  to  what  they  feel  themfelves 
from  the  moH  pcrfetSl  compofition — The  ftate  of  the 
quefiion  may  be  beft  explained  by  a  recourfe  to 
objeiSls  that  are  analogous — Is  a  country-fellow  lefs 
ftruck  with  beauty  than  a  philofopher  or  an  anato- 
mift,  who  knows  how  that  beauty  is  produced  ? 
Surely  no.  On  the  other  hand,  an  attention  to  the 
effedl— They.may,  indeed,  feel  a  pleafure  of  an- 
5  other 
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other  fort— The  faculty  of  reafon  may  obtain  feme 
kind  of  balance,  for  what  the  more  fenfiblc  faculty 
of  the  imagination  lofes. 

I  AM  much  inclined  to  fuppofe  our  ideas  of  beauty 
depend  greatly  upon  habit— what  I  mean  is,  up- 
on the  familiarity  with  objefts  which  we  happen  to 
have  feen  fince  we  came  into  the  world. — Our  tafte 
for  uniformity,  fjom  what  we  have  obferved  in  the 
individual  parts  of  nature,  a  man,  a  tree,  a  beall, 
a  bird,  or  infeifl,  &c. — our  talk  for  regularity  from 
what  is  within  our  power  to  obferve  in  the  fevcral 
perfedions  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

A  LANDSKip,  for  inftance,  is  always  irregular, 
and  to  ufe  regularity  in  painting,  or  gardening, 
would  make  our  work  unnatural  and  difagrecable. 
Thus  we  allow  beauty  to  the  diiFerent,  and  alrr.oft 
Oppofite,  proportions  of  all  animals. 

T  H  E  R  E  is,  I  think,  a  beauty  in  fome  forms,  in- 
dependent of  any  ufe  to  which  they  can  be  applied. 
I  know  not  whether  this  may  not  be  refolved  into 
fmoothnefs  of  furface;  with  variety  to  a  certain 
degree,  that  is  comprehcnfible  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

As  to  the  dignity  of  colors,  Caere,  V.'hcrher 
thofe  that  affeft  the  eye  molt  forcibly,  for  inllance, 
fcarlet,  may  not  claim  the  firfl:  place;  allowing  their 

beauty 
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beauty  to  cloy  fooneft  ;  and  other  colors,  the  next, 
according  to  their  impulfe;  allowing  them  to  pro- 
duce a  more  durable  pleafure? 

I  T  may  be  convenient  to  divide  beauty  into  the 
abfolute  and  relative.  Abfolute  is  that  above- 
mentioned.  Relative  is  that  by  which  an  objeft 
pleafes,  through  the  relation  it  bears  to  fome  other. 

Our  tafte  of  beauty  is,  perhaps,  compounded 
cf  all  the  ideas  that  have  entered  the  imagination 
from  our  birth.  This  feems  to  occafion  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  that  prevail  concerning  it.  For  in- 
ftance,  a  foreign  eye  efteems  thofe  features  and 
drefTes  handfome,  which  we  think  deformed. 

I  s  it  not  then  likely  that  thofe  who  have  feen  moft 
objeds,  throughout  the  univerfe,  *'  ceteris  pari- 
"  bus,'*  will  be  the  moft  impartial  judges :  becaufe 
they  will  judge  trueft  of  the  general  proportion 
which  was  intended  by  the  Creator  ;   and  is  beft. 

The  beauty  of  moft  objefls  is  partly  of  the  ab- 
folute and  partly  of  the  relative  kind.  A  Corin- 
thian pillar  has  fome  beauty  dependent  on  it*s  va- 
riety and  fmoothnefs :  which  I  would  call  abfolute  ; 
it  has  alfo  a  relative  beauty,  dependent  on  its  taper- 
Yiefs  and  foliage;  which,  authors  fay,  was  firft  copied 
from  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  the  ftiapc  of  a  tree. 

Uniformity 
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Uniformity  (hould,  perhaps,  be  added  as  an- 
other fource  of  abfolute  beauty  (when  it  appears  in 
one  fingle  objctft.)  I  do  not  know  any  other  reafon, 
but  that  it  renders  the  whole  more  eafily  compre- 
hended. It  feems  that  nature  herfelf  confiders  it 
as  beauty,  as  the  external  parts  of  the  human  frame 
are  made  uniform  to  pleafe  the  fight;  which  it 
rarely  the  cafe  of  the  internal,  that  are  not  feen. 

HuTCHiNsoM  determines  abfolute  beauty  to  de- 
pend on  this,  and  on  variety  ;  and  fays  it  is  in  a 
compound  ratio  of  both.  Thus  an  odlagon  excel* 
a  fquare;  and  a  fquare,  a  figure  of  unequal  lides  : 
but  carry  variety  to  an  extreme,  and  it  lofes  it's  ef- 
fedl.  For  inllance,  multiply  the  number  of  angles 
till  the  mind  lofes  the  uniformity  of  parts,  and  the 
figure  is  lefs  pleafing ;  or,  as  it  approaches  nearer 
to  a  round,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  robbed  of  it's  va- 
riety. 

But,  amidft  all  thefe  eulogiums  of  variety,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  novelty  fometimes  requires 
a  little  abatement.  I  mean,  that  fome  degiee  of 
familiarity  introduces  a  difcoveiy  of  relative  beauty, 
more  than  adequate  to  the  bloom  of  novelty. — This 
is,  now  and  then,  obvious  in  the  features  of  a  face, 
the  air  of  fome  tunes,  and  the  flavor  of  fome  difhes, 
Jn  ihort,    it  re<^uires   fome  familiarity  to  become 

aequauited 
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acquaintf  cJ  with  the  relation  that  parts  bear  unto  the 
wljole,  01  one  otje<^t  to  another. 

Variety,  in  the  fame  objeft,  where  the  beauty 
does  ivo:  depend  on  imitation  (which  is  the  cafe 
In  foliage,  buftos,  baflb-relievos,  painting,)  requires 
uniformity.  For  inftance,  an  odagon  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  a  figure  of  unequal  fides;  which  i« 
at  once  various  and  difagreeable. 
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THE  Leafowes  is  fituate  In  the  parifh  of  Hales 
Owen,  a  fmall  market  town,  in  the  county 
of  Salop  ;  but  furronnded  by  other  counties,  and 
thirty  miles  from  Shrewfbury,  as  it  is  near  ten  to  the 
borders  of  Shropfhire.  Though  a  paternal  eftate,  it 
was  never  diftinguilhed  for  any  peculiar  beauties  till 
the  time  of  it's  late  owner.     ?t  was  referved  for  a 

perfon 

•  The  following  defcription  was  intended  to  give  a  friend  fomi 
idea  of  the  Leafowes— which  having  been  fo  juftly  admired  by 
perfons  of  the  beft  tafte,  and  celebrated  by  the  Mufe  of  fuch  an 
original  genius  as  Mr.  Sheiiftone  j  it  is  hoped,  the  public  will 
not  be  difpleaf-d  with  this  flight  attempt  to  perpetuate  thofii 
beauties,  which  time,  or  the  difierent  tafie  of  fome  future  pcilef- 
for,  may  deflroy. 
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perfon  of  his  ingenuity  both  to  difcover  and  improve 
them;  which  he  has  done  fo  cfFed^ually,  that  it  is 
row  confidered  as  amongft  the  principal  of  thofe  de- 
lightful fcenes,  which  perfons  of  tafte,  in  the  pre- 
fent  age,  are  defirous  to  fee.  Far  from  violating  it's 
natural  beauties,  Mr.  Shenftone's  only  ftudy  was  to 
give  them  their  full  ciFedl.  And  although  the  form  in 
which  things  now  appear  be  indeed  the  confequence 
of  much  thought  and  labor,  yet  the  hand  of  art  is  no 
way  vifible  either  in  the  fliape  of  ground,  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  trees,  or  (which  are  here  fo  numerous  and 
firiking)  tlie  romantic  fall  of  his  cafcadcs. 

But  I  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  de- 
fcription.  About  half  a  mile  fiiort  of  Hales  Owen,  in 
your  way  from  Birmingham  to  Cewdley,  you  quit  the 
great  road  (at  N°  i.)  and  turn  into  a  green  lane  on 
the  left  hand,  where,  defcending  in  a  winding  man- 
ner to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  finely  fliaded, 
the  firft  objed  that  occurs  is  a  kind  of  ruinated  wall, 
and  a  fmall  gate,  within  an  arch,  infcribed,  "  The 
Priory  Gate"  (N"  2.)  Here,  it  feems,  the  company 
fliould  properly  begin  their  walk ;  but  generally 
chufe  to  go  up  with  their  horfcs  or  equigage  to  the 
houfe  (N°  2 ;)  from  whence  returning,  they  de- 
fcend  back  into  the  valley.  Faffing  through  a  fmall 
gatcfN''  3  )  at  the  bottom  of  the  fine  fwelling  lawn 
that  furrounds  the  houfe,  you  enter  upon  a  winding 
path,  with  a  piece  of  water  on  your  right.  The  paih 
and  water,  over-lhadowed  with  trees  that  grow  upon 

the 
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the  flopes  of  this  narrow  dingle,  render  the  fcene  at 
once  cool,  gloomy,  folemn,  and  fequeftered  ;  and 
form  fo  ftriking  a  contraft  to  the  lively  fcene  you 
have  juft  left,  that  you  feem  all  on  a  fudden  landed 
in  a  fubttrraneous  kind  of  region.  Winding  for- 
ward down  the  valley,  you  pafs  befide  a  fmall 
(N°  ^)  roothoufe,  where  on  a  tablet  are  thefe 
lines : 

**  Here  in  cool  grot,  and  mofly  cell, 

*'  We  rural  fays  and  faeries  dwell  j 

"  Tho'  rar-tly  feen  by  mortal  eye, 

*•  When  the  pale  moon,  afcending  high, 

**  Darts  thro'  yon  lines  her  quivering  beams, 

*•  Wefrilk  it  near  thefe  cryftal  llreams. 

'*  Her  beams,  refieded  from  the  wave, 
*'  AiFord  the  light  our  revels  crave; 
**  The  turf,  with  daifies  broider'd  o'er, 
*'  Exceeds,  we  wot,  the  Parian  floor ; 
«'  Nor  yet  for  artful  ftrains  we  call, 
**  But  liften  to  the  water's  fall. 

*'  Would  you  then  tafte  our  tranquil  fcene 

*•  Be  fure  your  bofoms  be  ferene  ; 

*'  Devoid  of  hate,  devoid  of  ftrife, 

*•  Devoid  of  all  that  poifons  life  : 

**  And  much  it  'vails  you  in  their  place, 

*•  To  graft  the  love  of  human  race. 

\''0L.ir,  U  ?♦  And 
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"  And  tread  with  awe  thefe  favour'd  bowers, 

«<  Nor  wound  the  fhrubs,  nor  bruife  the  flowers  f 

*'  So  may  your  path  with  fweets  abound  ! 

**  So  may  your  couch  with  reft  be  crown'd  ? 

**  But  harm  betide  the  wayward  fwain, 

**  Who  dares  our  hallow'd  haunts  profane !" 

These  fentiments  correfpond  as  well  as  poflibTe 
with  the  ideas  we  form  of  the  abode  of  fairies  ;  and 
appearing  deep  in  this  romantic  valley,  ferve  to  keep 
alive  fuch  enthufiaftic  images  while  this  fort  of  fcene 
continues. 

You  now  pafs  through  The  Priory  (N*"  5)  Gate 
before-mentioned,  and  are  admitted  into  a  part  of 
the  valley  fomewhat  difFerent  from  the  former  ;  tall 
trees,  high  irregular  ground,  and  rugged  fears.  The 
right  prefents  you  with,  perhaps,  the  moft  natural, 
if  not  the  moft  ftriking,  of  the  many  cafcades  here 
found:  the  left,  with  a  floping  grove  of  oaks;  and 
the  center,  with  a  pretty  circular  landfkip  appearing 
through  the  trees,  of  which  Hales  Owen  fteeple,  and 
other  objedls  at  a  dlftance,  form  an  interefting  part. 
The  (N°  6)  feat  beneath  the  ruinated  wall  has  thefe 
lines  of  Virgil  infcribed,  fuiting  well  with  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  Mr.  Shenftone's  late  fttuation : 


Lucis  habit  am  us  opacis. 


Riparumque  tores  et  prata  recentia  nvis 
Incolimus." 
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Vou  now  proceed  a  few  paces  down  the  valley  to 
another  bench,  where  you  have  tiiis  cafcade  in  front, 
which,  together  with  the  internal  arch  and  other 
jippendages,  make  a  pretty  irregnlar  piflure.  I  mud 
obferve  once  for  all,  that  a  number  of  thefe  extem- 
pore benches  (tv.'o  ilumps  with  a  tranvcrfe  hoard) 
feem  chiefly  intended  as  hints  to  fpeflators,  lefHn 
paffing  curforily  thro'  the  farm  they  nrlght  fufFer  any 
of  that  immenfe  variety  the  place  farniflies,  to  efcapp 
their  notice.  The  ilream  attending  us,  with  it'g 
agreeable  murmurs,  as  we  dcfccnd  along  this  pleafin? 
valley,  we  come  ne:a  to  a  (N'  7)  fmall  feat,  where 
we  have  a  floping  grove  upon  the  right,  and  on  the 
left  a  ftriking  vifta  to  the  ileeple  of  Hales  Owen, 
which  is  here  feen  in  a  new  light.  We  novv'  defcend 
Farther  down  this  fliady  and  fequeltered  valley,  ac- 
companied on  the  right  by  the  fame  brawlino-  rivulet 
running  over  pebbles,  till  it  empties  it's  felf  into  a 
fine  piece  of  (N"  8)  water  at  the  bottom.  The  path 
here  winding  to  the  left,  conforms  to  the  water  be- 
fore-mentioned ;  running  round  the  foot  of  a  Tnall 
hill,  and  accompanying  this  fenii-circuhr  lake  into 
another  winding  valley,  fomewhat  more  open,  and 
not  lefspleafmg  than  the  form.er.  However,  before 
we  enter  this,  it  v.ill  be  proper  to  mention  a  feat 
about  the  center  of  this  water  fcene,  where  the  ends 
of  this  are  loft  in  the  two  valleys  on  each  fide  ;  and 
in  front  it  is  inviilbly  connefled  Vt'ith  another  piece 
"       U  2  of 
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of  water,  of  about  twenty  acres,  open  to  Mr.  Sheit- 
Jlone,  but  not  his  property.  This  laft  was  a  perform- 
ance of  the  monks,  and  part  of  a  prodigious  chain 
of  fi(h-ponds  that  belonged  to  Hales  Abbey.  The 
back  ground  of  this  fcene  is  very  beautiful,  and  ex- 
hibits a  pifture  of  villages  and  varied  ground,  finely 
held  up  to  the  eye. 

I  SPEAK  of  all  this  as  already  iiniflied  ;  but, 
through  fome  misfortune  in  the  mound  that  pounds 
up  the  water,  it  is  not  compleated. 

We  now  leave  the  (N^  9)  Priory  upon  the  left, 
which  is  not  meant  for  an  objeft  here,  and  wind 
along  into  the  other  valley.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  the  judgment  which  formed  this  piece 
of  water;  for,  although  it  be  not  very  large,  yet,  as 
it  is  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  three  vallies,  in 
which  two  of  the  ends  are  hid,  and  in  the  third  it 
feems  to  join  with  the  large  extent  of  v.'ater  below, 
it  is,  to  all  appearance,  unbounded.  1  muft  confefs 
I  never  faw  a  more  natural  bed  for  water,  or  any 
kind  of  lake  thatpleafed  me  betier.  But  it  may  be 
right  to  mention,  that  this  water,  in  it's  full  extent, 
has  a  yet  more  important  eiFefl  from  Mr.  Shenftone's 
houfe,  where  it  is  feen  to  a  great  advantage.  We 
now,  by  a  pleafing  ferpentine  walk,  enter  a  narrow 
glade  in  the  valley,  the  flopes  on  each  fide  finely 

covered 
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tavered  with  oaks  and  beeches,  on  the  left  of  which 
is  a  (N°  10)  common  bench,  which  affords  a  reti- 
ring place  fecluded  from  every  eye,  and  a  fhort  re- 
fpite,  during  which  the  eye  repofeson  a  fine  amphi- 
theatre of  wood  and  thicket. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  (N°  1 1 }  feat  beneath  a  pro- 
digioufly  fine  canopy  of  fpreading  oak,  on  the  back 
of  which  is  this  inicription, 

**  Hue  ades,  O  Meliboee  !  caper  tibi  falvus  et 

"  hcedi  ; 
*'  Et  fi  quid  ceffare  potes,  requiefce  fub  umbra." 

The  picture  before  it  h  that  of  a  beautiful  home 
fcene  ;  a  fmall  lawn  of  well-varied  ground,  encom- 
paffed  with  hills  and  well-grown  oaks,  and  ernbel- 
lifned  with  a  caft  of  the  piping  Faunus,  amid  trees 
and  (hrubs  on  a  flope  upon  the  left ;  and  on  the 
right,  and  nearer  the  eye,  with  an  urn  thus  infcribed  : 

"    INGENIO   ET    AMICITIAE 
**    GVJLIELMI    SOMERVILLE." 

And  on  the  oppofite  Me, 

*'    G.   S.  POSVIT, 

*'  Debita  fpargens  lacrima  favillam 

"  Vatis  amici.'* 

U3  Th« 
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The  fcene  is  enclofed  on  all  fides  by  trees ;  in  the? 
middle  only  there  is  an  opening,  where  the  lawn  is; 
continued  and  winds  out  of  fight. 

He  RE  entering  a  (N°n)  gate,  you  are  led  through 
a  thicket  of  many  fort  of  willows,  into  a  large  root- 
houfe,  infcribed  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Stamford.    Ic  feems,  that  worthy  peer  was  prefent  at 
the  firfl:  opening  of  the  cafcade  (N°  iz)  which  is  the 
principal  objedl  from  the  rootdioufe,  where  the  eye 
is  prefented  with  a  fairy  vifion,  confifting  of  an  irre- 
gular and  romantic  fall  of  water,  very  unufual,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  continuity  ;  and  a  very 
flriking  fcene  it  airords.     Other  cafcades  may  pof- 
fibly  have  the  advantage  of  a  greater  defcent  and  a 
larger  torrent  j  but  a  more  wild  and  romantic  appear- 
ance of  water,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftriclly  natural, 
13  what  1  never  fav/  in  any  place  whatever.     This 
fcene,  though  comparatively  fm.all,  is  yet  aggrandized 
with  fo  much  art,  that  we  forget  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter which  flows  through  this  clofe  and  overfliaded 
valley ;  and  are  fo  much  tranfported  with  the  intricacy 
of  fcene,  and  the  concealed  height  from  v/hence  it 
flows,  that  we,  without  refledlion,  add  the  idea  of 
magnificence  to  that  of  beauty.   In  fiiort,  it  is  not  but 
upon  reficftion  that  we  find  the  ftream  is  not  aNia- 
«^ara,  but  rather  a  waterfall  in  miniature  ;  and  that 
the  fame  artifice,  upon  a  large  fcale,  were  there  large 

trees 
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trees  inftead  of  fmall  ones,  and  a  river  inflead  of  a 
rill,  would  be  capable  of  forming  a  fcene  that 
would  exceed  the  utmoft  of  our  ideas.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  longer  upon  this  inimitable  fcene ;  thofe  who 
would  admire  it  properly  muft  view  it,  as  furely  as 
thofe  that  view  it  muft  admire  it  beyond  almoft  any 
thing  they  ever  faw. 

Proceeding  on  the  right-hand  path,  the  next 
feat  affords  a  fcene  of  what  Mr.  Shenftone  ufed  to 
call  his  forefl  ground,  confifling  of  wild  green  flopes 
peeping  through  dingle,  or  irregular  groupes  of 
trees,  a  confufed  mu<ture  of  favage  and  cultivated 
ground,  held  up  to  the  eye,  and  forming  a  landfkip 
fit  for  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rofa. 

WiNDiN-G  on  befide  this  lawn,  which  is  over- 
arched with  fpreading  trees,  the  eye  catches  at  in- 
tervals, over  an  intermediate  hill,  the  fpire  of  Hales 
church,  forming  here  a  perfed  Obelifk — the  urn  to 
Mf.  Somerville,  &c.  And  now  paffing  through  a 
kind  of  thicket,  we  arrive  at  a  (N"  13)  natural 
bower  of  almoft  circular  oaks,  infcribed  in  the  man- 
5ier  following .: 

"  To  Mr.  DoDSLEV, 

«'  Come  then,  my  friend,  thy  fylvan  tafte  difplay, 
•*  Come  hear  thy  Faunus  tune  his  ruftic  lay  j 

U  4  «  Ah, 
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**  Ah,  rather  come,  and  in  thefe  delis  difown 
**  The  care  of  other  Ilrains,  and  tune  thine  own.'* 

On  the  bank  above  it,  amid  the  fore-mentioned 
flirubs,  is  a  ftatue  of  the  piping  (N°i4)  fawn,  which 
not  only  embelliflies  this  fcene,  but  is  alfo  feen  from 
the  court  before  the  houfe,  and  from  other  places. 
It  is  furrounded  by  venerable  oaks,  and  very  happily 
fituated.  From  this  bower  alfo  you  look  down 
upon  the  fore-mentioned  irregular  ground  fhut  up 
with  trees  on  all  fides,  except  fome  few  openings  to 
the  more  pleafing  parts  of  this  grotefque  and  hilly 
country.  The  next  little  (N"  15)  bench  affords  the 
firft,  but,  not  moil  llriking,  view  of  the  Priory.  It 
is  indeed  a  fniall  building  ;  but  (een  as  it  is  beneath 
trees,  and  it's  extremity  alfo  hid  by  the  fame,  it  has 
in  fome  fort  the  dignity  and  folemii  appearance  of  a 
larger  edifice. 

Passing  through  a  gate,  we  enter  a  fmall  open 
grove,  where  the  fiifl  feat  we  find  affords  a  pifturefque 
view,  through  trees,  of  a  clump  of  oaks  at  a  diilance, 
over-fliadowing  a  little  cottage  upon  a  green  hill. 
We  thence  immediately  enter  a  perfed:  dome  or  cir- 
cular temple  of  magnificent  beeches,  in  the  center 
of  which  it  was  intended  to  place  an  antique  altar, 
or  a  ftatue  of  Pan.  The  path,  ferpentizlng  through 
this  open  grove,  leads  us  by  an  eafy  afcent  to  a 
(N®  16)  fmall  bench  with  this  motto, 

"  Me 
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**  Me  gelldum  nemus 
Nympharumqu  e  leves  cum  fatyris  chori 

**  Secernant  populo.'*  Hor. 


which  alludes  to  the  retired  fituation  of  the  grove. 
There  is  alTo  feen,  through  an  opening  to  the  left,  a 
pleafing  landfkip  of  a  diftant  hill,  with  a  whited 
farm-houfe  upon  the  fummit ;  and  to  the  right  hand 
a  beautiful  round  Hope,  crowned  with  a  clump  of 
large  firs,  with  a  pyramidal  feat  on  it's  center;  to 
which,  after  no  long  walk,  the  path  condufts  us. 

But  we  firfl  come  to  another  view  of  the  Priory, 
more  advantageous,  and  at  a  better  diftance,  to  which 
the  eye  is  led  down  a  green  flope,  through  a  fccnery 
of  tall  oaks,  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner  j  the  grove 
we  have  jufl:  part  on  one  fide,  and  a  hill  of  trees  and 
thicket  on  the  other,  condudling  the  eye  to  a  nar- 
row opening  through  which  it  appears. 

We  now  afcend  to  a  (N^  17)  fmall  bench, 
where  the  circumjacent  country  begins  to  open; 
in  particular  a  glafs-houfe  appears  between  two  large 
clumps  of  trees,  at  about  the  dillance  of  four  miles  ; 
the  glafs-hcufes  in  this  country  not  ill  rcfembiing  a 
dlUant  pyramid.  Afcending  to  the  next  feat,  which 
4  k 
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is  in  the  Gothick  form,  the  fcene  grows  more  and 
more  extended  ;  woods  and  lawns,  hills  and  vallies, 
thicket  and  plain, Nagreeably  intermingled.  On  the 
back  of  his  feat  is  the  following  infcriplion,  whick 
the  author  told  me  that  he  chofe  to  fix  here,  to  fup- 
ply  what  he  thought  fome  want  of  life  in  this  part 
of  the  farm,  and  to  keep  up  the  fpecflator's  attentioa 
♦ill  he  came  to  fcale  the  hill  beyond. 

INSCRIPTION. 

*  Shepherd,  would'll  thou  here  obtaia 

*  Pleafure  unalloy'd  with  pain  ? 
«  Joy  that  fuits  the  rural  fphere  ? 

*  Gentle  fliepherd,  lend  an  ear. 

*  Learn  to  relifh  calne  delight, 

*  Verdant  vales  and  fountains  bright; 

*  Trees  that  nod  on  floping  hills, 

*  Caves  that  echo  tinkling  rills. 

*  If  thou  can'ft  no  charm  difclof* 

*  In  the  fimpleft  bud  that  blows  j 

*  Go,  forfake  thy  plain  and  fold, 

*  Join  the  crowd,  and  toil  for  gold. 

*  Tranquil  pleafures  never  cloy ; 
"  Banilh  each  tumultuous  joy  : 

*  All  but  for  love — for  love  infpir«« 

*  Fonder  wifhcj,  warmer  firee. 
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*  Love  and  all  it's  joys  be  thine— 

*  Yet,  ere  thou  the  reins  relign, 

*  Hear  what  Rcafon  fcems  to  fay, 

*  Hear  attentive,  and  obey. 

**  Crimfon  leaves  the  rofe  adorn, 
**  But  beneath  'em  lurks  a  thorn; 
*'  Fair  and  flow'ry  is  the  brake, 
"  Yet  it  hides  the  vengeful  fnake. 

*'  Think  not  fhe,  whofe  empty  pride 
"  Dares  the  fleecy  garb  deride, 
"  Think  not  Ihe,  who,  light  and  vaiiT, 
"  Scorns  the  flieep,  can  love  the  fwain. 

"  Artlefs  deed  and  fimple  drefs 
*'  Maik  the  chofen  fhepherdefs  j 
*'  Thoughts  by  decency  controul'd, 
5*  Well  conceiv'd,  and  freely  told. 

**  Senfe,  that  fliuns  each  confcious  air, 

"  Wit,  that  falls  ere  well  aware  j 

*'  Generous  pity,  prone  to  figh 

"  If  her  kid  or  lamkin  die. 

*'  Let  not  lucre,  let  not  pride, 
**  Draw  thee  from  fuch  charms  afide  j 
"  Have  not  thofe  their  proper  fpherc  ? 
**  Gentler  paflions  triumph  here. 

*'  See, 
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*'  See,  to  fweeten  thy  repofe, 
*'  The  bloflbm  buds,  the  fountain  flows  ; 
*•  Lo  !  to  crown  thy  healthful  board, 
«*  All  that  milk  and  fruits  afford. 

**  Seek  no  more— the  reft  is  vain  ; 
"  Pleafure  ending  foon  in  pain  : 
*•  Anguiili  lightly  gilded  o'er: 
"  Cloie  thy  wifli,  and  feek  no  more." 

AxD  now  pading  through  a  wicket,  the  path 
winds  up  tlie  back  part  of  a  circular  green  hill, 
diicovering  little  of  the  country  till  you  enter  a 
clump  of  ftately  firs  upon  tht  fummit.  Over- 
arched by  thefe  firs  is  an  odagonal  (N°  18)  feat, 
the  back  of  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  form 
a  table  or  pedellal  for  a  bowl  or  goblet,  thus 
infcribed — 

*'  To  all  friends  round  the  Wrdcin  !'* 

This  facetious  infcripion,  being  an  old  Shropfhire 
health,  is  a  commemoration  of  his  country  friends, 
from  which  this  part  of  Shropfliire  is  divided.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  V/rekin,  that  large  and  venerable 
hill,  appears  full  in  front  at  the  diftance  of  about 
thirty  miles. 


T»B 
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The  fccne  is  a  very  fine  one,  divided  by  the 
firs  into  feverd  copartments,  each  anfwering  to 
the  odtagonal  feat  in  the  center,  to  each  of  which 
is  allotted  a  competent  number  of  ftriking  objedts 
to  make  a  complete  pifture.  A  long  ferpentine 
ftream  waHies  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  is  loft  be- 
hind trees  at  one  end  and  a  bridge  thrown  over  at 
the  other.  Over  this  the  eye  is  carried  from  very 
romantic  home  fcenes  to  very  beautiful  ones  at  a 
diftance.  It  is  impofiible  to  give  an  idea  of  that 
immenfe  variety,  that  fine  configuration  of  parts, 
which  engage  our  attention  from  this  place.  In 
one  of  the  compartments  you  have  a  fimple  fcene 
©f  a  cottage,  and  a  road  winding  behind  a  farm- 
houfe  half  covered  with  trees  upon  the  top  of 
fome  wild  floping  ground  ;  and  in  another  view 
of  the  town,  appearing  from  hence  as  upon  the 
(helving  banks  of  a  large  piece  of  water  in  the  flat. 
Sufiice  it  to  fay,  that  the  hill  and  vale,  plain  and 
woodland,  villages  and  fingle  houfes,  blue  diftant 
mountains  that  fkirt  the  horizon,  and  green  hills 
romantically  jumbled,  that  form  the  intermediate 
ground,  make  this  fpot  more  than  commonly  ftrik- 
ing— nor  is  there  to  be  feen  an  acre  of  level  ground 
through  the  large  extent  to  which  the  eye  is  car- 
ried. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  path  winds  on  betwixt  two  fmall 
benches,  each  of  which  exhibits  a  pleafing  land- 
fliip,  which  cannot  efcape  the  eye  of  a  con- 
noifleur. 

Here  we  wind  through  a  (N^  T9)  fmall  thicket* 
and  foon  enter  a  cavity  in  the  hill,  filled  with  trees, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  feat,  from  whence  is  dif- 
covered,  gleaming  acrofs  the  trees,  a  confiderable 
length  of  the  ferpentine  flream  before-mentioned, 
running  under  a  flight  ruflic  bridge  to  the  right. 
■Hence  we  afcend  in  a  kind  of  Gothic  (N'  20)  alcove, 
•looking  down  a  flopc,  fided  with  large  oal's  and  tall 
beeches,  which  together  over  arch  the  fccne.  On 
the  back  of  this  building  is   found    the   follow- 
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INSCRIPTION, 

•*  O  YOU  that  bathe  in  courtly  blyfTe, 
"  Or  toyle  in  fortune's  giddy  fphearc; 

•*  Do  not  too  rafhiy  deeme  amyfle 
**  Of  him,  that  bydes  contented  here. 

**  Nor  yet  difdeigne  the  rufliet  ftoale, 

*'  Which  o'er  each  careleffe  lymbe  he  flyngs  : 

*'  Nor  yet  deryde  the  beechen  bowle, 

*♦  In  whyche  he  quaffs  the  lympid  fprings. 

*'  Forgive  him,  if  at  eve  or  dawne, 
"  Devoidc  of  worldlye  cark  he  ftray  : 

•*  Or  all  befide  fome  flowerye  lavvne, 
*'  He  wafte  his  inoffenfive  daye. 

•*  So  may  he  pardonne  fraud  and  ftrife, 

**  If  fuch  in  courtlye  haunt  he  fee  : 
•*  For  faults  there  beene  in  bufye  life, 

*«  From  whiche  thefe  peaceful  glennes  are  free.** 

Below  this  alcove  is  a  large  floping  lawn,  finely 
bounded,  croffed  by  the  fcrpentine  water  before-men- 
tioned, and  interfperfed  with  fingie,  or  clumps  of 
oaks  at  agreeable  diftances.  Further  on,  the  fcene  is 
finely  varied ;  the  hills  rifing  and  falling  towards  the 

oppofit* 
I 
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oppofite  concavities,  by  the  fide  of  a  long  winding 
vale,  with  the  moft  graceful  confufion.  imong  other 
fcenes  that  form  this  landfkip,  a  fine  hanging  wood, 
backed  and  contralled  with  a  wild  heath,  interfeded 
with  crofs  roads,  is  a  very  confiderable  objedl.  Near 
adjoining  to  this,  is  a  feat,  from  whence  the  water 
is  feen  to  advantage  in  many  different  flages  of  it's 
progrefs ;  or  where  (as  a  poetical  friend  once  ob- 
ferved)  the  proprietor  has  taken  the  Naiaa  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  an  irregular  dance  into  the 
valley. 

Proceeding  hence  through  a  (N"  21)  wicket, 
we  enter  upon  another  lawn,  beyond  which  is  a  new 
theatre  of  wild  fhaggy  precipices,  hanging  coppice 
ground,  and  fmooth  round  hills  between,  being  not 
only  different,  but  even  of  an  oppofite  charader  to 
the  ground  from  which  we  paffed.  Walking  along 
the  head  of  this  lawn,  we  come  to  a  (N°  22)  feat 
under  a  fpreading  beech,  with  this 

INSCRIPTION. 

♦*  Hoc  erat  in  votis :  modus  agri  non  Ita  magnus, 
•*  Hortus  ubi,  et  tefto  vicinus  jugis  aquce  fons, 
"  Et  paulum  fylvae  fuper  his  foret.     Auftius  atque 
«•  Dii  melius  fccere" — ■  ■    — 

In  the  center  of  the  hanging  lawn  before  you,  Is 
difcovcred  the  houfe,  half  hid  with  trees  and  bufhes. 

A  little 
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A  little  hanging  wood,  and  apiece  of  winding  water, 
iflues  through  a  noble  clump  of  large  oaks  and  fpread- 
ing  beeches.  At  the  diftance  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  Lord  Stamford's  grounds  appear  ;  and  be- 
yond thefe  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shroplhire.  The  fcene 
here  confifts  of  admirably-varied  ground,  and  is,  I 
think,  a  very  fine  one.  Hence  paffing  ftill  a-long 
the  top  of  the  lawn,  we  crofs  another  gate,  and  be- 
hind the  fence  begin  to  defcend  Into  the  valley. 
About  half  way  down  It  is  a  (N"*  23)  fmall  bench, 
which  throws  the  eye  upon  a  near  fcene  of  hanging 
woods  and  Ihaggy  wild  declivities,  Intermixt  with 
fmooth  green  flopes  and  fcenes  of  cultivation. 

We  now  return  again  Into  the  great  lawn  at  bot- 
tom, and  foon  come  to  a  (N°  24)  feat,  which  gives 
a  nearer  view  of  the  water  before-mentioned,  between 
the  trunks  of  high  over- fhadowing  oaks  and  beeches  ; 
beyond  which  the  winding  line  of  trees  Is  continued 
down  the  valley  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  at  a  dif- 
tance, the  top  of  Clent  hill  appears,  and  the  houfe 
upon  a  fwell,  amidfl  trees  and  bufhes.  In  the  center, 
the  eye  is  carried  by  a  fideling  view  down  a  length 
of  lawn,  till  it  refts  upon  the  town  and  fpire  of 
Hales,  with  fome  pidurefque  and  beautiful  ground 
fifing  behind  it. 

Somewhat  out  of  the  path,  and  In  the  center  of 
a  noble  clump  of  ftately  beeches.  Is  a  {N°  25)  feat 
infcrlbed  to  Mr.  Spence  In  thefe  words : 

Vol.  II.  X  ;(?jEFHO 
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lOSEPHO   SPENCK, 

EXIMIO   NOSTRO  CRITONI  ; 

CVI   DICARI  VELLET 

MVSARVVM  OMNIVM   ET  GRATIARVM  CHOR.VI, 

DIftAT   AMICITIA. 

MDCCLVIII. 

We  now,  through  a  fmall  gate,  enter  what  is 
called  the  Lover's  (N°  26)  Walk,  and  proceed  im- 
mediately to  a  feat  where  the  water  is  feen  very  ad- 
vantageoufly  at  full  length ;  which,  though  no« 
large,  is  fo  agreeably  (haped,  and  has  it's  bounds  fo 
well  concealed,  that  the  beholder  may  receive  kfs 
pleafure  from  many  lakes  of  greater  extent.  The 
margin  on  one  fide  is  fringed  with  alders,  the 
other  is  over-hung  with  moll  llately  oaks  and 
"beeches  ;  and  the  middle  beyond  the  water  prefents 
the  Hales  Owen  fcene,  with  a  groupe  of  houfes  od 
the  flope  behind,  and  the  horizon  well  fringed  with 
the  wood.  Now  winding  a  few  paces  round  the 
margin  of  the  water,  we  come  to  another  fniall 
bench,  which  prefents  the  former  fcene  fomewhat 
varied,  with  the  addition  of  a  whited  village  among 
trees  upon  a  hill :  Proceeding  on,  we  enter  the 
pleafmg  gloom  of  this  agreeable  walk,  and  come  to 
a  (N°  27)  bench  beneath  a  fpreading  beech  that 
over-hangs  both  walk  and  water,  which  has  bcea 
called  the  Aflignation  feat,  and  has  this  infcriptioa 
©n  the  back  of  it. 

<*  Nerinr 
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*•  Nerlne  Galatea  !  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hybls, 

"  Candidior  cygnis,  hedera  formofior  alba! 

*'  Cum  primum  palli  repetent  prasfepia  tauri, 

"  Si  qua  tui  Corydonis  habet  te  cura,  venlto." 

Here  the  path  begins  gradually  to  afcend  beneath 
a  depth  of  fiiade,  by  the  fide  of  which  is  a  fmall 
bubbling  rill,  either  forming  little  peninfula's,  rol- 
ling over  pebbles,  or  falling  down  fmall  cafcades,  all 
under  cover,  and  taught  to  murmur  very  agreeably. 
This  very  foft  and  penfive  Icene^  very  properly  ftiled 
the  Lover's  Walk,  is  terminated  with  an  ornamented 
(N°  28)  urn,  infcribed  to  Mifs  Dolman,  a  beautiful 
and  amiable  relation  of  Mr.  Shenftone's,  who  died 
of  the  fmall-pox,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in 
the  following  words  on  one  fide  : 

PERAMABILI   SUAE   CONSOBRINAE 
M.  D. 

On  the  other  fide : 

AH    MARIA 

PVELLARUM    ELEGANTISSIMA, 

AH    FLORE  VENVSTATIS   ABREPTA, 

VALE   ! 

HEV  QtiANTO   MINUS   EST 

CVM   RELiqyiS   VERSARI, 

QVAM    TV!  . 

MEMINISSE  ! 

Xz  The 
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The  afcent  from  hence  winds  fomewhat  more 
fleeply  to  another  (N°  29)  feat,  where  the  eye  is 
thrown  over  a  rough  fcene  of  broken  and  furzy 
ground  ;  upon  a  piece  of  water  in  the  flat,  whofe 
extremities  are  hid  behind  trees  and  fluubs,  amongfl 
which  the  houfe  appears,  and  makes  upon  the  whole 
no  unplealing  picture.  The  path  flill  winds  under 
cover  up  the  hill,  the  fteep  declivity  of  which  is 
fomewhat  eafed  by  the  ferpentine  fweep  of  it,  till 
we  come  to  a  fmall  bench  with  this  line  from  Pope's 
Eloifa  J 

*'  Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  !" 

The  opening  before  it  prefents  a  folitary  fcene  of 
trees,  thickets,  and  precipice,  and  terminates  upon 
a  green  hill,  with  a  clump  of  firs  on  the  top  of  it. 

V\^E  now  find  the  great  ufe  as  well  as  beauty  of 
the  ferpentine  path  in  climbing  up  this  wood.  The 
firft  feat  of  which,  alluding  to  the  rural  fcene  before 
it,  has  the  following  lines  from  Virgil : 


"  Hie  latls  otia  fundis 


*'  Speluncae,  vivlque  lacus,  hie  frigida  Tempe, 
**  Mugitusque  bourn,  moUesque  fub  arbore  fomni." 

Here  the  eye,  looking  down  a  flope  beneath  the 
fpreading  arms  of  oak  and  beech  tree?,  pafles  firil 
over  fome  rough  fuizy  ground,  then  over  water  to 
the  large  fwelling  lawn,  in  the  center  of  which  the 
houfe  is  difcovered  among  trees  and  thickets.  This 

forms 
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forms  the  fore  ground.  Beyond  this  appears  a  fwell 
of  vvafte  furzy  land,  diverfified  with  a  cottage,  and 
a  road  that  winds  behind  a  farm-houfc,  and  a  fine 
clump  of  trees.  The  back  fcene  of  all  is  a  femi- 
circular  range  of  hills,  diverfified  with  woods, 
fcenes  of  cultivation,  and  cnclofures,  to  about  four 
or  five  miles  diflance. 

Still  winding  up  into  the  wood,  we  come  to 
a  flight  feat  opening  through  the  trees  to  a  bridge  of 
five  piers,  croffing  a  large  piece  of  water  at  about 
half  a  mile's  diftancc.  The  next  feat  looks  down 
from  a  confiderable  height,  along  the  fide  of  a  fleep 
precipice,  upon  irregular  and  pleafing  ground.  And 
now  we  turn  upon  a  fudden  into  along  ftraight-lined 
walk  in  the  wood,  arched  over  wirh  tall  trees,  and 
terminating  with  a  fmall  ruftic  building.  Though 
the  walk,  as  I  faid,  be  flraight-lined,  yet  the  bafe  rifes 
and  falls  fo  agreeably,  as  leaves  no  room  to  cenfure 
it's  formality.  About  the  middle  of  this  avenue, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  this  hanging  wood, 
we  arrive  unexpefledly  at  a  lofty  (N=^  30)  Gothic 
feat,  whence  we  look  down  a  flope,  more  confider- 
able than  that  before-mentioned,  through  the  wood 
on  each  fide.  This  view  is  indeed  a  fine  one;  the 
eye  firit  travelling  down  over  well-variegated  ground 
into  the  valley,  where  is  a  large  piece  of  water, 
whofe  floping  banks  give  all  the  appearance  of  a 
noble  river.  The  ground  from  hence  rifes  gradually 
to  the  top  of  Clent  Hill,  at  three  or  four  miles  dif- 
X  3  tance, 
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tance,  and  the  landfkip  is  enriched  with  a  view  of 
Hales  Owen,  and  the  late  Lord  Dudley's  houfe,  and 
a  large  wood  of  Lord  Lyttelton's.  It  is  impoffible 
to  give  an  adequate  defcription  of  this  view ;  the 
beauty  of  it  depending  upon  the  great  variety  of 
objefts  and  beautiful  (hape  of  ground  ;  and  all  at 
fuch  a  dillance  as  to  admit  of  being  feen  diftinftly. 

Hence  we  proceed  to  the  (N°  31)  ruftic  build- 
yhg  before-mentioned,  a  flight  and  unexpenfive  edi- 
fice, formed  of  rough  unhewn  ftone,  commonly  called 
here  the  Temple  of  Pan  ;  having  a  trophy  of  the 
Tibia  and  Syrinx,  and  this  infcription  over  the  en- 
trance : 

*'  Pan  primus  calamos  cera  conjungcre  plnrcs 
"  Edocuit;  Pan  curat  oves,  oviumquemagiflro.-.'* 

Hence  mounting  once  more  to  the  right,  through 
this  dark  umbrageous  walk,  we  enter  at  once  upon 
a  lightfome  high  natural  terrace,  whence  the  eye  is 
thrown  over  all  the  fcenes  we  have  feen  before, 
together  with  many  fine  additional  ones,  and  all 
beheld  from  a  declivity  that  approaches  as  near  a 
precipice  as  is  agreeable.  In  the  middle  is  a  (N°  3  2) 
feat  with  this  infcription  : 


DIVINI    GLORIA    RVRIS  J 


T» 
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To  give  a  better  idea  of  this,  by  far  the  mofl: 
magnificent  fcene  here,  it  were,  perhaps,  bed  to 
divide  it  into  two  diftindl  parts — the  noble  con- 
cave in  the  front,  and  the  rich  valley  towards  the 
right. — In  regard  to  the  former ;  if  a  boon  com- 
panion could  enlarge  his  idea  of  a  punch- bowl,  or- 
namented withi?!  with  all  the  romantic  fcenery  the 
Chinefe  ever  yet  devifed,  it  would,  perhaps,  afford 
him  the  higheft  idea  he  could  poffibly  conceive  of 
earthly  happinefs.  He  would  certainly  wifli  to 
fwim  in  it.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  the  horifon,  or 
brim,  is  as  finely  varied  as  the  cavity.  It  would  be 
idle  here  to  mention  the  Clee  Hills,  the  Wiekin, 
the  Welfli  Mountains,  or  Caer  Caradoc,  at  a  pro- 
digious diftance ;  which,  though  they  finifh  the 
fcene  agreeably,  fliould  not  be  mentioned  at  the 
Leafowes,  the  beauty  of  which  turns  chiefly  upon 
diftinguifhable  fcenes.  The  valley  upon  the  right 
is  equally  enriched,  and  the  oppofite  fide  thereof 
well  fringed  with  woods  ;  and  the  high  hills  on  one 
fide  this  long  winding  vale  rolling  agreeably  into 
the  hollows  on  the  other.  But  thefe  are  a  kind  of 
objeds,  which,  though  really  noble  in  the  furvey, 
will  not  ftrike  a  reader  in  defcription,  as  they  would 
a  fpedator  upon  the  fpot. 

Hence  returning  back  into  the  wood,  and  crof- 

fing  Pan's  temple,  we  go  direflly  down  the  ilope, 

into  another  part  of  Mr.  Shenftone's  grounds,  the 

path   leading   down  through   very  pleafing  home 

X  4  fcenes 
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fcenes  of  well-fhaped  ground,  exhibiting  a  moft 
perfect  concave  and  convex,  till  we  come  at  a  feat 
und^r  a  noble  beech,  prefenting  a  rich  variety  of 
fore-ground,  and  at,  perhaps,  half  a  mile's  diftance, 
the  Gothic  alcove  on  a  hill  well  covered  with 
wood,  a  pretty  cottage  under  trees  in  the  more 
diftant  part  of  the  concave,  and  a  farm-houfe  upon 
the  right,  all  pidurefque  objeds. 

The  (N"  33)  next  and  the  fubfequent  feat  afford 
pretty  much  the  fame  fcenes  a  little  enlarged  ;  with 
the  addition  of  that  remarkable  clump  of  trees, 
called  Frankly  Beeches,  adjoining  to  the  old  family 
feat  of  the  Lytteltons,  and  from  whence  the  prefent 
Lord  Lyttelton  derives  his  title. 

We  come  now  to  an  handfome  (N^  34)  Gothic 
fcreen,  backed  with  a  clump  of  firs,  which 
throws  the  eye  in  full  front  upon  a  cafcade  in  the 
valley,  ifTuing  from  beneath  a  dark  fhade  of  pop- 
lars. The  houfe  appears  in  the  center  of  a  large 
fwelllng  lawn,  buflied  with  trees  and  thicket.  The 
pleafing  variety  of  eafy  fwells  and  hollows,  bounded 
by  fcenes  lefs  fmooth  and  cultivated,  affords  the 
mofl  delightful  picture  of  domeftic  retirement  and 
tranquill  ty. 

We  now  defccnd  to  a  (N°  35)  feat  enclofed  with 
handfome  pales,  and  backed  with  firs,  infcribed  to 
Lord  Lyttelton.    It  prcfents  a  beautiful  view  up  a 

valley 
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valley  contracled  gradually,  and  ending  in  a  groupe 
of  moll  magnificent  oaks  and  beeches.  The  right 
hand  fide  is  enlivened  with  two  flriking  cafcades, 
and  a  winding  flream  feen  at  intervals  between  tufts 
of  trees  and  woodland.  To  the  left  appears  the 
hanging  wood  already  mentioned,  with  the  Gothic 
fcreen  on  the  flope  of  the  center. 

Winding  ftill  downwards,  we  come  to  a  (N°  36) 
fmall  feat,  where  one  of  the  offices  of  the  houfe, 
and  a  view  of  a  cottage  on  very  high  ground,  is  feen 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the  grove  in  the  ad*, 
jacent  valley,  giving  an  agreeable  inftance  of  the 
abrupt  inequality  of  ground  in  this  romantic  well- 
variegated  country.  The  next  (N"*  37)  feat  fhevvs 
another  face  of  the  fame  valley,  the  water  gliding 
calmly  along  betwi.xt  two  feeming  groves  without 
any  cafcade,  as  a  contraft  to  the  former  one  where  it 
was  broken  by  cafcades.  The  fcene  very  fignifi- 
cantly  alluded  to  by  the  motto : 

**  Rura  mihi,  etrigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes, 
"  Flumina  amem,  filvasque  inglorius!" 

We  defcend  now  to  a  beautiful  gloomy  fcene, 
called  Virgil's  Grove,  where  on  the  entrance  we 
pafs  by  a  fmall  obeliflc  on  the  right  hand  with  this 
iixfcription ;  3 

P.  VIR- 
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p.  VIRGILIO   MARONI 
LAPIS   ISTE   CVM  LVCO  SACER   ESTO. 

Before  this  is  a  flight  bench,  where  fome  of  the 
fame  objefts  are  feen  again,  but  in  a  different  point 
of  light.  It  is  not  very  eafy  either  to  paint  or  de- 
fcribe  this  delightful  grove :  however,  as  the  for- 
mer has  been  more  than  once  attempted,  I  will  hope 
to  apologize  for  an  imperfefl  defcription,  by  the 
difficulty  found  by  thofe  who  have  aimed  to  (ketch 
it  with  their  pencil.  Be  it,  therefore,  firft  obferved, 
that  the  whole  fcene  ii  opake  and  gloomy,  confifting» 
of  a  fmall  deep  valley  or  dingle  ;  the  fides  of  which 
are  inclofed  with  irregular  tufts  of  hazel  and  other 
underwood ;  and  the  whole  over-fhadowed  with  lofty 
trees  rifing  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  dingle,  through 
which  a  copious  ftream  makes  it's  way  through 
moffy  banks,  enamelled  with  prjmrofes,  and  va- 
riety of  wild  wood  flowers.  The  (N*  38)  firft  feat 
we  approach  is  thus  infcribed, 

CELEEERRIMO    POETAB 

1  A  CO BO   THOMSON 

PROPE   PONTES  ILLI   NON    FASTID1T05 

C.    S. 

SEDEM   HANC  ORNAVIT, 

*'  Qua;  tibi,  quae  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona.^ 
•*  Nam  nccjue  mc  tajitum  venicr.tis  fibilus  auHri, 

"  Ncc 
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■«'  Nee  percuiTa  juvant  flu6lu  tarn  litora,  nee  qux 
Saxofas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles." 

This  feat  i?  placed  upon  a  fteep  bank  on  the  edge  of 
the  valley  ;  from  which  the  eye  is  here  drawn  down 
into  the  flat   below,  by  the  light  that  glimmers  in 
front,    and  by  the  found  of  varions  cafcades,  by 
which  the  winding  dream  is  agreeably  broken.    Op- 
pofite  to  this  feat  the  ground  rifes  again  in  an  eafy 
concave  to  a  kind  of  dripping  fountain,  where  a 
fmall  rill  trickles  down  a  rude  nich  of  rock  work, 
through  fern,  liverwort,  and  aquatic  weeds.     The 
green  area  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  ftream 
winds,   being  as   well  fhaped  as  can  be  imagined. 
After  falling  down  thefe  cafcades,  it   winds  under 
a  bridge  of  one  arch,   and  then  empties  itfelf  into 
a  fmall  lake  which  catches  it  a  little  below.     This 
terminates  the  fcene  upon  the  right ;  and  after  thefe 
objefts   have  forrte  time  amufed   the  fpeftator,   his 
eye  rambles  to  the  left,   where  one  of  the  moll 
beautiful  cafcades  imaginable  is  feen,  by  way  of  in- 
cident, through  a  kind  of  vifta,  or  glade,   falling 
down  a  precipice  over-arched  with  trees,  and  Ilrikes 
us  with  furprize.     It  is  impofiible  to  exprefs  the 
pleafure  which  one  feels  on  this  occafion  ;  for  though 
furprize  alone  is  not  excellence,  it  may  ferve  to 
quicken  the  effedl  of  what  is  beautiful.     I  believe, 
none  ever   behold  this  grove,  without  a  thorough 
fenfe  of  fatisfadion ;  and  were  one  to  chufe  any 

one 
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one  particular  fpot  of  this  perfectly  Arcadian  farm, 
it  IhoulJ,  perhaps,  be  this;  although  it  fo  well 
contrails  both  with  the  terrace  and  with  fome  other 
fcenes,  that  one  cannot  wifh  them  ever  to  be  di- 
vided. We  now  proceed  to  a  feat  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  root  on  the  fide  of  a  Hope,  with  this  in- 
fcription, 

O  let  me  haunt  this  peaceful  (hade; 

Nor  let  Ambition  e'er  ir.vade 

The  tenants  of  this  leafy  bower 

That  fliun  her  paths,  and  flight  her  power. 

Hither  the  peaceful  Halcyon  flies 
From  fecial  meads,  and  open  fkies  ; 
PleasM  by  this  rill  her  courfe  to  fleer. 
And  hide  her  fapphire  plumage  here. 

The  trout,  bedropt  with  crimfon  ftains, 
Forfakes  the  river's  proud  domains ; 
Forfakes  the  fun's  unwelcome  gleam, 
To  lurk  within  this  humble  ftream. 

And  fure  I  hear  the  Naiad  fay, 

*  Flow,  flow,  my  ftream,  this  devious  way, 

•  Tho'  lovely  foft  thy  murmurs  are, 
'  Thy  waters  lovely  cool  and  fair. 


'  Flow,  gentle  ftream,  nor  let  tlic  vain 
•  Thy  fraall  unfuUy'd  ftores  difdain  : 


Nor 
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"  Nor  let  the  penfive  fage  repine, 

•<  Whofe  latent  courfe  refembles  thine." 

The  view  from  it  is  a  calm  tranquil  fcene  of 
water,  gliding  through  the  floping  ground,  with  a 
Iketch  through  the  trees  of  a  fmall  pond  below. 

The  fcene  in  this  place  is  that  of  water  ftealing 
along  through  a  rude  fequeflered  vale,  the  ground 
on  each  fide  covered  with  weeds  and  fieldflowers,  as 
that  before  is  kept  clofe-fhaven.  Farther  on,  we 
lofe  all  fight  of  water,  and  only  hear  the  noife,  with- 
out having  the  appearance  ;  a  kind  of  effeft  v/hicli 
the  Chinefe  are  fond  of  producing  in  what  they  call 
their  fcenes  of  enchantment.  We  now  turn  all  on 
a  fudden  upon  the  high  cafcade,  which  we  admired 
before  in  villa.  The  fcene  around  is  quite  a  grotto 
of  native  ftone  running  up  ir,  roots  of  trees  over- 
hanging it,  and  the  whole  Ihaded  over  head.  How- 
ever, we  firfl;  approach  upon  the  left  a  chalybeat 
fpring,  with  an  iron  bowl  chained  to  it,  and  this 
infcription  upon  a  ftone, 

FONS    FERRVGINEVS 
DIVAE    QU.■^E   SECESSV  ISTO   FRVr    CONCEDIT. 

Then  turning  to  the  right,  we  find  a  ftone  fer.t, 
making  part  of  the  aforefaid  cave,  with  this  well- 
applied  infcription, 

INTUS  AQVAE  DVLCIS,  VIVOQ\'E  SEDIHA  SAXO  J 
WVMPHARVM  DOMVS. 

Which 
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Which  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Shenftone  term  the 
definition  of  a  grotto.  We  now  wind  up  a  fhady 
path  on  the  left  hand,  and  crofling  the  head  of  this 
cafcade,  pafs  befide  the  river  that  fupplies  it,  in  our 
way  up  to  the  houfe.  One  feat  firll  occurs  under  a 
fhady  oak  as  we  afcend  the  hill ;  foon  after,  we 
enter  the  fiirubbery  which  half  furrounds  the  houfe, 
where  we  find  two  feats  thus  infcribed,  to  two  of  his 
mofl  particular  friends.     The  fixll  thus, 

AMICITIAE   ET  MERITIS 

RICHARDI   graves: 

IPSAE   TE,   TITYRE,    PINVS, 

IPSlTE  PONTES,  IPSA  HAEC  ARBVSTAVOCABANT. 

And  a  little  further  the  other,  with  the  following 
infcription, 

AMICITIAE   ET   MERITIS 
RICHARDI    JAGO, 

Trom  this  lall  is  an  opening  down  the  valley  over  a 
large  Aiding  lawn,  well  edged  with  oaks,  to  a  piece 
of  water  crofled  by  a  confiderable  bridge  in  the 
fiat — the  fteeple  of  Hales,  a  village  amid  trees, 
making  on  the  whole  a  very  pleafing  pidture.  Thus 
winding  through  flowering  fhrubs,  befide  a  mena- 
gerie for  doves,  we  are  conducled  to  the  tables. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgot,  that  on  the  entrance  into 
this  fhrubbery,  the  firft  objeft  that  ftrikes  us  is  a 
Venus  de  Medicis,  befide  a  bafon  of  gold  fi(h,  en- 
compafled  round  with  flirubs,  and  illuftrated  with 
the  following  infcription. 

— -"  Semi- 
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— —  "  Seml-redu£ta  Venus.'* 

*•   'TT^  O  Venus,  Venus  here  retir'd, 
X  "  My  fober  vows  I  pay : 

*'  Not  her  on  Faphian  plains  admir'd, 
"  The  bold,  the  pert,  the  gay. 

*'  Notherwhofe  amorous  leer  prevail'd 

"  To  bribe  the  Phrygian  boy ; 
**  Not  her  who,  clad  in  armour,  fail*d 

**  To  fave  difail'rous  Troy. 

**  Frelh  rifing  from  the  foamy  tide, 

"  She  every  bofom  warms  ; 
'*  While  half  withdrawn  fhe  feems  to  hide«. 

*•  And  half  reveals,  her  charms. 

*♦  Learn  hence,  ye  boaftful  fons  of  tafte, 

"  V/ho  plan  the  rural  Ihade; 
**  Learn  hence  to  (hun  the  vicious  wafte 

*'  Of  pomp,  at  large  difplay'd. 

*'  Let  fweet  concealment's  magic  art 

**  Your  mazy  bounds  inveft; 
"  And  while  the  fight  unveils  a  part, 

*'  Let  fancy  paint  the  reft. 

*'  Let  coy  referve  with  coft  unite 

*'  To  grace  your  wood  or  field; 
'*  No  ray  obtrufive  pall  the  fight, 

**  In  aught  you  paint,  or  build, 

4  «  Aud 
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*'  And  far  be  driven  the  fumptuous  glare 
"  Of  gold,  from  Britifh  groves; 

*•  And  far  the  meretricious  air 
••  Of  China's  vain  alcoves. 


*'  'Tis  bafliful  beauty  ever  twines 
"  The  nioft  coercive  chain  ; 

"  'Tis  fhe,  that  fov'reign  rule  declines, 
••  Who  bell  deferves  to  reign. 


C   321    ) 

VERSES 

T   O 

Mr.    S  H  E  N  S  T  O  N  E. 

Written  on  a  Ferine  Ornee,  near  Birmingham. 

By  the  late  Lady  Luxborough. 

y^TT^l  S  Nature  here  bids  pleafing  fcenes  arife, 
X     And  wifely  gives  them  Cynthio  to  revife  : 
To  veil  each  blemifh  ;  brighten  every  grace  ; 
Yet  ftill  preferve  the  lovely  parent's  face. 
How  well  the  bard  obeys,  each  valley  tells ; 
Thefe  lucid  ftreams,  gay  meads,  and  lonely  cells  ; 
Where  mqdeft  art  in  filence  lurks  conceal'd. 
While  nature  fliines  fo  gracefully  reveal'd. 
That  (lie  triumphant  claims  the  total  plan. 
And,  with  frefli  pride,  adopts  the  work  of  man. 

VoL.ir.  Y  T« 
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To  William  Shenstone,  Efq;  at  the  Lbasowes, 
By  Mr.   Graves. 

*•  Vellem  in  amicitia  fie  errarenius  !"  Hor. 

E  E  !  the  tal]  youth,  by  partial  fate's  decree, 
To  affluence  born,  and  from  reftraint  fet  free. 
Eager  he  feeks  the  fcenes  of  gay  refort, 
The  mall,  the  rout,  the  play-houfe,  and  the  court : 
Soon  forfome  varnifli'd  nymph  of  dubious  fame. 
Or  powdcr'd  peerefs,  counterfeits  a  flame. 
Behold  him  now,  cnraptur'd,  fwear  and  figh, 
Drefs,  dance,  drink,  revel,  all  he  knows  not  why  ; 
Till,  by  kind  fate  reltor'd  to  country  air. 
He  marks  the  rofes  of  fome  rural  fair  : 
Smit  with  her  unafFeded  native  charms, 
A  real  pafTion  foon  his  bofom  warms; 
And,  wak'd  from  idle  dreams,  he  takes  a  wife. 
And  taftes  the  genuine  happinefs  of  life. 

Thus,  in  the  vacant  feafon  of  the  year. 
Some  Templar  gay  begins  his  wild  career. 
From  feat  to  feat  o'er  pompous  fcenes  he  flies. 
Views  all  with  equal  wonder  and  furprize  ; 
Till,  fick  of  domes,  arcades,  and  temples  grown. 
He  hies  fatigued,  not  fatisfy'd,  to  town. 
Yet  if  fome  kiader  Genius  point  his  way 
U"o  where  the  Mufes  o'er  thy  Lcafowes  ftray, 

Charm'd/ 
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Charm'd  with  the  fylvan  beauties  of  the  place, 
Where  art  aflumes  the  fweets  of  nature's  face. 
Each  Ijill,  each  dale,  each  confecrated  grove. 
Each  lake,  and  falling  ftream,  his  rapture  move. 
Like  the  fage  captive  in  Calypfo's  grott. 
The  cares,  the  pleafures  of  the  world  forgot. 
Of  calm  content  he  hails  the  genuine  Iphere, 
And  lougs  to  dwell  a  blifsful  hermit  here. 


Yz  VERSE& 
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VERSES  received  by  the  poft,  from  a  LADY 
unknown,  1761. 

HEALTH  to  the  Bard  in  Leafovves'  happy  groves; 
Health,  and  fweet  converfe  with  the  Mufe  he 
loves ! 
The  humbleft  votary  of  the  tuneful  Nine, 
With  trembling  hand,  attempts  her  artlefs  line. 
In  numbers  fuch  as  untaught  nature  brings  ; 
As  flow,  fpontaneous,  like  thy  native  fprings. 

But  ah !  what  airy  forms  around  me  rife  ? 
The  rufTet  mountain  glows  with  richer  dies  ; 
In  circling  dance  a  pigmy  crowd  appear. 
And  hark  !  an  infant  voice  falutes  my  ear : 

*  Mortal,  thy  aim  we  know,  thy  tafk  approve  ; 
«  His  merit  honour,  and  his  genius  love  : 

"  For  us  what  verdant  carpets  has  he  fpread, 
'  Where  nightly  we  our  mylHc  mazes  tread  ! 
'  For  us,  each  ihady  grove  and  rural  feat, 
<  His  falling  ftreams  and  flowing  numbers  fweet! 

*  Didfl  thou  not  mark,  amid  the  winding  dell, 
«  What  tuneful  verfe  adorns  the  moffy  cell  ? 

*  There  every  fairy  of  our  fprightly  train 

*  Rcfort,  to  blcfs  the  woodland  and  the  plain. 

*  There,  as  we  move,  unbidden  beauties  glow, 

*  The  green  turf  brightens,  and  the  violets  blow  ; 

*  Ana  there  with  thoughts  fublimc  we  blefs  the  fwain, 

*  Nor  we  infpire,  nor  he  attends,  in  vain. 

5  Go, 
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*  Go,    fimple  rhimer  !  bear  this  meflage  true  ; 

*  The  truths  the  fairies  didate  none  fliall  rue. 

*  Say  to  the  Bard  in  Leafowes'  happy  grove, 

*  Whom  Dryads  honour,  and  whom  Fairies  love— 
*'  Content  thyfelf  no  longer  that  thy  lays, 

*'  By  others  fofter'd,  lend  to  others  praife  ; 

"  No  longer  to  the  favoring  world  refufe 

**  The  welcome  treafures  of  thy  polifh'd  Mufe; 

*'  The  fcatter'd  blooms,   that  boaft  thy  valu'd  name, 

"  Colled,  unite,  and  give  the  wreath  to  fame  : 

**  Ne'er  can  thy  virtues,  or  thy  verfe,  engage 

"  More  folid  praife  than  in  this  happieft  age, 

"  When  fcnfe  and  merit's  cherilli'd  by  the  throne, 

"  And  each  illuftrious  privilege  their  own. 

*'  Tho'  modeft  be  thy  gentle  Mufe,  I  ween, 

"  Oh,  lead  her  blufhing  from  the  daify'd  green 

*'  A  fit  attendant  on  Britannia's  Queen."  3 
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Ye  fportive  elves,  as  faithful  I  relate 
Th'  intruded  mandates  of  your  fairy  ftate, 
Vifit  thefe  wilds  again  with  nightly  care  ; 
So  fhall  my  kine,  of  all  the  herd,  repair 
In  healthful  plight  to  fill  the  copious  pail ! 
My  Iheep  lie  pent  with  fafety  in  the  dale  : 
My  poultry  fear  no  robber  in  the  rooft. 
My  linen  more  than  common  whitenefs  boaft  : 
Let  order,  peace,  and  houfewifry  be  mine; 
Shenstone,  be  fancy,  fame,  and  fortune  thine. 

COTSWOULDIA. 

Y  3  Ou 
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On  the  difcovery  of  an  echo  at  Edcbaston. 
By  • • 

HA!  what  art  thou,  whofe  voice  unknown 
Pours  on  thefe  plains  it's  tender  moan  ? 
Art  thou  the  nymph  in  Shenstone's  dale. 
Who  doft  with  plaintive  note  bewail 
That  he  forfakes  th'  Aonian  maids. 
To  court  inconftant  rills  and  ftiades  ? 
Mourn  not,  fweet  nymphs  —  alas,  in  vain 
Do  they  invite,  and  thou  complain — 

Yet  while  he  woo'd  the  gentle  throng;, 
With  liquid  lay  and  melting  fong, 
Theliftening  herd  around  him  ftray'd. 
In  wanton  friflc  the  lambkins  play'd, 
And  every  Naiad  ceas'd  to  lave 
Her  azure  limbs  amid  the  wave. 
The  Graces  danc'd  ;   the  rofy  band 
Of  Smiles  and  Loves  went  hand  in  hand  ; 
And  purple  Pleafures  ftrew'd  the  way 
With  fweeieft  flowers  :  and  every  ray' 
Of  each  fond  Mufe,  with  rapture  fir'd. 
To  glowing  thought  his  breaft  infpir'd. 
The  hills  rejoic'd,  the  valleys  rung, 
All  nature  fmil'd,  while  Shenstone  fung. 


So 
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So  charm'd  his  lay  ;    but  now  no  more — 
Ah  !  why  doft  thou  repeat  —  "  no  more  r'' 
Ev'n  now  he  hies  to  deck  the  grove. 
To  deck  the  fcene  the  Mufes  love  ; 
And  fbon  again  will  own  their  fway. 
And  thou  refound  the  peerlefs  lay. 
And  with  immortal  numbers  fill 
Each  rocky  cave  and  vocal  hill. 


y  4  VERSES 
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VERSES   by  Mr.  Dodsley,  on  his  firft  arrival 
at  the  LE  A  S  OWE  S,  1754. 

*'  T  TOw  (hall  I  fix  my  wardering  eye  ?  Where  find 
X  A  The  fource  of  this  enchantment  ?  Dwells  it  in 
*'  The  woods :  or  waves  there  not  a  magic  wand 
"  O'er  the  tranflucent  waters  ?  Sure,  unfeen, 
*'  Some  favoring  power  direds  the  happy  lines 
•'  That  Iketch  thcfe  beauties  ;  fwells  the  rifing  hills, 
"  And  fcoops  the  dales,  to  Nature's  fineft  forms, 
"  Vague,  undetermin'd,  infinite  ;    untaught 
**  By  line  or  compafs,   yet  fupremely  fair." 
So  fpake  Philenor,  as  with  raptur'd  gaze 
He  traversed  Damon's  farm.     From  diftant  plains 
He  fought  his  friend's  abode  :  nor  had  the  fame 
Of  that  new-form'd  Arcadia  reach'd  his  ear. 

And  thus  the  fwain,  as  o'er  each  hill  and  dale. 
Thro'  lawn  or  thicket  he  purfu'd  his  way  : 
"  What  is  it  gilds  the  verdure  of  thefe  meads 
*•  With  hues  more  bright  than  fancy  paints  the  flowers 
*•  OfParadife?  What  Naiad's  guiding  hand 
"  Leads,  thro' the  broider'd  vale,  thefe  lucid  riils, 
"  That,  murmuring  as  they  flow,  bear  melody 
"  Along  their  banks  ;  and  thro'  the  vocal  fhades, 
••  Improve  the  mufic  of  the  woodland  choir  ? 
"  What  penfive  Dryad  rais'd  yon  folemn  grove, 
*'  Where  minds  contemplative,  at  clofe  of  day 
"  Retiring,  mufe  o'er  Nature's  various  work?, 

"  Her 
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**  Ker  wonders  venerate,  or  her  fweets  enjoy — 

**  What  room  for  doubt  ?  Some  rural  deity, 

**  Prelidinp,  fcatters  o'er  th'  unequal  lawns, 

*'  In  beauteous  wildne£s,  yon  fair-fpreading  trees ; 

"  And  mingling  woods  and  waters,    hills  and  dales, 

*•  And  herds  and  bleating  flocks,  ^omeftlc  fowl, 

"  And  thofe  that  fwim  the  lake,  feesrifing  round 

"  Morepleafing  landfkips  than  in  Tcmpe's  vale 

*'  Peneus  vvater'd.     Yes,  fome  fylvan  god 

«'  Spreads  wide  the  varied  profpe*^;    waves  the  woods, 

"  Lifts  the  proud  hills,  and  clears  the  Ihinini-  lakes  i 

"  While,  from  the  congregated  waters  pour'd, 

"  The  burfting  torrent  tumbles  down  the  llecp 

*'  In  foaming  fury  ;   fierce,  irregular, 

*'  Wild,  interrupted,  crofs'd  with  rocks  and  roots, 

♦<   And  interwoven  trees  ;   till,  foon  abforb'd, 

*•  An  opening  cavern  all  it's  rage  entombs. 

*'  So  vanifh  human  glories !   Such  the  pomp 

"  Of  fwellingwarriours,  of  ambitious  kings, 

««  Who  fret  and  Ilrut  their  hour  upon  the  ftage 

*«  Of  bufy  life,  and  then  are  heard  no  morel 

"  Yes,  'tis  enchantment  all — And  fee,  the  fpells, 
"  The  powerful  incantations,  magic  verfe, 
*'  Infcrib'd  on  every  tree,  alcove,  or  urn. — 
"  Spells ! — Incantations  ! — ah,  my  tuneful  friend  ! 

**  Thine  are  the  numbers!  tliine  the  wonderous  work  1 

**  Yes,  great  magician  I    now  I  read  thee  right, 
**  And  lightly  v/eigh  all  forcery,  but  Thine. 
«*  NoNa'iad's  leading  flep  conduds  the  rill ; 

"  Nor 
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"  Nor  fylvan  god  prefiding  flcirts  the  lawn 

"  In  beauteous  wiidnefs,   with  fair-fpreading  trees  ; 

"  Nor  magic  wand  has  circumfcribed  the  fcene. 

"  'Tis  thine  own  tafte,   thy  genius  that  prefides, 

"  Nor  needs  there  other  deity,  nor  needs 

*'  More  potent  fpells  than  they." — No  more  the  fwai«. 

For  lo,  his  Damon,  o'er  the  tufted  lawn 

Advancing,  leads  him  to  the  fecial  dome. 


TO 
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To  Mr.  R.   D.  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  S  hen  stone. 

**  Thee,  fhepherd,  thee,  the  woods  and  defart  caves, 
"  With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
"  And  all  their  echoes  mourn."  Milt. 

>  'TT^  I  S  paft  !    my  friend  ;    the   tranfient  fcene  is 

•*"  clos'd ! 

The  fairy  pile,  th'  enchanted  vifion,  rais'd 
By  Damon's  magic  flcill,  is  loft  in  air  f 

What  tho'  the  lawns  and  pendant  woods  remain. 
Each  tinkling  ftream,  each  rufhing  cataraft. 
With  lapfe  inceffant  echoes  thro'  the  dale  ? 
Yet  what  avails  the  lifelefs  landlkip  now  ? 
The  charm's  diflblv'd  ;    the  Genius  of  the  wood, 
Alas  !    is  flown— for  Damon  is  no  more. 

As  when  from   fair  Lyceum,   crown'd  with  pines. 
Or  Masnalus,  with  leaves  autumnal  flrew'd. 
The  tuneful  Pan  retires  ;   the  vocal  hills 
Jlefound  no  more,  and  all  Arcadia  mourns. 

Yet  here  we  fondly  dreamt  of  lading  joys  : 
Here  we  had  hop'd,  from  noify  throngs  retir'd, 
To  drink  large  draughts  of  friendftip's  cordial  flream  ; 
In  fweet  oblivion  wrapt,  by  Damon's  \crCe, 
And  fecial  converfe.  many  a  fiimmer's  day. 

Romantic 
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Romantic  wi/h  !  In  vain  frail  mortals  trace 
Th'  imperfea  fketch  of  human  blifs— whilft  yet 
Th'  enraptur'd  fire  his  well- plan n'd  ftrudure  views, 
Majefticrifing  'midft  his  infant  groves  : 
Sees  the  dark  laurel  fpread  its  gloflV  fliade. 
Its  languid  bloom  the  purple  lilack  blend. 
Or  pale  laburnum  drop  it's  penfile  chain  : 
Death  fpreads  the  fatal  (haft,  and  bids  his  heir 
Tranfplant  the  cyprefs  round  his  father's  tomb. 

Oh  !    teach  me  then,  like  you,  my  friend,  to  raife 
To  moral  truths  my  groveling  fong  ;   for,  ah  ! 
Too  long,  by  lawlefs  fancy  led  aftray. 
Of  nymphs  and  groves  I've  dreamt,  and  dancing  fawns 
Or  Naiad  leaning  o'er  her  tinkling  urn. 
Oh  !  could  I  learn  to  fanflify  my  drains 

With  hymns,  like  thofe  by  tuneful  Meyrick  fung 

Or  rather  catch  the  melancholy  founds 
From  Warton's  reed,  or  Mafon's  lyre — to  paint 
The  fuddcn  gloom  that  damps  my  foul — But  fee  ! 
Melpomene  herfelf  has  fnatch'd  the  pipe. 
With  which  fad  Lyttelton  his  Lucia  mourn'd  ; 
And  plaintive  cries,  my  Shenstone  is  no  more  ! 

R.  G. 
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VERSES  written  at   the  Gardens  of  William 
Shenstone,  Efquire,  near  Birmingham,  1756. 

"  Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes. 
"  Angulus  ridet."  Hor. 

WOULD  you  thefe  lov'd  recefles  trace. 
And  view  fair  Nature's  modell  face  ? 
See  her  in  every  field-flower  bloom  ? 
O'er  every  thicket  fhed  perfume  ? 
By  verdant  groves,  and  vocal  hills. 
By  mofTy  grotts,  near  purling  rills. 
Where'er  you  turn  your  wondering  eyes. 
Behold  her  win  without  difguife. 

What  tho'  no  pageant  trifles  here, 
As  in  the  glare  of  courts,  appear  ; 
Tho'  rarely  here  be  heard  the  name 
Of  rank,  or  title,  power,  or  fame ; 
Yet,  if  ingenuous  be  your  mind, 
A  blifs  more  pure  and  unconfin'd 
Your  ftep  attends — Draw  freely  nigh. 
And  meet  the  Eard's  benignant  eye  : 
On  him  no  pedant  forms  await, 
No  proud  referve  fnuts  up  his  gate  ; 
No  fpleen,  no  party  views  controul 
That  warm  benevolence  of  foal. 

Which 
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Which  prompts  the  friendly  generous  part, 
Regardlefs  of  each  \^nal  art ; 
Regardlefs  of  the  world's  acclaim  ; 
And  courteous  with  no  felfifh  aim. 
Draw  freely  nigh,  and  welcome  find. 
If  not  the  coflly,  yet  the  kind. 
Oh,  he  will  lead  you  to  the  cells 
Where  every  Mufe  and  Virtue  dwells. 
Where  the  green  Dryads  guard  his  woods. 
Where  the  blue  Naiads  guide  his  floods; 
Where  all  the  Sifter-Graces  gay. 
That  fhap'd  his  walk's  meandring  way. 
Stark-naked,  or  but  wreath'd  with  flowers. 
Lie  flumbering  foft  beneath  his  bowers. 

Wak'd  by  the  flock-dove's  melting  ftrain. 
Behold  them  rife !  and,  with  the  train 
Of  nymphs  that  haunt  the  flreamor  grove. 
Or  o'er  the  flowery  champain  rove. 
Join  hand  in  hand— attentive  gaze— 
And  mark  the  dance's  myftic  maze. 

"  Such  is  the  waving  line,"  they  cry, 
"  For  ever  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  ! 
"  Yon  ftream  that  wanders  down  the  dale, 
•<  The  fpiral  wood,  the  winding  vale, 
*'  The  path  which,  wrought  with  hidden  ikill, 
"  Slow  twining  fcales  yon  diftant  hill 
*'  With  fir  invelled — all  combine 
"  To  recommend  the  waving  linb. 

3  **Thi 
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**  The  wreathed  rod  of  Bacchus  fair, 
*•   The  ringlets  of  Apollo's  hair, 
*'  The  wand  by  Maia's  offspring  born, 
"  The  fmooth  volutes  of  Amnion's  horn, 
*'  The  ftruflure  of  the  Cyprian  dame, 
•"  And  each  fair  female's  beauteous  frame, 
*'  Shew,  to  the  pupils  of  Defign, 
*•  The  triumphs  of  the  Waving  Line." 

Then  gaze,  and  mark  that  union  fweet. 
Where  fair  convex  and  concave  meet ; 
And  while,  quick  fliifting  as  you  ftray. 
The  vivid  fcenes  or  fancy  play  ; 
The  lawn,  of  afpeft  fmooth  and  mild  ; 
The  foreft  ground,  grotefque  and  wild; 
The  fhrub  that  fcents  the  mountain  gale ; 
The  ftream  rough  dalhing  down  the  dale. 
From  rock  to  rock,  in  eddies  toft  ; 
The  diftant  lake  in  which  'tis  loft ; 
Blue  hills  gay  beaming  thro'  the  glade  ; 
Lone  urns  that  folemnize  the  ftiade; 
Sweet  interchange  of  all  that  charms 
In  groves,  meads,  dingles,  rivulets,  farms ! 
If  aught  the  fair  confufion  pleafe. 
With  lafting  health,  and  lafting  eafe> 
To  him  who  form'd  the  blifsful  bower. 
And  gave  thy  life  one  tranquil  hour ; 
Wifh  peace  and  freedom — thefe  po/Ieft, 
His  temperate  mind  fecures  the  reft. 
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But  if  thy  foul  fuch  blifs  defpife. 
Avert  thy  dul]  incurious  eyes ; 
Go  fix  them  there,  where  gems  and  gold, 
Jinprov'd  by  art,  their  power  unfold  ; 
Go  try  in  courtly  fcenes  to  trace 
A  fairer  form  of  Nature's  face  : 
Go  fcorn  simplicity — but  know. 
That  all  our  heart-felt  joys  below. 
That  all  which  virtue  loves  to  name. 
Which  art  configns  to  lafting  fame. 
Which  fixes  wit  or  beauty's  throne. 
Derives  its  foorce  fi'om  her  alone. 


Arcadio. 


To 
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To  WitLiAM  Shenstoni,  Efq.  in  his  Sicfcnefs. 
By  Mr.  WooDHousE. 

YE  flow'ry  plains,  ye  breezy  woods. 
Ye  bowers  and  gay  alcoves. 
Ye  falling  ftrearas,  ye  filver  floods. 
Ye  grottoes,  and  ye  groves  ! 

Alas  !  jny  heart  feels  no  delight, 

Tho'  1  yoor  charms  furvey  ;         ;,,  •     ,_- 
While  he  confumes  in  pain  the  night, y 

3n  languid  fighs  the  day. 

The  flowers  difcloie  a  thoufand  blooms, 

A  thoufand  fcents  diffufe  ; 
Yet  all  in  vain  they  fhed  perfumes. 

In  vain  difplay  their  hues. 

Reilrain,  ye  flowers,  your  ihoughtlefs  pride^ 

Recline  your  gaudy  heads ; 
And  fadly  drooping,  fide  by  fide. 

Embrace  your  humid  beds. 

,  Tall  oaks,  that  o'er  the  woodland  ftade. 
Your  lofty  fumniits  rear  I 
Ah  why,  in  wonted  cluvms  array'd. 
Expand  your  leaves  fo  f»r  1 
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For  lo,  the  flowers  as  gayly  fmilc, 
As  wanton  waves  the  tree  ; 

And  tho'  I  fadly  plain  the  while. 
Yet  they  regard  not  me. 

Ah,  fliould  the  fates  an  arrow  fend. 
And  ftrike  the  fatal  wound, 

"Who,  who  fliall  then  your  fweets  defend. 
Or  fence  your  beauties  round  ? 

But  hark,  perhaps,  the  plumy  throng 
Have  learnt  my  plaintive  tale, 

And  fome  fad  dirge,  or  mournful  fong. 
Comes  floating  in  the  gale. 

Ah  no!  they  chant  a  fprightly  ftrain 
To  foothe  an  amorous  mate; 

Unmindful  of  my  anxious  pain 
And  his  uncertain  fate. 

But  fee,  thefe  little  murmuring  rills 
With  fond  repinings  rove  ; 

And  trickle  wailing  down  the  hills. 
Or  weep  along  the  grove. 

Oh  mock  not  if,  be  fide  your  ftream, 
You  hear  me  too  repine  ; 

Or  aid  with  fighs  your  mournful  theme. 
And  fondly  call  him  mine. 
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Ye  envious  winds,  the  caufe  difplay^ 

In  whifpers  as  ye  blow. 
Why  did  your  treacherous  gales  convey 

The  poifon'd  fhafts  of  woe  ? 

Did  he  not  plant  the  Ihady  bower. 

Where  you  fo  blithely  meet  ? 
The  fceyied  (hrub,  and  fragrant  flower, 

To  make  your  breezes  fweet  ? 

And  mufthe  leave  the  wood,  the  field. 

The  dear  Arcadian  reign  .' 
Can  neither  verfe  nor  virtue  fliield 

The  guardian  of  the  plain? 

Muft  he  his  tuneful  breath  refign, 

Whom  all  the  Mufes  love  : 
That  round  his  brow  their  laurels  tsvinCj 

And  all  his  fongs  approve. 

Preferve  him,  mild  Omnipotence  1 

Our  Father,  King,  and  God, 
Who  clear'ft  the  paths  of  life  and  fenfe, 

Or  llop'ft  them  at  thy  nod. 

Bled  powV;  who  ca!m'rt  the  raging  deep. 

His  valued  health  rertore. 
Nor  let  the  fons  of  Genius  weep. 

Nor  let  the  Good  deplore. 

Z  2  Bat 


j^  VERSESto 

Bttt  if  thy  bosmdldi  Wifdom  kaows 
His  longer  ditc  an  ill. 

Let  aiot  my  foul  a  wifli  difclofe 
To  contradid  thy  will. 


For  happy,  happj  were  the  change. 
For  fuch  a  god-Vil:e  mind. 

To  go  where  kindred  fpirits  range. 
Nor  leave  a-A-ifh  behind. 

'Aad  tho',  to  {h?rL  nis  pleafares  here, 
Kin^s  might  their  Hate  forego; 

Yet  muft  he  feci  fuch  raptures  there. 
As  none  can  iz&t  below- 
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.VERSE  S  leftoQ  a  Sbat,  the  Hand  uuknowai- 

O  Earth  1  to  his  remains  indulgent  be. 
Who  fo  much  care  and  coft  beiiovy'd  oa  thee! 
Whocrown'd  thy  barren  hills  with  ufeful  fhadc, 
An4  chj?ar*d  with  tinkling  riU-s  each  filcRt  glade  ; 
Here  taught  the  Jay  to  wear  a  thoughtful  gloooi, 
And  there  enliven'd  Nature's  vernal  bioocn. 
Propitious  earth !  lie  lightly  on  his  head, 
And  ever  on  Hs  tomb  thy  v      A  glories  (pKxd  t 
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142  VERSES    TO 

CORYDON,    A   PASTORAL. 

To  the  Memory  of  William  She n stone,  Efq, 

I. 

COME,  fhepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearfe. 
And  fee  our  lov'd  Corydon  laid  : 
Tho'  forrovv  may  blemifti  the  vcrfe. 
Yet  let  the  fad  tribute  be  paid. 
They  caird  him  the  pride  of  the  plain  j 

In  footh,  he  was  gentle  and  kind  ; 
He  mark'd  in  his  elegant  ftrain. 

The  Graces  that  glow'd  in  his  mind. 

II. 

On  purpofe  he  planted  yon  trees. 

That  birds  in  the  covert  might  dwell; 
He  culturM  his  thyme  for  the  bees. 

Bat  never  would  rifle  their  cell. 
Ye  lambkins,  that  play'd  at  his  feet, 

Go  bleat— and  your  mafter  bemoan  ; 
His  mufick  was  artlefs  and  fweet, 

His  manners  as  mild  as  your  own. 

III. 
No  verdure  fliall  cover  the  vale. 

No  bloom  on  the  bloflbms  appear; 
Th«  rw«Q{s  of  the  foreft  fliall  fail, 
And  Winter  difcolor  the  year 
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No  birds  in  our  hedges  fliall  fing 

(Our  hedges  fo  vocal  before), 
Since  he  that  (hould  welcome  the  fpring. 

Can  greet  the  gay  fcafon  no  more. 

IV. 

His  Phyllis  was  fond  of  his  praife, 

An(f  poets  came  round  in  a  throng  ; 
They  liften'd  and  envy'd  his  lays. 

But  which  of  them  equall'd  his  fong  ? 
Yeftiepherds,    henceforward  be  mute, 

for  loft  is  the  paftoral  ftrain  ; 
So  give  me  my  Corydon's  flute, 

And  thus — let  me  break  it  in  twain. 

J.    CUNMNCHAM. 
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